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Keeping America on the GO...with TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 





Can you spare a minute for a miracle? 


ORNS blare. Tempers flare. 
All America’s in a rush. 
A minute’s wait at a detour 
seems an eternity. But detour 
signs are up only half as long as 


they were a dozen or so years ago. 


Why? Because the construc- 
tion industry’s road building 
machines are laying down your 
new highways almost twice as 
fast as in 1940. By noon, they’ve 
finished what used to be a full 
day’s work. 

Picture the strain on a scraper 


Only TIMKEN bearings roll so true, have such quality thru-&-thru 


TOM 


1M 


that moves 30-tons of earth in 
one scoop; a bulldozer that 
flattens 35-foot trees with one 
shove. And all that load is con- 
centrated on the bearings their 
wheels and shafts turn on. 
Timken® tapered roller bear- 
ings keep wheels and shafts 
turning smoothly and easily 
with no fear of breakdowns. 
Their taper is designed to give 
true rolling motion. Precision 
manufacture makes them live 
up to that design. And to in- 


sure quality in every bearing, 
we make our own steel. No 
other U.S. bearing manufac- 
turer does. 

Timken bearings- practically 
eliminate friction, give miles 
and years of trouble-free service. 
And in terms of performance, 
they are the lowest cost bear- 
ings you can buy— first chdice 
of industry to keep America on 
the go. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
O. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”’, 
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good reading you can enjoy in a 
single month, and how thorough 
_and satisfying these shortened 


R. GEORGE 
D GALLUP re- 
cently revealed 
in his polls that 
an astonishingly 
high percentage 
of the nation’s university graduates 
no longer reads books. The reason is 
obvious: just because of their edu- 
cational advantages, they usually 
occupy positions where they are 
busy, busy, busy always! As a re- 
sult, many of them feel they are 
stagnating intellectually by missing 
the stimulation and broadening of 
interest one. can get only from 
books. Books ABRIDGED is a sen- 
sible service directed straight at the 
cause of the problem: lack of time. 
The books are always in the authors’ 
own words ; and they are shortened, 
never rewritten, by a staff of editors 
who have had more than fifteen 
years’ experience in this field, and 
who have never failed to satisfy the 
authors themselves. 


versions are... 





A GREAT SAVING ALSO—The inci- 
dental money-saving is far from un- 
+ important to many persons. The 
price of each issue of Books 
ABRIDGEB—a single fine hard- 


= A Sensible Plan for Busy Men and Women 
who ‘cant find time to read books’ 


(=| TRY IT ONE MONTH |= BO OK S ABRIDGED 


Four-books-in-one-volume . . . shortened, 
never rewritten, exactly like the full-length 
books offered for years in magazines .. . each 
one readable at a sitting ... published in a fine 
hard-bound library edition at a very 
low price... and lianded to you by the 


postman, so that you never everlook getting them 


: beund library volume—is only 


$195 each month, plus a small 
charge for postage and handling. 
The combined price ofthe original 
publishers’ editions witl:tun from 
$14 to $16. 


YOU SUBSCRIBE—BUT MAY CANCEL 
WHEN YOU PLEASE— Obviously, for 
this service to be successful, con- 
tinued satisfaction is indispensable. 
Consequently, you are allowed to 
end the subscription after one 
month, three months—any time. 
Actually, you subscribe only so 
long as you feel that the service is 
satisfactorily performing its func- 
tion—of keeping you from missing 
the new books you want to read. 


ONE-MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIP- 
TION WITH NO OBLIGATION— May 
we send you the current volume—at 
no expense to you—so that you may 
demonstrate to yourself how much 
good reading, no matter how busy 
you are, you can absorb in this way 
in just one month—and also how 
completely satisfying these short- 
ened versions can be. If they do not 
prove to be so, simply let us know, 
and we shall immediately cancel 
this provisional subscription. 














Books ABRIDGED, INC., 1/0 King Street, New York 14, N. Y. 10-10 
Please send me at once the current volume of BooKS ABRIDGED, without charge, 

and enter a trial subscription in my name. If I do not cancel this subscription 

within one month after receiving the free volume, you may send me a new volume 

of Books ABRIDGED every month and bill me $1.95 each (plus a small charge | 

for postage and handling). I may cancel this subscription any time I please, but 

the introductory volume is free in any case. 


Mr. 
Nate BEGG. Pio oie cde csi Qiteciccescececssessccsecéscnccevetecetesccccoses 
Miss 
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IMPORTANT — Send request immediately if you want 
this particular volume as a demonstration . . . if 
the edition is exhausted before your request is 
received, the succeeding volume will be sent. 
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EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


with 


The French Premier, 


Pierre Mendes-France 


WHATS AHEAD IN EUROPE, in this crucial period of 
transition, is indicated in this interview, just obtained in Paris. 
Mr. Mendeés-France tells, for the first time, what the French 
really plan to do about Germany and NATO. . . whether the 
Communists now will be accepted within the French Govern- 


ment as part of a “Popular Front” 


. .. What the French are 


demanding in the London Conference, where they have a 
critical part . .. what the French actually have in mind to sub- 


stitute for EDC 


. . the role they believe the U.S. should 


have in the future defense of Europe. Starts on page 26. 
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Lop-zrade 
leather ? 


Would your banker 


know 2? 








L HANDS you see here are grading a piece of fin- 
ished calf leather — evaluating it according to its 
thickness and suppleness. But they’re not the hands 
of a tanner or a shoe manufacturer. They belong 
to a lending officer from The First National Bank 
of Chicago! 


You see, this is a banker from Division G, the 
Division of our Commercial Banking Department that 
specializes in hides and leather. He’s learned quite a 
bit about the various types and grades of leather in 
his 25 years as a lending officer, and he freely admits 
that he enjoys the business. 


Thanks to our Divisional Organization—the most 
complete setup of its kind in American banking — 
we have a group of officers who feel that way about 
your business, too. Bankers who specialize in your 
field. Here’s how it works. The Commercial Banking 
Department of The First National Bank of Chicago 
is composed of 10 Divisions, each serving one small 
group of related industries exclusively. Each is staffed 
with officers who regularly get out in their fields to 
study new developments firsthand. 


Our man sorting leather, for instance, understands 
tanning and manufacturing problems. He knows sup- 
pliers and markets. He can even tell you that it takes 
about 22 feet of upper leather to make a pair of 
men’s dress shoes. 


You may never have thought such detailed informa- 
tion essential to commercial lending, but we believe it 
produces a much easier, more efficient business rela- 
tionship. Couldn’t a banker with that much interest 
in your business do more for you than merely 
supply credit? 


If you can use this kind of industry-specialized 
financing, let’s get together and talk it over. A phone 
call today will put you in touch with a lending officer 
who knows your field and talks your language. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 








and your check is in the mail! 


The law, of course, is clear on this 
point. As your policy plainly states, it 
grants 60 days’ grace to your insur- 
ance company in paying a claim. But 
PLM holds that to pay a just claim is 
to do but half the job. The whole job 
is to pay it when the money is most 
needed. To PLM —and to a policy- 
holder who has suffered loss — that 
means at once. Hence, where state 
laws permit, this is our self-imposed 
rule: No claim shall remain unpaid 
longer than 24 hours after receipt in 
this office of satisfactory proof of loss. 


This rule, in effect since our founding, 
has gained loyal friends for PLM. 
Perhaps it will appeal to you. If so, 
why not inquire for the name of the 
Local Agent representing PLM in 
your locality—-a good man to know. 





ORGANIZED 1895 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“in the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance"’ 
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The March of the News 


DEATH BY H-BOMB 


‘. A TOKYO HOSPITAL one night last 

week, death came to a Japanese fisher- 
man named Aikichi Kuboyama. As a re- 
sult, the U.S. State Department feared a 
new crisis in Japanese-American rela- 
tions. 

Around the world, Mr. Kuboyama be- 
came known as the first victim of a 
hydrogen bomb. He had been aboard the 
Lucky Dragon, a trawler, 80 miles off 
Bikini atoll on March 1, 1954, when the 
U.S. set off an H-bomb. Mr. Kuboyama 
and 22 fellow crewmen were dusted with 
radio-active ash. 

When Mr. Kuboyama fell sick, Japa- 
nese doctors diagnosed his trouble as 
jaundice induced by radiation sickness. 

In Washington, Senator Alexander 
Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, Chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, fired back at Communists trying to 
exploit Kuboyama’s death for propagan- 
da purposes. Said the Senator: 

“For Communist stooges to accuse the 
U.S., which regards human life as sacred, 
while the hands of the Kremlin are 
stained with the blood of millions, is an 
infamy of the most evil nature.” 


SCHOOL TROUBLES 


T SETH, Ww. va., 21 wlgte high-school 
A students staged a brief strike against 
admittance of three Negroes to their 
classes. At Milford, Del., two schools 
closed their doors when violence was 
threatened against Negro students. Al- 
abama moved to join Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina in a plan to 
abolish public-school systems in order to 
maintain segregation. 

The Supreme Court, meanwhile, said 
it would hear arguments on December 6 
on how to carry out its decision outlaw- 
ing segregation in public schools. Wheth- 
er resistance against the decision was a 
last-ditch struggle before accepting in- 
tegration, no one knew. The U. S. would 
have the answer to that question when 
the Court laid down directions for im- 
plementing its decision. 


KOREA AFTERMATH 


OR “GIVING Alp and comfort to the 
Picasa” while a prisoner of war in 
Korea, Lieut. Col. Harry Fleming, 46, 
was sentenced to dismissal from the 
service. An 1l-man military court pro- 
nounced the long-time infantry officer 
guilty of aiding his Communist captors 
by, among other things, making propa- 
ganda broadcasts for them. 


Colonel Fleming, a prisoner of the 
Reds for almost three years, was the first 
Army officer ever to face trial as a col- 
laborationist. He admitted making some 
broadcasts, said he did so under fear of 
death, while half starved, and to save the 
lives of other prisoners. But, the military 
court decided, he also helped the enemy. 


HARRIMAN VS. IVES 


HE NAME ROOSEVELT will appear on 

New York State ballots next month, 
but not where many thought it would be. 
Representative Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., looked upon with disfavor for the 
Governorship by New York City’s power- 
ful Tammany Hall, settled for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for attorney general. 

Top spot on the ticket, in opposition 
to Republican Senator Irving M. Ives, 
went to New Dealer Averell Harriman, 
railroad executive and former diplomat. 
The name of Roosevelt on the ballot was 
expected to help Mr. Harriman in his 
fight to succeed the retiring Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. 


CRIME WAVE 


F THE TREND CONTINUES, said the Fed- 
| eral Bureau of Investigation, 1954 
will go down in history as the worst for 
the U.S. in one respect—the number 
of serious crimes. The increase for the 
first six months of 1954 was 88,850, or 
8.5 per cent, over the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1953. Biggest single increase was 
in robberies—20.4 per cent, to a total 
of 35,650, or one every 7.3 minutes. 

Unless the present trend is reversed, 
total number of major crimes in 1954 
will pass 2 million for the third year in a 
row—unprecedented in the nation’s his- 
tory. 


THE AUTO WAR 


WO OF THE NEW automobile compa- 
Loa apparently are going to cut prices 
on their 1955 models in an effort to get 
back some of the market they have lost 
to the bigger producers. American Mo- 
tors (Nash plus Hudson) announced 
plans to cut production costs by using 
the same basic body shell on both cars. 
Studebaker-Packard said prices of 1955 
Studebakers would be $37 to $287 lower. 

The moves were the first to be an- 
nounced by the new companies in their 
fight to get back some lost customers. 
But, with General Motors and Ford 
splitting up some 80 per cent of the 
market, the new companies still had a 
long way to go. 
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A friendly “Thank You” 
by Long Distance means a lot 


When an order comes in from an out-of-town customer, 
he’ll appreciate your calling to say, “Thanks.” 

You can assure him the order will be handled 
promptly. Let him know when you plan to ship. See 
if there’s anything else you can do to be of service. 

Perhaps he overlooked ordering some items. Or, 
maybe a larger quantity would give him a more favor- 
able unit price. If you have some “specials,” this is 
an excellent opportunity to let him know. 

Why not try this idea on the next out-of-town or- 
ders you get? See for yourself how these “Thank 
You” Long Distance calls build good will—and bring 
more business to you. 








LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


Baltimore to Philadelphia............ 55¢ 


Cleveland to Pittsburgh....... veces ae 
NS CO SISEOUIE Sc cc eccceces errr.) 
Atlanta to New York.............. .. $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C...... . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to-Station rates for the first three min- 
utes. They do not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates 
are even lower after 6 o’clock every night and all day Sunday. 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 





























Underground Heat Wave 


“sparks up” sleepy oil 


In most “worked-out” oil fields, geologists 
estimate that more than 50% of the total 
amount of crude oil still remains inert 
within the “sands” around the old wells, 
obstinately resisting conventional meth- 
ods of recovery. 


Recently Sinclair scientists developed a 
new method of using underground heat 
to release such oil so it can be pumped to 
the surface. These field experiments, 
started in 1948, were the first of their kind 
to be tried by any major oil company. In 
1953 Sinclair was granted a U. S. Patent 
covering this new technique. 


Gas and air are pumped deep into the 
earth and ignited by a spark plug, causing 
a wave of fire which pushes the valuable 
oil toward the producing wells. This 
“underground heat wave” may increase 
Sinclair's recoverable crude oil reserves 
and add greatly to the value of old oil 
fields still under lease. It shows promise, 
too, of solving one of the oil industry’s 
most challenging problems; recovering 
some of the estimated 500 billion barrels 
of oil locked in the nation’s shale deposits. 


Sinclair's “underground heat wave” is 
another indication of the Company’s con- 
tinued leadership in the highly competi- 
tive oil industry. 











SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e¢ 600 FIFTH AVENUE «© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Upturn in business, when it comes, is to be moderate, not sharp. 

Business, good now for most, will get somewhat better late this year; will 
improve somewhat more in 1955. Boom, however, is not coming back. 

Good business is to mean stable business, not new highs each month. 

Prosperity of the period ahead is to be more like that of the 1920s, less 
like that of the inflation periods after World War II and during Korea. 








Auto business is to be better in 1955 than in 1954. Steel, slow now, will 
pick up with autos. Appliance industries will be better. 

Textiles, after a long setback, are going to improve. 

Building boom will go on next year. Surveys for Federal Reserve Board show 
mortgage money abundant, building plans expanding, demand for new houses still 
high. Building still is in a growing phase. 

Farm business, slow now, will tend to stabilize, not: slide much more. 











Price changes in months ahead are to be few and small. Cost of living will 
a be about the same in the year ahead as in the year past. 

Food prices may come down a trifle, but not much. Clothing will be about 
the same. Fuel costs will be stable. Rents will be, too. 

New cars will cost the same, or a little less than before. IV sets, with 
color, will gradually come down in price. Appliances will continue to move 
through discount houses, at prices lower than list. 

Building costs are to hold firm. New-house prices will be about the same 
as now. Old-house prices are likely to drift somewhat lower. 

















Jobs will increase in number. Unemployment, however, may not decline much 
as those seeking jobs increase in total. Young workers, without past jobs, or 
without union seniority, will find the going hardest. 

Pay trends will be slightly upward. Strikes will continue hard to win. 
Salaried workers will enjoy more security than wage earners. A salary, often, 
will gain in attractiveness. Wages, probably, have had their big rise. 

Business profits are likely to rise a bit next year. Dividend trends will 
93 continue moderately upward, as a bigger portion of profit is paid out. 

















War is not likely to upset the business apple cart. Shooting, if it comes 
for U.S. around Formosa, will be limited to the Navy and Air Force. 

Bombing of Formosa by Communist China probably will not bring action by 
U.S. forces. Bombardment of Communist China by Nationalist planes based upon 
Formosa almost guarantees retaliation. That's a Nationalist-vs.-Communist 
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fight. Invasion attempt, however, will bring the U.S. Navy into action. 

Troop involvement, if invasion is tried, will be Nationalist Chinese. 
Formosa invasion seems very unlikely to be attempted this year. Quemoy 
invasion or Tachen Island invasion may be tried. U.S. military, in either case, 
will not become involved. U.S. role around Formosa is to be limited. 

War in China for U.S., as a result, is not indicated. 




















U.S. job of world policing may ease somewhat -in months to come, may be cut 
down by shifting some of the job to nations now doing little or nothing. 

German rearmament is-inevitable. The 50 million West Germans will be given 
a chance to help defend themselves. The 86 million Japanese will get a chance to 
help defend themselves as well. That's definite. 

Just why U.S. taxpayers and drafted U.S. youths should be called upon to 
defend Germany and Japan when taxpayers and youths of those countries sit on 
the side lines is something of a mystery. The idea that 800,000 Americans will 
be garrisoned indefinitely on foreign soil to defend other countries is to come 
more and more into questioning by the U.S. Congress. 











Draft in U.S. is to go on about as now. Draft law, expiring next June, 
will be extended in about its present form. UMI, universal military training, 
is not to be given a try at this time. Draft is more useful. 

Draft term, if armed services get their way, will remain two years. 

Reserve plan, plan to put veterans into Reserve units with a period of 
training each year, will be pushed, but may not be enacted. 





Manpower plan of the military calls for this: 

Use draft to provide 1.7 million of a 3-million-man armed force. 

Use volunteering to provide 1.3 million professional military men. 

Draft will draw the 850,000 physically fit youths who come of age each 
year. Two-year service supplies the needed 1.7 million. 

Volunteering to create a professional force of longer service calls for 
attractions not now offered in terms of fringe benefits. Military feels that 
present policies encourage men to get out of the armed services, not to get into 
those services. All the benefits go to the veterans, not those serving. 








GI veteran benefits, as a result, may be trimmed somewhat. Services for 
men in the armed forces, trimmed down lately, may be restored to a degree. 

Military problem is to attract men who will make a career of the service, 
to get men for highly technical work who will not leave when trained. 





Here's why Republicans are worried about their November 2 prospects: 

In 1952, Eisenhower won by 6.5 million votes. Republican candidates for 
the House won by a combined popular margin of 63,000 votes. 

In 1954, Eisenhower is not running. Outside the Solid South, Republican 
seats in jeopardy far outnumber Democratic seats. Chance that Democrats will 
pick up seats here and there much exceeds the chance that Republicans will be 
able to pick up seats because fewer Democratic seats are in any danger. 

Odds are on the side of a House under a Democratic control. Odds are 
about even on the Senate outcome, with Republicans having a slightly easier job of 
winning than the Democrats enjoy. A divided Congress is possible. 
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The startling performance of 
America’s great new fighters and 
bombers depends largely upon the 
knowledge and skill of the manufac- 
turer of their jet engine components. 
These rugged “hot parts” must be built 
to jewel-like precision and exhibit 
amazing strength under extremely 
high temperatures. 





Ryan Afterburners for Westinghouse J-46 


Ryan is a pioneer in this field, 
developing the first American jet 
engine afterburner in connection with 
the Navy’s first jet plane, also built by 
Ryan. Today, Ryan leads in the fabri- 
cation of sheet metal turbojet com- 
ponents and afterburners because of 


RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY 


Factory and Home Offices, Lindbergh Field, San Diego 12, California 


RYAN-BUILT TURBOJET PARTS AND AFTERBURNER 


a unique combination of advantages: 
long experience in high temperature 
metallurgy — extensive know-how in 
forming, welding and machining 
heat-resistant alloys — the industry’s 
most modern array of high precision 
machines. Few plants anywhere have 
the necessary equipment, methods and 
know-how for this specialized work. 
With these facilities, Ryan is build- 
ing afterburners and jet engine parts 
for General Electric, Westinghouse, 
Pratt and Whitney Aircraft, Wright 
Aeronautical and others. Ryan’s $4 
million worth of modern production 
tools produce high temperature 
jet engine components used in 
North American F-86 and F-100 
Sabres, Boeing B-47 and B-52 
Jet bombers, Convair F-102 fight- 
ers, Douglas F4D Skyray fighters 
and A3D attack bombers and 
McDonnell F-101 fighters. Cur- 
rently, Ryan is building six dif- 
ferent types of afterburners. 


Other Offices: Washington, D.C.; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, Washington; New York City 


Pioneers in Each 





As the only maker of jet engine 
parts which also designs, builds and 
flies jet aircraft, Ryan is uniquely qual- 
ified for this exacting work. In virtu- 
ally every field of aircraft development 
and production, Ryan is better pre- 
pared to solve the complex engineering 
and fabrication problems posed by the 
high speed air age. 


Send for our free information 
brochure “The Afterburner Story.” 





pin-Wall Ducting 
Irebee Pilotiess Jet Planes 


+» Leaders in All } 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Nixon Gaining Influence . .. How Sherman Adams 
Shocked Republicans . . . Hurdle for Eden: Health 


President Eisenhower wasn’t told un- 
til recently that many Republican 
National Committeemen—the party 
heads in individual States—felt 
slighted because they had never been 
invited to the White House. These are 
the leaders who head up the machin- 
ery that reaches down to the precincts. 


* 2's 


Old-line Democratic regulars are be- 
ginning to shoot at Adlai Stevenson, 
the 1952 nominee, now that they 
sense a comeback for Democrats in 
November. Party regulars, probably 
including Harry Truman, are out to 
break the Stevenson hold on party 
machinery. 


x kt 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, bear- 
ing the brunt of the 1954 campaign 
for the Republicans, is gaining in ac- 
quaintance and influence with party 
workers around the country. If Mr. 
Eisenhower should step out in 1956, 
Mr. Nixon would not be hurt by the 
contacts he made in 1954. 


ie mee 


Vice President Nixon is found by Re- 
publicans to be aligning himself more 
closely with the so-called “liberal” 
wing that centers at the White House. 
Senator William Knowland, Republi- 
can Senate Leader, also of California, 
is described as tending more and 
more to fill the role as spokesman for 
the Republican “conservatives” that 
Senator Taft had filled. 


ae oe 


Harold Stassen, Foreign Operations 
chief, is being given credit for the idea 
of using 150 million dollars to buy 10 
million tons of coal for shipment 
abroad. This coal will be bought be- 
fore election in Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky, West Virginia and other 
States where Republicans are reported 
to be having political trouble, due in 
part to unemployment among miners. 


A switch by disgruntled followers of 
Senator Joseph McCarthy is credited 
in part for the big vote in the recent 
Democratic primary in Wisconsin. 
Democratic proportion of the total 
primary vote was highest since 1912. 


e 2 @ 


Sherman Adams, staff chief for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, somewhat upset Los 
Angeles Republicans with a speech 
in which he is quoted as having said 
that Mr. Eisenhower has a program 
that the country would like and he 
hoped that the Republican Party 
would like it, too. 


x * * 


Stephen Mitchell, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
convinced by his surveys of contests 
in all States that Democrats will pick 
up 50 House seats in November. 


x «ee 


Secret documents of the Yalta and 
the Teheran conferences, showing 
how Russia gained vast diplomatic 
victories, are to be kept secret until 
after the 1954 election. Republican 
Senators who had tried to get the pa- 
pers printed say pressure for delay 
came from high Administration 
sources, where it was felt that their 
revelation would be disturbing to a 
bi-partisan foreign policy. 


& ® * 


Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., who is step- 
ping out of the House of Representa- 
tives to run for attorney general of 
New York State, has his eye on the 
Senate for 1956. Mr. Roosevelt is de- 
scribed as expecting Senator Herbert 
Lehman, who will be 78 in 1956, to 
retire after his present term. 


C= 


Marion Folsom, Under Secretary of 
the Treasury; is under White House 
pressure to report a plan to allow doc- 
tors, lawyers and others not now cov- 


ered by old-age insurance to make 
tax-free payments into annuities for 
their own retirement. The idea is to 
make the plan public, if the Treasury 
approves, before the election. 


x & ® 


Sir Winston Churchill, during his 
meeting with Pierre Mendés-France, 
told the French Premier that defeat of 
the European Defense Army, if now 
followed by French opposition to Ger- 
man entry into the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, would provoke 
ultimate American withdrawal from 
Europe or a direct U.S. arrangement 
with Germany. Sir Winston said that, 
in that event, France would go Com- 
munist within three years. 


& & @ 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Supreme 
Commander of NATO forces in Eu- 
rope, is reliably reported to have 
made this comment when asked 
whether he would prefer to have 
France or Germany as an ally if he 
could not have both: “That’s like 
asking me which leg I’d like to have 
cut off, my right or my left. But, if I 
had to choose, I’d choose France. 
With France, it might be possible to 
defend Germany and Europe, but 
without France, neither Germany nor 
Europe could be held.” 


x « * 


Anthony Eden, Britain’s Foreign Sec- 
retary, finds that his health is worry- 
ing the Conservative Party. Surgery 
performed in Boston could not com- 
pletely repair damage done in earlier 
operations in Britain, so it is far from 
sure he will be able to succeed Sir 
Winston when the lIatter retires. 


x * * 


Marshal Tito, Communist leader of 
Yugoslavia, is signaling his conclu- 
sion that Russia is gaining on the U. S. 
by his decision not to put Yugoslavia 
in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
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Photo, courtesy Guardian Locker Division 
of the Fizible Company, Millersburg, Ohio 


REVENUE UP 15% TO 40%... and the big difference is ENDURO 


Here’s a different public rental locker. It pro- 
vides a familiar service you’ ve bought many times, 
With improvements. This locker is made largely 
of Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel. 


In locations where these new stainless steel 
lockers have replaced former leased painted 
lockers, owners report revenue increases of 
15% to 40%! Not one report of decreased earn- 
ings has been received. Even where the ratio of 
25c lockers to 10c lockers has been increased. 


Did the stainless steel construction cost more? 
Here are the facts: Using ENDURO for the entire 
exteriors, for bottom sections, for coin receivers 
and lock parts, the locker delivers for only 9% 
more than carbon steel painted. That 9% extra 
is now earning up to 40% more revenue. 


Starts you thinking. Women particularly like 
the bright attractive finish ENDURO supplies. 
It’s clean looking, confidence inspiring. 
ENDURO is easy to maintain, easy to keep clean 
and bright. It resists abrasion and denting ... 


so likely to occur in high-traffic locations. It 
has no applied surface that might chip, peel, or 
wear away. These lockers will stay attractive 
and coin-inviting for a long, long time. 


There’s proof that ENDURO construction is 
not expensive. That ENDURO pays. Where can 
a change to ENDURO Stainless Steel improve 
your product? Or process? Republic metallur- 
gists will help develop your ideas... help you 
apply ENDURO most efficiently and economi- 
cally. Write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division * Massillon, Ohio 


GENERAL OFFICES * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 








PEOPLE 





* 








Cor trHe Weer 


> JAMES P. MITCHELL is proving him- 
self to be a new kind of Secretary of 
Labor. Latest evidence was his sharp 
speech last week to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor convention—a conven- 
tion keynoted to criticism of the Repub- 
lican Administration. 

Seven Secretaries of Labor who pre- 
ceded Mr. Mitchell included four union 
leaders, two politicians and one social 
worker. Mr. Mitchell is the first who was 
a professional labor-relations manager 
and the first to come from the employers’ 
side of the wage-bargaining table. In- 
stead of scratching AFL backs, he told 
labor it had been politically unfair, said 
criticism of the Administration “takes no 
note of its intentions or accomplish- 
ments.” 

Mr. Mitchell, in office only a year, set 
a new pattern for handling walkouts last 
summer by settling strikes at atomic- 
energy plants himself. Previously, labor 
could count on a long procedure leading 
to settlements by a prolabor White 
House. The Secretary became a career 
labor-relations man by working up to 
personnel director for Western Electric 
Company, Inc., handled labor problems 
for the Army during the war, later di- 
rected labor relations for two New York 
department stores, Macy’s and Blooming- 
dale’s. 


> ANTITRUST CHIEF who is beginning 
to turn a watchful eye on a wave of 
corporate mergers is a former Los An- 
geles judge, Stanley N. Barnes. He 
heads the Antitrust Division of the Jus- 
tice Department. 

What is shaping up is a stern look into 
what Mr. Barnes calls “every significant 
merger.” Some mergers can be banned 
under a section of the Clayton Act for- 
bidding those that “tend substantially to 
lessen competition.” Key word in the law 
is “substantially” and decision on how the 
law is to be applied involves the White 
House. Guinea pigs are two steel firms 
—Bethlehem Steel and Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube—which submitted a merger 
plan to the Justice Department for ap- 
proval. 

As an Assistant Attorney General, Mr. 
Barnes is getting his first experience in 
the Federal Government. Now 54, Mr. 
Barnes got his law degree at the Uni- 
versity of California in 1925. He stayed 
in private practice until he was appointed 
to the Superior Court of Los Angeles 
County in 1946, was presiding judge of 
the Superior Court when picked to handle 
antitrust cases. 
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STANLEY BARNES 
. . . danger in mergers? 


> THE BOSS OF TAMMANY, method- 
ically rebuilding the power of that old 
Democratic machine, is again becoming 
a politician to be reckoned with. The 
present boss, Carmine G. DeSapio, sat 
calmly last week through a Young Turk 
insurrection, knowing that he had the 
votes to pick his own nominee for 
Governor of New York, W. Averell 
Harriman. 

Mr. DeSapio got into politics by fight- 
ing the boss; elected a district leader in 


—United Press 


CARMINE DESAPIO 
. . . danger in splits? 


1939, he battled in courts for nearly four 
years to secure his seat. In 1946, he got 
a post as commissioner of elections at 
$12,000 a year. Tammany—weak, split 
and spattered with charges of corruption 
—finally blew up and Mr. DeSapio took 
over in 1949. 

He played foes against each other, in- 
stituted some reforms. Last autumn he 
elected a New York mayor and whipped 
rebellious underlings in the process. Seven 
months ago he became the first Tam- 
many boss ever elected Democratic Na- 
tional Committeeman. If his State ticket 
wins in November, Mr. DeSapio will 
probably emerge as a national power; if 
it loses, old rebellions and resentments 
may split Tammany once more. 


> CHILE’S PRESIDENT is facing troubles 


‘that go a lot deeper than strikes led by - 


Communists—and the antistrike state of 
siege that he declared last week will not 
solve them. The President, Carlos 
Ibdiiez del Campo, is up to his ears 
in rampant inflation begun in the war 
and fed by printing-press money. 

President Ibafiez has failed to check 
inflation, as Chileans hoped when he was 
installed for a six-year term in Novem- 
ber, 1952. He has fired “political” Cabi- 
nets one after the other, finally installed 
a Cabinet of technical experts last June. 
Stiff taxes and other reforms to improve 
fantastic finances have tough sledding; 
Congress, its control split among mul- 
tiple parties, forces him to water down 
programs. The outlook is for continued - 
trouble. 

The President, 76, is an ex-general, 
was a strong-man President in the late 
1920s. Depression brought revolution, 
and Mr. Ibafiez fled into Argentine exile 
for six years. He returned, was defeated 
for President in 1938, retired to his farms. 
Two years ago, re-entering politics, he 
won the Presidency handily, now is 
swamped with trouble. 


> MARSHAL TITO of Yugoslavia reached 
out from his Balkan stronghold last week 
and stuck a finger into the defense or- 
ganization of Western Europe. What he 
said made plain that he is shrewdly 
playing both sides of the “cold war,” is 
nobody’s satellite now. 

Tito will co-operate with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, but does 
not like the idea of its being aimed 
wholly against Communism. He favors 
arming Germany, but not too much. He 
has been at odds with Russia since 1948, 

(Continued on page 14) 
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With too many carriers at the loading dock, 
it was tough getting ANY goods moved... 


But, now, since the job’s done by RAILWAY EXPRESS, 
the situation is vastly improved! 


sistas cil Sin esc eh a cr cae a cs eae 


The big 


difference is —~ 


Whether you're sending or receiving... Q ph A L 
whether your shipment is big or small... 3 »4 P R E S S 


whether it’s by rail or air... for the 


best answer to your shipping problem, 4 G E N & 


call Railway Express first. A complete 





shipping service in the American tradition 
of private enterprise. 


As a contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE. 


eee Safe, swift, sure 
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but is ready to get along with the Rus- 
sians now. He favors links between 
France and Germany, but advises a 
slowdown on forming any European 
Army. 

The Yugoslav is a Communist dic- 
tator who learned his Communism dur- 
ing a five-year stay in Russia after 
World War I. As a guerrilla leader in 
World War II he denounced another 
partisan leader, Draja Mihailovic, shift- 
ed Allied support to himself. While Tito 
was linked to Russia his planes shot 
down American aircraft, and he gave 
up imprisoned U.S. airmen only after 
a U.S. ultimatum. After the 1948 break 
with Russia, he leaned Westward, took 
U.S. arms and food. Now, with Stalin 
dead, he is playing the middle. 


> NEW U.N. PRESIDENT who will rule 
upon this year’s wrangles in the General 
Assembly is a veteran Dutch diplomat, 
Eelco N. van Kleffens. He has a job 
that offers more prestige for his country 
than power for him. 

Power of the President is limited 
mainly to rulings from the chair. Upon 
occasion, however, that can be an impor- 
tant power, as it was last week when 
India’s new delegate was overruled in his 
effort to throw out a U.S. resolution 
sidetracking admission of Communist 
China. If the U. S. had been ruled out of 
order, Russia could have forced an issue 
that reaches deep into U.S. politics. 


—_ 


Seal 











The new President, 59, is an interna- 
tional lawyer with 35 years’ experience 
in diplomacy and a manner of judicial 
calm. He was named Dutch Foreign 
Minister only two weeks before World 
War II began, held the job nearly seven 
years, was Dutch Ambassador in Wash- 
ington from 1947 to 1950. Coolness under 
pressure was demonstrated in 1940, when 
Germany invaded Holland. Mr. Van 
Kleffens calmly wrote a declaration of 
war, stuck to his post, was under fire 
before he escaped. 


>NEW MANPOWER CHIEF for the 
armed services is Carter L. Burgess, 
who will have the politically touchy job 
of promoting a new military-Reserve pro- 
gram. The post as an Assistant Secretary 
of Defense was hard to fill, has been 
vacant for two months since John A. 
Hannah left it. 

Final plans, not yet made, will have to 
be acted upon by Congress before the 
Selective Service law expires next June 
30. What is wanted is about 6 million 
men, half on active duty, half Reservists 
for immediate mobilization. Touchy 
angles: permanence of the program, 
drafting of fathers, forcing veterans into 
National Guard or Reserves. 

Mr. Burgess, only 37, has risen rapid- 
ly. He was an officer on General Eisen- 
hower’s staff in World War II, then held 
administrative positions in the State 
Department and several business con- 


~~ Ss KEEPING UP THE CAPITOL eens: scence ET TT 


> NEW ARCHITECT of the Capitol, a 
man who spends 6 million dollars a year 
to maintain operating headquarters for 
Congress, is J. George Stewart (right). 
Mr. Stewart, taking over from David 
Lynn on October 1, is a civil engineer 
who was a Republican Representative 
from Delaware in early New Deal days. 
One of Mr. Lynn’s final chores last 
week was to patch bullet holes in the 
House chamber ceiling (left). Remov- 
ing reminders of last March’s shooting 
of five House members by Puerto 
Rican nationalists was costing about 
$700, mostly to rent the steel scaffolding. 
Mr. Stewart will supervise painting 
and maintaining the Capitol, the House 
and Senate office buildings, several other 
near-by structures. He will run a power 
plant for heat, light and air-condition- 
ing, subway cars for Senators, and 
traffic lights on the Capitol grounds. 
His pay: $15,000 a year plus use of a 
Government-owned car. 





cerns before becoming assistant to the 
president of the University of South 
Carolina. Recently he also has been a 
consultant to President Eisenhower on 
Cabinet and executive staff organization. 


> JAPAN'S PREMIER is starting a six 
weeks’ tour abroad—and Japan’s political 
fate may hang on the foreign aid that he 
hopes to bring back. The Prime Minister, 
Shigeru Yoshida, is in trouble political- 
ly and his country is in trouble econom- 
ically. Socialists, threatening to oust his 
Conservative Government, are demanding 
that the West lower its bars on Japanese 
trade with Red China. If Mr. Yoshida :e- 
turns home with promises of financial 
assistance, his political chances would 
strengthen—and so might Japan’s ties 
with the West. 

The U.S. is Mr. Yoshida’s chief hope, 
and the Prime Minister, a tough nego- 
tiator, is in a strong position to bargain 
for U.S. help because the U.S. needs 
Japan militarily. Washington will be the 
Prime Minister’s last stop after visits to 
Canada and Western Europe. 

Mr. Yoshida, at 76, is a diplomatic 
and political veteran. Although he was 
once associated with Japan’s expansion 
policy, his World War II record was 
clean and he became Prime Minister 
with U.S. approval. He introduced a 
kind of government new to Japan—based 
on open political power instead of 
shadowy operations behind the scenes. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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“People believe in The American Magazine 
because The American Magazine believes in people!” 


—and this belief is confirmed by consis- 
tent and healthy circulation increases, 
such as July newsstand sales of 911,000* 
—up 16.9% over July ’53! 


Compare this July newsstand growth with sales of any of 
the other four leading general family magazines. People 
who believe in The American Magazine put down more 
cash at the newsstand per issue than is registered by any 
of the other four leaders! 


. 





hob bb bob bt hob ee 
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1,743 PLANS for this Outdoor Picnic Table, offered in The American 
Magazine, were purchased by readers at 35c each . . . typical of the belief in, 
and the response to, American Magazine editorial and advertising content! 





The “buy-ability” of these readers for your products is 
shown by their family interests and responsiveness. For 
example, in the important “Do It Yourself” field, a survey 
for the year ending June 30, 1954, shows these facts:** 

@ 1,922,000 American Magazine families (73% of the 

total) engaged in “Do It Yourself” projects. 

® A total of 6,620,000 home work projects were done 

during the past year—an average of 3.4 per family. 


If you are a maker or seller of carpenter tools, power 
tools, paints and wallpapers, hobby materials, work 
clothes, gardening supplies, or related items . . . think 
what this market can mean to you! 

And it is a new market .. . readership duplication with 
the other four leading general magazines is very low. 

When you are preparing your advertising budget, look 
at all five of the leading general family magazines. On 
facts and figures, you’ll buy The American Magazine! 


*Estimated 
**Complete survey now available upon request 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


It moves goods because it moves people! 
©The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


Publishers of The American Magazine, 
Collier's, and Woman's Home Companion. 











While this giant B-52 jet bomber flies 
precise patterns high above Seattle, 
sensitive instruments are constantly tak- 
ing temperatures, and measuring shift- 
ing pressures, stresses and strains. 

Some of these measurements are auto- 
matically and instantaneously trans- 
mitted by means of special radio circuits 
to Boeing’s huge new Flight Test Center 
for analysis. Other readings are graphed 
by high-speed instrumerts carried in 
the airplane so that immediately after 
flight they can be digested by complex 
data reduction machines, like the one 
shown above, and put into form which 
can be understood at a glance. 

These techniques permit Boeing 


engineers to read the inside story of the 
flight as it occurs and immediately after- 
ward, and to complete in one day tests 
that would require six using older meth- 
ods. As many as 1,500,000 data points 
are registered during a single three-hour 
flight. By using this advanced type of 
equipment, Boeing processes data 30 
times faster than would be possible 
without it. 

The new Boeing Flight Test Center 
is the largest privately owned installa- 
tion of its kind in the country. Seven 
stories high and fronted by a door 780 
feet wide, it can accommodate five 
B-52s at a time. This indoor space per- 
mits Boeing to eliminate costly delays 





Dictating the inside story 


from eight miles up 


during tests involving weather-sensitive 
instruments. The building also houses 
laboratories, electronic data reduction 
machines, a test chamber that can simu- 
late altitudes up to 100,000 feet, and 
a structural test unit in which an entire 
B-52 is, part by part, being twisted and 
bent to destruction to measure the 
limits of its endurance. 

Boeing’s new Flight Test Center ex- 
emplifies the efficient facilities and 
methods that this company utilizes to 
accelerate the design, testing and pro- 
duction of Boeing airplanes which have, 
for 38 years, earned international repu- 
tations as rugged, dependable, advanced- 
performance aircraft. 
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WHAT VOTERS ARE 
WORRYING ABOUT 


Jobs . .. Farm Income . . . Mixed Schools . . . Threats of War 


Looking into the big issues of 1954— 

Job shortages overshadow all others. The 
unemployed have increased 1.8 million since 
1952 elections, are concentrated in regions 
where Republicans need votes most. 

Shrinking farm income also is a major irri- 
tant, likely to react against Republicans. 


Segregation is becoming an _ explosive 
issue. It will cost the party in power some 
votes in the South and in Border States, judging 
by talk. 

High taxes are an issue, too, but blame is 
divided. It's the same with fear of war. 

Here is what voters have on their minds. 





Key to the election outcome in 1954, 
as in most elections, is found by politi- 
cians this. year to lie in the worries and 
irritations of voters. 

A political axiom is this: Voter worries 
tend to be taken out on the party in pow- 
er. Unless offset by assurances of business 
stability and other reasons for general 
contentment, those worries and irritations 
cost votes. 

At this point in a mid-term campaign, 
when local irritations are not washed 
out by a presidential election, those in- 
terested in political trends want to know 
what, if anything, is bothering the voters. 





Members of the Board of Editors of 
U.S. News & World Report have covered 
much of the country seeking answers. 

Leading irritants of this election 
year, quite clearly, are job shortages 
and the shrinkage in farm income. 

There is worry, too, over the danger 
that a new war might break out, and over 
talk of a Reserve program that may tie 
youths to the military services for a 
period of eight years. 

These and other complaints appear to 
be influencing people in many parts of 
the country. If past experience is repeat- 
ed, this spells a loss in votes for Repub- 


lican candidates for Congress—unless the 
Republican Party and its candidates can 
develop a line that will take the minds of 
voters off their scattered troubles. 

The Eisenhower personality is counted 
on by many Republican candidates to be 
a positive factor in the campaign. 

Peace, which came to the country 
after Republicans took over, is a point 
that carries appeal for voters. Fear of 
war is a factor. ich can cut both ways. 
To some vote ., “iat fear is an irritant 
that will react against the party in power. 
To others, it is a reminder, played on by 
Republican candidates, that the last three 





—Pletcher in The Sioux City Journal-Tribune 


“CAMPAIGN WORKSHOPS": Contented voters mean one thing; disgruntled voters, another 
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PUNCHING THE TIME CLOCK 


Where jobs are short, unemployment can swing 


wars developed under Democratic Ad- 
ministrations. 

Many people worry about Communists 
in Government. That issue cost Demo- 
crats votes in 1952. It is to be a factor 
again in 1954, though less sharply drawn. 
The McCarthy issue—stemming from the 
controversy around Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin—is still alive. 

The big battle of 1954 will be for 
the so-called “undecided vote.” This is 
the big group of “independent” voters. 
They make up 19 per cent of the total 
vote, on the basis of figures developed 
by the Gallup Poll. Democrats are the 
larger party, with 44 per cent. Republi- 
cans are 37 per cent of the vote. 

The “independents,” thus, hold the 
balance of power. They are the ones in 
the middle, the millions who are influ- 
enced by campaign arguments, by irrita- 
tions or attractions. 

These irritations and attractions, ac- 
tually, are myriad and not simple. 

In the Southern and Border States, 
segregation is an explosive issue, which 
may overshadow all others. The Supreme 
Court decision forcing integration of 
races in public schools is almost sure to 
react against the party in power. Re- 
publicans now hold 3 out of Virginia’s 
10 seats in the House. With the school 
decision as an irritant, those 3 seats are in 
jeopardy. It is touch and go for Republi- 
cans in Kentucky. The same goes for 
Maryland and some other border areas. 
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As for Negro voters, the great majority 
are Democrats anyway. A poll by the 
University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center shows that, in 1952, 4 Negroes 
voted Democratic for every 1 who voted 
Republican. There is little indication of 
a major switch since. 

Taxes are, of course, a continuing 
irritant. However, it appears now that 
few votes will be won or lost on this 
issue in 1954. Democrats tried to make 
capital of a claim that the Republican 
tax law, which went on the books this 
summer, favored the big taxpayer at the 
expense of the small taxpayer. The tax 
issue, however, has failed to come to life. 
Voters rarely complain about the Repub- 
lican tax formula. More often, voters ex- 
press fear that Democrats, if returned to 
power, might increase taxes. 

Gifts abroad, likewise, bring com- 
plaints from voters, but those complaints 
do not register against one party or the 
other. Republicans and Democrats have 
followed about the same course here. 

Among old people, there is widespread 
satisfaction over increased pensions and 
easier pension rules, voted by Congress 
in closing days. — 

Scattered complaints revolve around 
many issues, some of them purely local. 
People here and there grumble about 
schools, roads, property taxes. Some talk 
about bad weather, about a water short- 
age, about congested traffic. Juvenile 
delinquency is a worry. High rents in 


districts 


some cities are an irritant. Such things 
create a state of mind that can, unless 
offset by pleasanter thoughts, react 
egainst the party in control—nationally 
as well as locally. 

The job shortage, above all other 
worries, is hurting Republicans. This is a 
scattered complaint, but it shows up in 
some key areas where Republicans can- 
not afford to lose votes. 

There are 1.8 million more persons 
looking for jobs now than in November, 
1952, when a Republican President and 
Congress were elected. Other millions 
have lost overtime pay. Dissatisfaction 
over layoffs is not limited to those direct- 
ly affected. Their families are disturbed. 
Other workers in the same industry or 
locality become uneasy, for fear they, 
too, will lose their jobs. Unemployment 
reduces buying power. Merchants lose 
customers. Business goes sour locally. 
Whole communities are affected. 

Republicans note with concern the 
figures on the election of 1952, when 
they barely squeaked into control of 
Congress. Mr. Eisenhower won the 
Presidency by a.margin of 6.5 mil- 
lion votes. Yet Republicans, in popular 
vote, carried the elections for seats in 
the House of Representatives by only 
63,000 votes. 

So the latest figure of well over 3 mil- 
lion unemployed, while not large by 
earlier standards, becomes highly impor- 
tant in the 1954 election outlook. 
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The job problem bears down in a num- 
ber of widely separated areas. 

In Oregon, a 90-day strike in the lum- 
ber industry, though ended with a tem- 
porary agreement, has left workers edgy. 
Merchants have suffered, and some com- 
plain because the Government failed to 
step in to break the strike. 

In the textile regions of New England, 
unemployment isjan old story. 

In steel-producjng areas, many are out 
of work, now thatjthe mills are producing 
at only 66 per cer:t of capacity, but there 
are indications that orders are rising. 

Coal regions are depressed. Miners’ 
troubles spread to others in the same 
areas, causing discontent. Distress among 
coal miners can affect congressional 
seats in Pennsylvania, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, other States. 

In the auto region around Detroit, the 
job problem is being made worse by shut- 
downs for model change-overs. 

The old argument that most factory 
workers and miners are Democrats any- 
way is little comfort to Republicans. Lay- 
offs affect many besides the workers 
themselves. Further, many past elections 
have shown that workers do not necessar- 
ily. vote Democratic just because the 
union bosses tell them to. So job short- 
ages can cost votes that otherwise might 
go to Republicans 

The farm problem, next in impor- 
tance, has Republicans worried. Grum- 
bling is widespread in farm areas. Many 
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FARM HANDS TALK IT OVER 
Where incomes are down, the rural contests bear 


farmers are inclined to blame their trou- 
bles on the present Republican regime, 
even though the slide in farm income 
started under Democrats. 

Discontent over what is happening to 
the farmer cuts into rock-ribbed Repub- 
lican areas, which the party must carry 
to win. 

The Administration is hard put to 
quiet the farmer’s fears. For what they 
sell, farmers are netting 2.3 billion dol- 
lars a year less than when Republicans 
came to power. That’s a drop of 16 per 
cent. For what they buy, farmers are 
paying a little more now than at the 
end of the Democratic regime. Farmers, 
by and large, are not appeased by the 
argument that they still are better off 
than at any time except during World 
War II and the period immediately after 
the war. 

In Iowa, with hog prices good, farmers 
have been fairly content. In the dairy 
States, it’s a different story. In the Wis- 
consin primaries, Democrats accounted 
for the biggest proportion of the vote 
since 1912. In Minnesota, the combined 
Democratic and Farmer-Labor parties 
drew more primary votes than the Re- 
publicans—the first time that had hap- 
pened since Democrats and Farmer- 
Laborites combined their parties 10 years 
ago. 

These and other signs show why Re- 
publicans are worried about the farm 
vote. 


watching 


Other things keep arising to affect 
the voter’s frame of mind. 

Crowded schools in many areas pro- 
duced new irritations when another 
term opened in September. 

Business, by and large, is good, despite 
trouble spots. But the promised autumn 
upturn is slower getting started than 
many expected. 

The “cold war,” with continuing signs 
that Russia is on top, hurts the party in 
power. Voters are confused about U.S. 
policy, and some wonder aloud if the 
Government is, too. 

The draft is always an irritant, but the 
pressure is off a bit, with smaller month- 
ly calls. Voters are not inclined to blame 
Republicans for the draft as it now 
stands. 

Many federal workers are sore be- 
cause Mr. Eisenhower vetoed their pay 
raise. 

Some small businessmen complain that 
they can’t get a Government loan. 

It’s a question, really, of what the 
prevailing mood of the country turns 
out to be on Election Day. 

Millions are content, feel that they are 
better off than ever before. Other mil- 
lions are disgruntled over one problem 
or another. Which group is in the ma- 
jority will be disclosed on November 2. 


A report on how political winds are 
blowing in New England and on the 
West Coast follows this article. 
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Campaign Report: 


REPUBLICANS “RUNNING SCARED” 
ON BOTH COASTS 


From two widely separated parts of the 
country—the West Coast and New Englend— 
come signs of trouble for Republicans this elec- 


tion year. 


At stake are 7 Senate seats, 69 House seats 
in 9 States. Any slight shift in political trends 


There are signs of at least a moderate 
amount of trouble in this election year 
for Republicans on the Pacific Coast and 
in New England. 

If an election were held today, Re- 
publicans probably would lose a few— 
2 or 3 at least—House seats in the 9 
States. There is a possibility that they 
might lose 2 Senate seats as well, but 
odds lean toward their holding the 7 
Senate seats at stake. 

In these two widely separated parts of 
the country, Republicans are “handi- 
capped” somewhat by the large propor- 
tion of House seats that they now hold— 
48 out of 69. With any voter defection, 
it will be easy for Republicans to suffer 
a net loss. There are fewer Democrats, 
on the other hand, to unseat, as an offset 








and the party in power can lose some critical 
seats in Congress. 
To test sentiment, report trends in the two 


areas, members of the Board of Editors of U. S. 


to any losses the Republicans may be 
dealt. 

Actually, for the political reporter on 
the West Coast or in New England, 
there are few signs of widespread voter 
dissatisfaction with the party in power. 
Yet there are scattered signs of irritation 
among some groups that do indicate at 
least mild trouble for Republicans. 

The situation differs in each region 
and in each State. The report that fol- 
lows is based upon on-the-ground surveys 
made during recent days in each of the 
9 States—3 on the Pacific Coast and 6 
in New England. 


On the Pacific Coast, voters gener- 
ally appear to be reasonably contented. 
Business is quite good. Unemployment 


News & World Report made an on-the-ground 
size-up. What they found is reported below. 


is not general. Farmers don’t feel they 
have a great deal to be discontented 
about. é 

Even so, there is a fairly definite pros- 
pect that Republicans will suffer a net 
loss of at least 1 or 2 House seats in the 
November 2 voting. There is a real 
chance that they may lose a Senate seat 
in Oregon. 

At stake on the Coast are 2 Senate 
seats, both now held by Republicans, 
and 41 House seats, of which Republi- 
cans hold 29, Democrats 12. 

In California, an improvement in 
business and jobs apparently is working 
to the advantage of the “ins,” without 
regard to party. Individuals complain of 
conditions, sometimes loudly, but those 
familiar with the situation there say that 
































~Pletcher in The Sioux City Journal-Tribune 


“SMILEI 


—Dorman H. Smith for NEA Service, Inc. 


“ENOUGH TO GO AROUND?” 


Hard to measure: the strength of the President's coattails 


—Baldy in The Atlanta Constitution 


“LATEST FALL FASHION” 
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no group has been very hard hit by the 
mild business setback of this year. 

In the Los Angeles area, the State’s 
political pivot, the business dip was more 
moderate than elsewhere, the turn came 
sooner and has gone further. 

Farm income is down, as it is nation 
ally, but some economists say it is down 
in California only from a superboom to a 
boom, that basically Califgrnia’s economy 
is sound, stable and improving. This has 
an inevitable effect on politics and voting 

In California’s senatorial campaign, Re 
publicans like to think that the election 
was decided last June. Under the State’s 
unusual system of cross-filing, Senato 
Thomas H. Kuchel and his present op- 
ponent, Representative Samuel W. Yorty 
(Democrat), each were entered in the 
primaries of both parties. Senator Kuchel 
received a total vote of 1,574,000, while 
Representative Yorty polled 931,000. 

The Democrats pooh-pooh the statisti- 
cal analysis of the primary election. They 
point out that, in all, only 2,851,000 
votes were cast in the primaries, out of 
a registration of 5,460,000, while the 
total vote in 1952 was 5,185,000. Mr. 
Yorty’s hopes are buoyed, too, by the 
fact that registration since the primary 
has been running Democratic 5 to 2, as 
against a normal 3 to 2. 

To catch up with the Senator, Mr. 
Yorty is conducting a whirlwind cam- 
paign to woo voters who took no part in 
the campaign. California political experts 
say he has a long way to go 

In California contests for House seats, 
observers say there are touch-and-go 
situations in several districts. Joseph M. 
Kennick, Democrat, is said to be giving 
the incumbent Republican, Craig Hos- 
mer, a tight race. And William E 
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Roskam, Democrat, is in a close battle 
with Representative Edgar W. Hiestand, 
Republican. Both of these districts are in 
Los Angeles, and campaigns are based on 
straight pro- and anti-Eisenhower issues. 

In other districts, Democrats hope to 
unseat Republican Oakley Hunter, who 
made a poor. showing in the primaries 
and has the farm issue held against him 
by some, and to defeat Republican J. 
Arthur Younger, on the basis of increas- 
ingly Democratic registration in his 
district. 

Meanwhile, Republicans are taking a 
dead aim at Democratic Representative 
Cecil R. King, and also have lively ex- 
pectations of retiring Representative 
Robert L. Condon, Democrat. Mr. Con- 
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don was denied security clearance by the 
Atomic Energy Commission to witness 
the detonation of an atomic bomb. 

One other House contest is admitted 
by both sides to be of doubtful outcome. 
In San Diego, Adm. Ross T. McIntire, 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s personal 
physician, is trying his hand at politics 
against incumbent Republican Bob Wil- 
son, with the outcome not yet predict- 
able. 

Net result of the House contest in 
California, thus, could be that Republi- 
cans will break even. But they could lose 
1 or 2 seats if the Democratic trend 
picks up. 

In Oregon, Republicans are really 
trightened. They concede -a Democratic 
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—Pletcher in The Sioux City Journal-Tribune 


“POSTSEASON HARANGUE” 
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~dJustus in The Minneapolis Star 


“POINTING WITH PRIDE” 


Hard to agree: Who did what in Congress? 


—Herblock in The Washington Post & Times Herald 


“MIND IF | USE THAT TEXT?’ 
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trend and the very possible defeat of 
Senator Guy Cordon. The Republicans 
were shocked and aroused by showings 
of a recent—and, in the past, very re- 
liable—private poll, never more than 2 
per cent off. 

This poll shows the Democrats’ nomi- 
nee for the Senate, Richard L. Neuber- 
ger, receiving 54 per cent of the vote in 
populous Multnomah County, which is 
the Portland area. In rural Lincoln 
County, Mr. Neuberger also was given 
the approval of 52.75 per cent of those 
polled. 

Behind this situation is the fact that 
Oregon has been hardest hit of the three 
coast States, in terms of economic ac- 
tivity. The worst blow was a 90-day 
strike in the lumber industry, main eco- 
nomic prop of the State. Production was 
down 50 per cent for three months. 

Two other economic props also have 
been shaken. It has been a cold, wet 
summer, the wettest in years. This caused 
crop spoilage in some areas and dis- 
couragement of the usually lucrative 
tourist trade. 

In addition to the economic factor, 
there is the personal factor of State Sen- 
ator Neuberger. A liberal Democrat from 
Portland, he has an engaging personal- 
ity and packs ardor into his speeches. 
He is an intellectual, a prolific author of 
books and articles on the beauties and 
problems of the Northwest. In the State 
Legislature, he has been a “gadfly,” 
buzzing with ideas both for political 
strategy and the improvement of things 
in Oregon, usually of a liberal, New 
Deal cast. 

For weeks, Mr. Neuberger has been 
making much of the public-power ques- 
tion, a lively issue in Oregon. He accuses 
Senator Cordon of isolationism. 

Consequently, Mr. Cordon, a quiet 
Senator who was detained in Washing- 
ton until the adjournment of Congress, 
returned home to find himself on the de- 
fensive. He is only beginning to cam- 
paign, with five weeks to make up any 
lost ground. 

To win, political analysts say, Mr. 
Neuberger must pile up a big lead in 
Portland. State-wide, the Republicans 
have an edge of 16,000 in registrations. 

Oregon has 4 seats in the House, all 
held by Republicans. Of these, 2—and 
probably 3—are expected to go to Re- 
publicans again. A real contest has de- 
veloped for the seat from Portland, with 
numerous observers there giving Mrs. 
Edith Green a better than even chance 
to defeat Republican Tom Lawson Mc- 
Call. A Republican incumbent in eastern 
Oregon, Sam Coon, is having difficulties, 
but the experts expect him to win out 
by November. 

In the State of Washington, condi- 
tions are more stable than in Oregon. 
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There is no Senate contest this year and 
only a single change in the House dele- 
gation is expected by either the poli- 
ticians or the political observers. 
Washington has fared better, econom- 
ically, than Oregon because it is less de- 
pendent on the lumber industry and so was 
not severely hurt by the strike. There is 
some unemployment, incomes are -down 
on farms and in cities, but the State’s econ- 
omy is buoyed by many federal projects— 
in dams, atomic energy, aircraft contracts. 
The State sends 7 members to Con- 
gress, and 6 of these are now Republi- 
cans. The seventh, Representative at 


AT STAKE IN NEW ENGLAND — 
5 Senate Seats, 28 House Seats 


MAINE 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
CONNECTICUT 


RHODE ISLAND 





Large Don Magnuson, is a Democrat and 
is considered safe for re-election. He 
was elected in 1952 when President 
Eisenhower swept the State and Repub- 
licans carried every congressional district. 

Democrats claim they are about to un- 
seat Thomas M. Pelly, a first-termer who 
barely squeaked through in 1952 in an 
ordinarily Democratic district. The 
Democrats say Mr. Pelly rode in on 
President Eisenhower's coattails then and 
that the Democratic nominee, former 
Senator Hugh Mitchell, will defeat him 
this time. 

All in all, the West Coast shows some 
signs of a Democratic trend, but it is 
apparently of less vigor than elsewhere 
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and threatens, as of now, no more than 
a normal off-year shift in congressional 
representation. 


In New England, Democrats hope to 
fare somewhat better than on the West 
Coast. Senator Leverett Saltonstall and 
at least 1 Republican House member are 
to have rough going in Massachusetts. 
Two Republican House members have a 
hard race ahead of them in Connecticut. 
If things are going their way. Democrats 
might pick up additional seats in Con- 
necticut. 

At polls in the 6 New England States 
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this year, 5 Senators and 28 House mem- 
bers are being elected. Going into the 
elections of 1954, 4 of the Senators were 
Republican, 1 Democratic, while 19 of 
the House members were Republican, 9 
Democratic. Democrats are confident of 
a net gain in the House races and are 
hopeful but not confident of picking up 
a Senator. 

The Maine election gave the Governor- 
ship to a Democrat, but Republicans re- 
tained the 1 Senate and 3 House seats 
there. That leaves the decision on 4 Sen- 
ate and 25 House seats still to be settled 
in New England. 

In New Hampshire and Vermont, 
no one expects any change in the tradi- 
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tionally Republican voting. Even Demo- 
crats regard these States as sure to keep 
the 2 Senate seats—both in New Hamp- 
shire—and 3 House seats in the Republi- 
can fold. 

That leaves 2 Senate seats and 22 
House seats to be fought for in Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 
It is here that the real fight is to be 
made, with the Democrats trying to hold 
their solid control of Rhode Island and 
pick up ground in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

In Massachusetts, Republicans are 
running more scared than usual this year. 
They are afraid that what happened in 
Maine may turn out to be a national 
trend toward Democrats. Candid ap- 
praisals of the Massachusetts situation, 
made by political experts of both parties, 
paint this kind of picture: 

On balance, the State in the last two 
decades has been somewhat more Demo- 
cratic than Republican. Of the 2.3 mil- 
lion voters registered, almost 1 million 
do not record themselves as being either 
Democratic ow» Republican. These inde- 
pendent voters swing with the electoral 
tides, and they carry Massachusetts along 
with them. 

In a situation like this, Republicans 
say that, if the voting in Maine really 
reflects an electoral trend toward the 
Democrats, it will take some des- 
perate doing to save Massachusetts. 
Eloquent of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, President Eisenhower himself is 
to pay a visit to the State during the 
campaign. 

On the Republican side, the party has 
its No. 1 vote getter, Senator Saltonstall, 
at the top of the ticket. He is a political 
veteran with three elections to the Gov- 
ernorship and two to the Senate back of 
him. Even Democrats speak highly of his 
record. If he should go down in the No- 
vember voting, Democrats say, it will be 
wholly because of fear and dislike of 
what the Republicans are doing na- 
tionally. 

But this does not mean that Demo- 
crats are going to pull any punches in 
the fight for Mr. Saltonstall’s Senate seat. 
They are campaigning vigorously with 
State Treasurer Foster Furcolo, who 
rolled up a big vote in the Democratic 
primary. 

In the House race, a disturbing fact 
for the Republicans is the relatively high 
unemployment in Massachusetts, espe- 
cially in textile towns. Moreover, the 
Eisenhower Administration has moved 
some federal regional offices out of the 
State and has closed down or trimmed 
employment in important defense agen- 
cies here. 

There now are 8 Republican and 6 
Democratic representatives from the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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How B. F. Goodrich punctures 
production costs by taking its 
foremen to the MOVIES 


To snip off production waste at its base, 
B. F. Goodrich conducts a work-simplifi- 
cation course for its foremen. 

By watching movies of plant operations, 
they learn the principles of motion study. 
Using the knowledge they gain from these 
films, the foremen have been highly suc- 
cessful in eliminating lost time and waste 
motion in their own departments. 


Projectors Find Many Uses 


When B. F. Goodrich began these work- 
simplification courses, they purchased sev- 
eral Kodascope Pageant 16mm. Sound 
Projectors. They have found them so use- 
ful they have also screened safety films, 
instructional movies on operating new 
equipment, and entertainment shows for 
the employees. 

Writes G. J. Kroupa, Jr., Manager of 
Industrial Engineering at the B. F. Good- 
rich plant in Miami, Oklahoma: ‘“‘We have 


IN ADDITION to 16mm. 
projectors, there is also a 
wide range of other Kodak 
audio-visual equipment... 
new filmstrip projector; 
16mm. movie cameras; 


C) Kodascope 16mm. Pageant Sound Projectors 


been very happy with this equipment, and 
it goes reeling along day after day—with- 
Out maintenance or repairs. I’m sure your 
permanent lubrication has a Jot to do with 
this unusual endurance record.” 


Many Models to Choose From 


Reliability isn’t all you get with a Pageant. 
With six models to choose from, you can 
have any combination of features, depend- 
ing on your needs. Extra-bright projection 
for hard-to-darken rooms... flexible or 
reinforced sound for large or odd-shaped 
rooms... easy portability when you need 
it...and yet Pageants are priced with 
the lowest-priced projectors in their class. 

You, too, may be able to deflate a prob- 
lem of cost, training, sales, or morale with 
a Kodascope Pageant 16mm. Sound Pro- 
jector. Ask your Kodak Audio-Visual 
Dealer for a free demonstration or mail 
the coupon for full details. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, bepr. 8-v, Rochester 4, N.Y. | 


Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and 
complete information on: 
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35mm. still cameras; table CO Other eq 
Kodachrome slides; high- NAME 
speed movie camera for COMPANY. 
engineering and methods STREET 
studies; plus a complete 

ag: CITY 
range of special aids for 
making better business STATE 





viewers and projectors for | 


pictures. 
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plant-location 
news 


What transportation facts 
do you need? 


Recently, a container manufacturer using our 
Industrial Location Service to help select the 
right spot for his new plant, sent in this re- 
quest: “We've got to be located where we can 
supply all areas of our market within 36 hours 
at a cost that will let us compete for new busi- 
ness.” As in many other businesses, the trans- 
portation costs and schedules involved could 
make or break his proposed operation. But 
ILS found the perfect location—fast. 

Here are some of the reasons why. ILS is 
the one organization that can give complete, 
up-to-the-minute facts on transportation costs, 
schedules, and facilities. Whether your busi- 
ness calls for assembling heavy or bulky water- 
borne materials, or for the use of air transport 
to get there “fastest with the mostest,” ILS 
can give you all the facts—secured firsthand 
from dozens of carriers. 

We even maintain a Washington office to 
help in transportation problems. From this 
listening post we get current reports on tariffs, 
regulations, and schedules... and all of this 
information is included in our free transpor- 
tation reports. To get one of these studies for 
your needs, all you do is contact ILS. 


We fill in the picture, too 


But this isn’t the only type of transportation 
data ILS supplies. For one specialty-goods 
manufacturer we did all this: located sites with 
suitable warehouses for ceramic bodies, and 
within a short distance of LCL terminals. Even 
more important, we found him available sites 
with private railroad sidings. 

For every suggested location, ILS also pre- 
pared rates for assembling materials and dis- 
tributing finished goods to given points. Sup- 
plied comparative rates for air, rail, water, 
and highway, too. 

By the way, the manufacturer received all 
these facts for a number of sites in /ess than 
ten days. Helped him pick just the right spot 
without delay. 


Other free plant-site services 


Transportation won’t be your only concern 
when you're looking for a new plant location. 
But no matter what factors are involved, ILS 
can be of help. Reports are available on build- 
ings and sites, markets, raw materials, labor, 
water and local laws and regulations—to men- 
tion just a few. These surveys are tailored to 
meet your requirements, and sent to you with- 
out cost or obligation in strictest confidence. 

Our booklet called “Industrial Location 
Services” shows how you can put this valuable 
plant-location data to work. To get your free 
copy, just drop me a card, care of the New 
York State Department of Commerce, Room 
716, 12 State Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 


feo Cane 


Director, Industrial Location Service 
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State. Of these, 2 Republican House 
members are considered to be in the big- 
gest danger. Representative Angier L. 
Goodwin, in the shakiest position, was 
elected by only 1 percentage point in 
1952 when Mr. Eisenhower was turning 
out votes for Republicans. Representa- 
tive Laurence Curtis also is in for a hard 
fight. He won by a 4 per cent margin in 
1952. Both of their districts are urban 
areas in the Boston suburbs. 

Massachusetts, apparently, is not to be 
counted as safe for the Republicans. 

In Connecticut, Democrats think they 
have a chance to win at least 1 House 
seat, perhaps 2. They have fairly strong 
candidates, plenty of money, and are 
fighting hard, with substantial backing 
from CIO union leaders. 

The division of House seats in Con- 
necticut now is 5 Republicans and 1 











“NO RELAXING THERE” 


Democrat. The Democrat, Thomas J. 
Dodd, got a 54 per cent vote in 1952 in 
spite of the Eisenhower sweep of the 
State, and is regarded by politicians on 
the spot as certain of re-election. 

Two other districts could turn to the 
Democrats this year, if the tide is run- 
ning in their direction. These are the 
second district, held by Representative 
Horace Seely-Brown, Jr., and the at- 
large seat held by Antoni N. Sadlak. A 
small shift in the tide from 1952 would 
turn each out of office. 

Connecticut is a pendulum State that 
usually swings the same way that the na- 
tion is moving. If it is a Democratic year 
elsewhere, Connecticut Democrats ex- 
pect to win a smacking victory; if not, 
the Republicans may hold their ground. 
As seen locally, odds seem to favor some 
Democratic gain in the House. 





In Rhode Island, conversely, Repub- 
licans this year are using the State as a 
testing ground to see if 1952 started a 
long-range trend in their direction. Here, 
they are trying for 1 Senate seat and 2 
House seats, all now held by Democrats. 
Democratic victories two years ago were 
by narrow margins of 3 to 5 per cent 
and President Eisenhower carried the 
State by less than 1 percentage point. 

But the State’s Republicans are not 
making any victory claims yet. They 
figure that they will need some real 
breaks to win. If the Maine trend is a 
national one, they are sunk, 

The big issue in Rhode Island is un- 
employment. There is a good bit of it, 
centered in the politically potent Black- 
stone valley, which contains Woonsocket 
and Central Falls. 

For the Republicans, the big question 





























Sadonan Hesse in The St. Louis Globe Democrat 
“WHERE TO ATTACK?‘ 
The next five weeks will tell the tale 


is whether the voters will blame the na- 
tional or the State administration for the 
joblessness. There is a big effort.to pin 
the responsibility on the Democrats and 
their long regime in the State capitol. 

Democrats say this will be unsuccess- 
ful. Impartial observers predict another 
Democratic vote in Rhode Island all 
along the line, perhaps with a slightly 
smaller margin than usual. 

Throughout New England, if the vot- 
ing in Maine was the sign of a trend as” 
Democrats claim, a minimum Demo- . 
cratic estimate calls for a net gain of from 
2 to 5 House seats. Their maximum esti- 
mate would be from 5 to 7 House seats 
and the Massachusetts Senate seat. 

The minimum claim of Republicans is 
that they will hold their ground. Maxi- 
mum Republican claims call for a sweep 
of Rhode Island. 
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FATTER CATTLE 


from NATURAL GAS! 








< oem strange as it may seem, Lion Oil Company is 
. actually utilizing natural gas to help fatten cattle on 
American farms. How is this so? 


By a modern miracle of petro-chemistry, nitrogen fertilizer 
materials are produced through a combination of air, water, 
and natural gas at Lion’s two giant chemical plants. 


Stockmen and farmers utilizing this valuable plant food are 
obtaining remarkably increased yields of corn, small grains 
and pasture grasses. Because of this economical source of 
stock feed, the Nation is building larger and better beef 
cattle, more productive dairy herds, and finer, fatter hogs. 


Thus, gas taken from the ground is used to return nitrogen 
to the depleted soil, replenishing its life and maintaining 
agriculture in its important place in our economy. 


Scientific research, bringing to light the amazingly rich store 
of organic chemicals hidden within crude petroleum and 
natural gas, has created a Petro-chemical Industry that is 
leading the way to the attainment of better things for 
better living. 

Still more and better products are yet to come from the test 
tubes of Lion’s research laboratories. At this moment, im- 


portant projects are being studied, developed, tested and 
tried—test-tube samples of tomorrow! 





LION OIL COMPAN Y 






£L DORADO 
ARKANSAS 


This advertisement first appeared in 1950. It is just as timely today, and is being repeated with only one change—the 
original advertisement mentioned one giant chemical plant, and now there are two. The new Barton Plant, recently 
completed, and built to meet increasing needs, is located on the Mississippi River near New Orleans, 
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view == with PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


Premier of French Republic 





FRANCE READY TO ACCEPT 
GERMANY AS ALLY, IF— 


Here, for the first time, is the authorita- _ 


tive report of what France wants in Europe. 
The French Government, which can make 
or break the Western Alliance as it now 
stands, goes on record as favoring the ad- 
) mission of West Germany into the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Pierre Mendés-France, the French Pre- 


mier, in the following exclusive interview 


for U.S. News & World Report, indicates 


. 
4 


Q Is it your feeling, Mr. Mendés-France, that the 
threat of Soviet military aggression in Europe has de- 
creased in the last year or two? 

A I do not know if their military forces behind the 
Iron Curtain are higher or lower today than they 
were two years ago. 

I do think that the situation is not so tense as it was, 
for example, in 1950. The reason for that, perhaps, is 
that in 1950 the Russian forces in Europe were not 
faced with any Western forces worth mentioning. It 
was a kind of military vacuum. 

Since 1950 some defensive forces have been built. 
They are not as large as the Eastern forces, but some- 
thing has been built under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. If the Russians attacked now, they 
would not have an easy “promenade” but a true fight. 
There is no more vacuum. Perhaps this has changed 
Russia’s behavior. I don’t know. Perhaps there are 
some other reasons. I don’t know. But I think that our 
Western organization in the last two years has 
achieved a better equilibrium, even if it is not fully 
satisfactory—as I think it is not—and has to be im- 
proved. At any rate, the equilibrium is better today 
than it was in 1950. 

Q Does this mean that German rearmament is less 
urgent or less necessary today than it was thought to 
be in 1950? 

A That is another question. I don’t know if it is 
more necessary or less necessary. But I do think that 
a German contribution is necessary today, and I have 





that he will peg the future of his Cabinet 
to the full acceptance of that position by 
the French Assembly. He says he does not 
neea Communist votes in the French Parlia- 
ment. 

The Premier's answers to the questions 
the world is asking about France's role are 
published in full as he gave them in his 
Paris office to Regional Editor Robert Klei- 


always said so. It is necessary because, even if the 
equilibrium is better than it was, if we speak of con- 
ventional and classical armaments, there is still a 
superiority in the Eastern forces. This cannot be 
questioned. 

On the other hand, if the West has to build up, to 
improve its defensive forces, I don’t see any teason 
why the German potential should not be used. :They 
have potentialities in military forces, in factories; 
they have potentialities in the political field in Europe. 
All these potentialities must be used for the com- 
mon defense. 

It would be paradoxical to organize a common-de- 
fense system on the Elbe River and not allow the 
Germans to take part in it. More than that, it would 
give them a kind of economic advantage which would 
be very bad for other countries in competition for 
world trade. 

For all these reasons it is only fair and sensible, I 
think, to decide that the Germans have to take part 
in the common defense. There have been lots of dis- 
cussions about the way of organizing this German 
contribution, of course, and there is disagreement 
among the French people about the way in which it 
should be done. 

Q Do you feel that there should be any restrictions 
of a long-term character on German sovereignty? 

A No. 

Q Do you feel there should be some restrictions of 
a temporary character? 
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Demands of the French People: British Membership 


In an EDC, and Slower Trend to “Supergovernment” 


A I think that German sovereignty must be re- 
stored now. It does not make sense that 10 years after 
a war some stable and definite kind of relation be- 
tween a country and the former enemies of this coun- 
try has not been achieved. This means that Germany 
must be made sovereign and have with other countries 
the normal relations between sovereign states. 

Q Could you explain one thing Americans find it 
hard to understand? France proposed the EDC and 
France rejected it. Could you explain why? 

A It is only fair to recognize that the treaty, as it 
was proposed to the French Parliament last month, 
was not the kind of international army that was pro- 
posed at the beginning. Of course, it always is so 
when you have an international negotiation. You 
propose an idea, and, even if this idea is accepted by. 
your partners, the international negotiation brings 
some alterations. The proposal at the end of the dis- 
cussions is, of course, not exactly the same as it was 
at the beginning. But that is not the only point. 

If German rearmament and the EDC had been 
proposed to the French Parliament in 1951 or 1952, 
perhaps the French; Parliament would have ratified 
it, although I am nit sure of it. But the chances of 
ratification have regularly deteriorated in the last 18 
months. All the Gallup polls which have been made 
and the soundings which were made inside Parliament 
have shown that the trend was going down. 

For this reason, |; feel that it would have been the 
responsibility of past French Governments to have 
pressed the ratificgtion through two years ago, or 
even one year ago; Perhaps they would have suc- 
ceeded. If they did’not do that, the reason probably 
was that they felt the ratification vote could not be 
won. They felt that;the majority in the Assembly was 
against it, and I think they were right. 

But then, what tuey ought to have done was to in- 
form the other cou:#tries concerned and to say frankly 

. 
that it was difficult; or perhaps impossible, to get the 
ratification. It was a great error to repeat continuously 
to our allies and partners that the ratification would 
be obtained. It wat easy to see, especially in the last 
year, that it was ngt possible to do so. 

Q What were thp objections to the treaty? 

A There were lpts of objections, but I want to 
concentrate on two main points. 

The first one we's the position of Britain. You see, 
France has been eiigaged in two wars recently. Each 
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—Wide World 


PREMIER MENDES-FRANCE 


time the Germans were the enemies and the British 
the friends. The French were willing to reconcile 
themselves with the Germans. All the French people 
are. Of course, they don’t all agree on the question of 
German rearmament, but the idea of reconciliation 
is an idea which everybody accepts. 

* Everybody realizes in France that peace in Europe 
will be insured on a sound basis only when France 
and Germany co-operate on a friendly basis. But 
when Frenchmen saw in EDC a kind of German co- 
operation to be obtained at the price of cutting our 
co-operation with the British—that we would be 
nearer to the Germans and further from the British— 
many objected. They want reconciliation with Ger- 
many, but not at the cost of parting from the British. 

They have the feeling that, in the past, the British 
have helped us, given us our security. On the con- 
trary, the Germans were our opponents. And the 
French people didn't understand why they should 
accept some kind of organization in which the British 

(Continued on next page) 
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CHAU 


... “We are willing to accept some supranationality” 


would not take part. Anything the British will accept, 
the French will understand they must accept too. 
But, if the British don’t accept it, it is very difficult 
for the French to see why they have to accept it. So 
the first thing which was criticized in EDC was the 
absence of the British, and, when we look for new 
devices for organizing Europe, the first thing is that 
we have to see the British included, if possible. 

Now, another thing which worried some people in 
France was the supranational organization of EDC, 
the giving up of an important part of our sovereignty 
in military fields. I myself am convinced that, in the 
future, we will have to give up quite an important 
part of our sovereignty and will have to accept some 
organization in Europe in which some supranational 
institutions will be built. But lots of French people 
are reluctant to do that. We have to bring them to 
that. 


“CAUTIOUS EVOLUTION’ — 


Q. How can that be done? 

A I think it is the duty of the Government to lead 
them in such a direction. But the speed of this evolu- 
tion must be carefully studied. It will not be possible 
to get the French people to accept too rapid an evolu- 
tion. This kind of evolution must be made, but must 
be made at a sound and cautious speed. It is difficult 
to get any country to come into a common organiza- 
tion in which its elbowroom and freedom of action 
will be reduced. So it was for your country when you 
built your own confederation in the United States. At 
the beginning, you were 13 republics, speaking the 
same language, having the same religion, having 
fought a common enemy. You had the same interests 
and, in spite of that, it was awfully difficult to bring 
all these States under one Federal Government. You 
formed a confederation first, a Federal Government 
years later. 

In Europe, it is more difficult because Europeans 
don’t speak the same language. They have not the 
same traditions. They have not the same religion, not 
the same economic interests. They have not fought 
the same enemy in the past. On the contrary, they 
have had wars among themselves. For all these rea- 
sons, national feelings are stronger in Europe than 
they were in your country. This is why it is more 
difficult. I am sure that, in your country, even the 
people convinced that we ought to organize some 
kind of United States of Europe understand that and 
will understand the difficulties in getting it and the 
need to accept some kind of slow and wise evolution. 

Perhaps the EDC was an attempt to move too 
quickly toward the result. This is another reason why 
some Frenchmen in military circles and in economic 
sectors, too, were reluctant. 

Now that we are looking for another solution, we 


have to keep in mind the reasons why the French 
were reluctant: the British being excluded and supra- 
national authority being too strong. 


ROLE OF BRUSSELS PACT— 


Q What kind of new solution do you now propose? 

A If we have some new machinery in which the 
British will be included and in which the evolution 
toward supranational authority is not so rapid, per- 
haps we will be able to produce a solution acceptable 
for everybody, especially for the French people. 
The plan we have prepared for the London Confer- 
ence proposes using, as you know, the Brussels Pact 
{a mutual-defense pact signed in 1948 by Britain, 
France and the Low Countries] framework. It in- 
cludes the British, and the supranational institutions 
would not be so strong as they were in the EDC. 

Q You have no objection to some supranational 
authority then, as long as it is a moderate dose? 

A I have no objection to the principle. In fact, in 


the Brussels Treaty, as it stands today, there is no - 


supranational power at all. 

We have proposed to put a dose of supranationality 
into it. This means, for example, that some decisions 
must be made by a majority, and the minority has to 
accept them. 

So, as you see, we are willing to introduce some 
supranationality inside of the Brussels organizations, 
but perhaps a bit less than was in the EDC. 

Q Aren’t there already some supranational aspects 
to the NATO Treaty in the actual functioning of 
SHAPE [Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Eu- 
rope] and the Supreme Command? 

A If I am right, I think that in NATO there is 
no supranational authority at all, except that there 
is common military command. But it is the same in a 
coalition, in a confederation. I am not speaking of 
that. I am speaking of the political machinery of the 
administrative machinery. In NATO there is no supra- 
national authority there at all. On the contrary, in the 
Brussels Treaty amendment which we propose, there 
will be a certain dose of supranational power. 

Q You are not proposing to amend the NATO 
Treaty as well for the same purpose? 

A Not for the time being. 

Q And do you have any objection to admitting 
Germany to NATO as a full member? 

A Our proposal at the beginning did not include 
Germany coming into NATO because this is an idea 
which is very unpopular in France and in the Na- 
tional Assembly. But, when Mr. Eden [Britain’s For- 
eign Secretary] came to Paris, we were told that all 
the countries concerned that he had visited, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Italy, Germany, and, of course, 
England, as well as the United States, agreed to the 


(Continued on page 90) 
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NEW WORD FOR BUSINESS: STABILITY 


High-Level Activity but No Boom 


To clear up confusion about business— 
Downslide, in nearly everything, is over. 
Business, in general, leveled out. months 
ago, is moving along on even keel now. 
Upturn, when it comes, will be moderate, 
will not lead to another ‘‘superboom” like 


that of 1952 and 1953. 


It is taking a different word now to de- 
scribe the present state of business and 
the outlook for business. 

The word is “stability.” It takes the 
place of “recession,” used in the 1948-49 
period, and “depression,” picturing the 
1929-32 era, and “profitless prosperity” 
as used in the 1920s. 

“Stability” describes the condition that 
dominates business now, that has domi- 
nated business for many past months, 
and that is likely to be the dominant 
business condition for months to come. 

The stability of today is at a relatively 
high level. It shows up in almost all of 
the official figures that measure business 
activity. There is nothing now in sight to 
suggest that the stability of the present— 
and of months past—will be replaced by 
any pronounced swings, either up or 
down, in the months ahead. 

A turn up from present levels, when it 
comes later this year, almost surely is to 
be moderate. There is to be no return 
to the superboom of war periods or to 
the boom levels of the “catch up” period 


after World War II. Instead, business is ~ 


to run on something of a plateau—a high 
plateau, but not rising sharply to new 
peaks. 

If you look over the tables on pages 
80 and 31 you see what has been going 
on in business. 

Official measuring rods, almost uni- 
formly, reveal stability. 

Prices show little change over long 
periods. That is true all the way along 
the line, in wholesale prices, retail prices, 
the cost of living. For 20 months the cost 
of living has varied less than 1 per cent 
from one month to the next. It currently 
is 1.1 per cent higher than in January, 
1953. 

Production of factories and mines is 
down, but construction is up. Farmers’ 
net income is down, but wage and salary 
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You can expect, instead, a period of high- 
level, stable business. 

Even now, business is quite good. 

“Some lines remain a little rocky. Over all, 
though, the ups about balance the downs. 

This article will help you get the business 


picture in perspective. 


income is up. Personal income available 
for spending is slightly larger because 
federal taxes were cut as of January 1. 

Employment is stable, by any past 
standard. The number of people in non- 
seasonal jobs has stayed in the neighbor- 
hood of 64 to 65 million for the last year 
and a half. 

Unemployment is higher, with more 
than 3 million people out of work, where 
about 2 million were seeking jobs in 
January, 1953. This gradual rise is traced 
to the fact that the number of people 
seeking jobs is increasing as the popu- 
lation grows, and to a return, in many 
industries, of periodic layoffs for model 
changes and other reasons. It’s the kind 


-Jones & Laughlin 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
Orders are perking up 





of unemployment, on_ its present 
scale, that always has accompanied a 
period of business stability as con- 
trasted with a period of rapid business 
expansion. 

Total spending for all goods and serv- 
ices, another favorite measuring rod for 
business, shows stability, too. Total 
spending fell sharply just after the Ko- 
rean war ended in mid-1953. But it has 
been holding steady thus far in 1954, 
with a slight upturn in the three-month 
period ending June 30. 

Within the stability of today are some 
booms and some recessions. However, 
they seem to cancel each other out, 
leaving the national economy just about 
on an even keel, on the whole. 

Building, as often pointed out, is 
at a high level and booming. That is the 
case in housing, public construction, com- 
mercial building. Industrial building is 
subsiding, yet it still remains much above 
“recession” levels. 

Trade is the picture of stability at 
this point. Retail trade has leveled off, 
after recovering from a general spring 
downturn. Department stores report only 
minor seasonal variations in sales during 
the last three months. The usual back-to- 
school buying developed in mid-Septem- 
ber and pushed sales upward. 

The even pace of trade is reflected in 
merchants’ inventories. They have stayed 
between 22 and 23 billion dollars in 
value for more than a year. In the buying 
rush touched off by the Korean war, by 
contrast, retail inventories jumped 33 per 
cent in a year's time. 

In manufacturing there are many 
signs of the movement toward a more 
orderly, stable production pattern. 

Output of major household goods, for 
example, began to pick up last spring and 
is continuing to gain. Production hit the 
skids last autumn, an aftermath of the 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN BUSINESS - 


PRICES 
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Korean war’s end in July. The recovery 
has found television sets, furniture, laun- 
dry driers and air-conditioning units lead- 
ing the field. 

Upturns now are noted in output of 
ranges, refrigerators, heating units. They 
are not big, spectacular gains, but they 
are helping to bring factories back to an 
even flow of production. 

There are no forecasts, either, of new 
production peaks or a return to the Ko- 
rean-war boom in appliances. Trend in- 
stead is toward a rate of output that 
will meet replacement needs and provide 
for the gradual increase in’ markets due 
to population growth and introduction 
of new products. 
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Industrial Production” 
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Total auto output is lagging below a 
year ago, but the decline is from excep- 
tional boom levels. Some of the decline 
is due, also, to layoffs for model change- 
overs, which are lasting longer this year 
than in the recent past. That in itself 
marks a return to conditions closer to nor- 
mal in this basic industry, with greater 
year-to-year changes in models. 

In steel, another basic industry, the 
tendency toward equilibrium is showing 
up. Steel mills are running now at about 
66 per cent of capacity and, with orders 
perking up, the industry expects to op- 
erate at 70 to 75 per cent of capacity by 
the end of the year. 

Operations at this level are considered 
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nearer to normal than operations a year 
ago, when war orders kept output at 90 to 
100 per cent of capacity. 

Textile mills and clothing factories are 
showing the same type of gradual re- 
covery and leveling off. 

A number of other industries appar- 
ently have moved up a notch, in terms 
of basic growth, and they have con- 
tinued to operate at about the same high 
level all through the “recessions” in other 
lines. In this group are the paper, chem- 
ical, printing and publishing, and food- 
processing industries. 

Service industries, too, show all the 
signs of stability. Laundries, beauty par- 
lors, transportation companies, recreation 
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, ventures—all report growing price con- 
sciousness by customers and _ increased 
competition. However, their over-all 
volume is about the same as a year 
ago, with neither the expansion of a 
a new boom, nor the cutbacks of a 
recession. 

Mining has undergone a recession in 
many areas. But it is benefiting now 
from the pickup in manufacturing, plus 
some special federal aids, including en- 
larged stockpile buying. 

Other signs, besides the developments 
in basic industries, tell a story of stabil- 
ity. Strikes are few, with unions taking a 
conciliatory, “let’s be calm” line. The 
stock market is active, with stock prices 
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high, yet no speculative frenzy has de- 
veloped. 

Repossessions of autos and appliances, 
on installment loans, have leveled off 
since last spring. Mortgage foreclosures 
are insignificant in number. 

The foundation of business stability 
is broad and has many elements. 

Population growth is a basic prop for 
business, the kind that makes for gradual. 
orderly expansion. 

Government spending is down, but 
the worst squeeze from that direction is 
over. Some further decline in actual 
spending is due, but federal outlays will 
remain more than 60 billion dollars a 
year. New orders for military equipment 
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already are creeping upward again. On 
the horizon are big federal programs, 
such as a 50-billion-dollar highway plan, 
increased spending for post offices, hos- 
pitals, conservation projects. 

Wages are steady, in general, with 
average hourly earnings of - factory 
workers at around $1.80 an hour, un- 
varied for the last year. 

Credit is generally easy. 

New tax policies encourage invest- 
ment. 

On the economic scene, in summary, 
all signs point to high-level stability. That 
means general prosperity, with some 
trouble spots here and there, offset by 
minor booms in other lines. 
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Ike’s Work-and-Relax Formula 
Don‘t Get Tied Too Closely to Washington Desk 


One day away from Washing- 
ton for every two days at his 
White House desk--that is the 
formula Dwight Eisenhower has 
adopted for his term as President. 

The Chief Executive finds he 
works better that way, and 
achieves the relaxation that his 
hectic job requires. 

His ‘‘working vacation’ in 
Colorado is part of this presiden- 
tial formula. 

DENVER 

President Eisenhower's work-and- 
play vacation here in the Rocky 
Mountains is part of a fixed plan he 
has set for his full term in the White 
House. 

Mr. Eisenhower finds he works best— 
and relaxes best—away from the capital’s 
often-hectic atmosphere. Because of this 
he is trying to spend one day away from 
Washington for every two days he must 
put in at the White House. 

Up to now, the record shows, he has 


almost succeeded. Since Inauguration 
Day, the President has spent 420 days in 


The President Tries to Get— 


ONE DAY 
AWAY 
FROM 

WASHINGTON 


The Record Shows This— 


Washington, 199 days elsewhere. It 
works out 2.1 days at the White House 
for every one day outside of the capital. 

Mr. Eisenhower intends to stick to this 
practice of getting out of the city as 
much as possible, despite criticism in 
some quarters that he doesn’t put in 
enough time at his White House desk. 

Most Presidents have had similar 
ideas. Mr. Eisenhower, however, no ex- 
ception at finding the Presidency a hard 
taskmaster, is putting his idea into opera- 
tion. 

In his first year as President, Mr. 
Eisenhower managed to get away 114 
days, while spending 251 days in the 
White House. In his second year, to 
date, the record shows 169 days at the 
White House, 85 days elsewhere. 

Mr. Eisenhower feels that such a 
schedule permits him to work hardest at 
his job without subjecting himself to the 
strain which has killed many a President. 

Mr. Eisenhower is nearly 64 years 
old. While he is in excellent health, his 
physician feels that a man of his age 
must adhere to a program permitting him 
time for relaxation as well as work. It is 
partly at the urging of his doctor that 
Mr. Eisenhower has laid down his two- 
for-one schedule. 

Of the 114 days the President spent 
away from the capital during his first 






ame, FOR EVERY 


TWO DAYS 
IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


Since Inauguration Day, the President Has Spent: 








420 Days at the White House 


199 Days Away From Washington 


OR 2.1 Days at the White House 
For Every 1 Day Away From Washington 
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year in office, only 51 were spent on 
vacation. These included 21 in Colorado, 
20 at Augusta, Ga., 8 at his Camp David 
retreat in the Maryland mountains and 
2 days at Pennsylvania State College, 
visiting his brother Milton. 

The 63 other days he spent working at 
Denver and Augusta, traveling to Mexi- 
co, Canada and Bermuda on official busi- 
ness, and making a few political trips. 

So far this year, Mr. Eisenhower has 
taken 51 vacation days, has spent 34 days 
working at various places outside of 
Washington. He has been here in Colo- 
rado more than a month, dividing the 
time about equally between work and 
play, including some side political trips. 

Since it’s part of a President’s job to be 
leader of his party, these are counted as 
working days. 

In 1954, Mr. Eisenhower has spent 
only 8 days away from Washington on 
what is listed as political business, com- 
pared with 13 days in 1953. But between 
now and Election Day that total will go 
up. The President is campaigning for a 
Republican Congress. He’s expected to 
spend considerable time at it. 

After Election Day, Mr. Eisenhower 
plans another “working vacation” at Au- 
gusta in November, and he will return 
to the Georgia retreat for his Christmas 
vacation. 

He plans to begin the second half of 
his term with a two-week vacation in 
Palm Springs, Calif., probably in Febru- 
ary, where he again will combine busi- 
ness with pleasure. 

In touch. No President, however, can 
get completely away from his work, even 
if he fully intends to. His office staff is 
transplanted to his vacation spot. Cabinet 
officers come and go. There are big de- 
cisions to be made. The President, in 
other words, remains in constant touch 
with his job. 

Mr. Eisenhower has been more suc- 
cessful than his immediate predecessors 
in getting away from Washington. Presi- 
dent Truman spent about one fifth of his 
time working and relaxing away from the 
White House. President Roosevelt got 
away about one quarter of the time. 
President Hoover, in his four years, never 
took an extended vacation. 

But one day away from Washington 
for every two days in the White House is 
the formula Mr. Eisenhower has devised 
for dealing with the problems of the 
Presidency. He feels he can do his job 
best that way. 
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WINNING THE 
FIGHT AGAINST 


FAHRENHEIT 


Sea... land... air—Harrison coolers are busy 
everywhere! You'll find lightweight, heavy-duty Harrison 


heat exchangers on submarines, tanks, planes—on all 








types of mobile fighting equipment. But that’s not all! 
Ilarrison’s versatility in the entire heat-transfer field 
is unmatched! Harrison cools far more motor cars, 

far more trains than anyone else. That’s because 
Ilarrison heat exchangers are rugged and reliable . . . 
designed to save space, weight—money, too! And 
remember: our research and engineering departments 


are always on the job. We’re constantly searching for 





and finding new ways to do the cooling job faster, 
more efficiently, more economically. If you have 


a cooling problem, look to Harrison for the answer! 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


TEMPERATURES 


HARRISOX & 


ORDER 








PHONAUDOGRAPH IIl 


MODERN DICTATION EQUIPMENT 







Gray “Pushbutton Dictation”? with new 
premium features, at much lower cost! Rev- 
olutionizes paperwork throughout your organ- 
ization, with tremendous savings. Call your 
Audograph dealer for a demonstration today. 
THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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? The Seventh Fleet = 


READY TO FIGHT FOR FORMOSA 


Eyewitness Tells of China’s New War 


It is the men of the American Seventh Fleet 
who will be in the front line of battle if Com- 
munists carry out their threatened attack 


against Formosa. 


To find out just how ready that Fleet is to 
fight, what it's like to patrol within sight “oe 


a —_ Communist ‘ston Frey, Meet 


sila Desens 


Gi HA 


TAIPEI, Formosa 


The U.S. Seventh Fleet, guarding 
Formosa, now is more than ready and 
willing to fight. That’s the first thing you 
discover in talking with men of the Fleet, 
who will be in the front line of battle if 
Communists carry out their threatened 
attack here. 

The second thing you discover is that 
the Formosa Strait—a 100-mile-wide 
channel separating Chiang Kai-shek’s 
stronghold from the Communist main- 
land—is becoming an_ extraordinarily 
crowded sea and air highway. 

There are four navies of varying 
strength in this Strait: American, British, 
Nationalist Chinese and Communist Chi- 
nese. There is also increasing air activity, 








how American sailors feel about their chances 
in a coming attack, U.S. News & World 
Report sent its Far Eastern editor, Robert P. 


Martin, to sea with the Seventh Fleet. 


co 





Mr. Martin‘s report, an eyewitness account 
from aboard U.S. destroyers actually patrol- 
_ ling 4 the Communist Chinese coast, follows. 
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even though the Communists have not 
yet used here their powerful air forces 
based around Shanghai. 

Just south of the Strait, in a rough tri- 
angle formed by Formosa, Hong Kong 
and the Philippines, carrier forces—back- 
bone of U.S. power in this area—man- 
euver on the flat, glassy sea. 

In the Strait itself, a handful of Ameri- 
can destroyers prowl up and down the 
mainland coast and close to offshore is- 
lands. Their sensitive radar constantly 
scans the jagged inlets and rivers, and 
their crews carefully observe each of 
hundreds of junks that put out daily 
from Communist ports and fishing vil- 
lages. 

Nationalist Chinese warships flit back 
and forth between Formosa and the 


Canton 


~Department of Defense 


WHERE THE U.S. SEVENTH 
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mainland for hit-and-run raids on Com- 
munist shipping, and to bombard shore 
targets. 

Close to the mainland is another 
“friendly” fleet, Britain’s Royal Navy. It 
is now doing what many American 
and all Chinese Nationalist officers con- 
sider a decidedly “unfriendly” task— 
escorting British merchant ships from 
Hong Kong to Communist ports in the 
north. 

Planes are in the air almost con- 
stantly. Nationalist bombers and fighters 
race across the Strait. Carriers have 
their combat air-patrol planes in the air 
from dawn to dusk. Navy Neptunes and 
Mariners cruise lazily above the coast, 
watching for Communist ship or troop 
concentrations. “Bogies,” as unidentified 
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4.0.5. carrier task forces 
maneuver in this area 4 - 
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FLEET IS GUARDING THE FORMOSA AREA 
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NATIONALIST DESTROYER ESCORT 
Chiang’s fleet is one of four in the Formosa Strait 


planes are called, bring air alarms back 
on Formosa. 

Far to the north, in a great are run- 
ning from Vladivostok to Dairen and 
south to Tsingtao, U.S. submarines keep 
a silent watch on Russian and Communist 
Chinese shipping, a monotonous task en- 
livened only by practice stalking and eva- 
sion maneuvers against unsuspecting 
“target” ships. 

Occasionally, American submarines 
patrol the waters off Hainan Island, 
searching for evidence that Russians 
have new submarine bases there. The 
Nationalists have reported spotting Rus- 
sian submarines in the Formosa Strait, 
but the U. S. Navy has no confirmation of 
this. 

Throughout this whole area, the U. S. 
Fleet is going out of its way to be de- 
fensive and precautionary. Warships sail 
well outside of the internationally recog- 
nized 12-mile limit. Air patrols are equal- 
ly cautious. American ships do not halt 
junks or coastal shipping, but their infor- 
mation goes to Chinese Nationalist war- 
ships when suspicious activity is noted. 
Nationalists, of course, will take on any- 
thing except British-guarded vessels. 

In Formosa’s Kaohiung Harbor right 
now are the Russian tanker Tuapse, the 
Polish tanker Praca and the new Polish 
cargo ship President Gottwald. Nation- 
alist ships intercepted these three ships 
and have confiscated their cargoes of jet 
fuel and electrical machinery. 

Ready for war. But so far as the U.S. 
Navy is concerned, its own activity is all 
routine and somewhat monotonous. Even 
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so, every ship is in “war cruising con- 
dition.” That means it can fight at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

The Seventh Fleet is built around a 
normal nucleus of four fast aircraft car- 
riers. One, the Philippine Sea, is tem- 
porarily in Japanese waters, participating 
in air-defense exercises with the U.S. Air 
Force. The rest of the Fleet is a visible 





sign of U.S. power and a warning to 
Chinese Communists. 

This potent Fleet is backed up all the 
way across the Pacific by other powerful 
units. The U. S. Pacific Fleet, for example, 
has 125 destroyers, 20 cruisers, 55 sub- 
marines, 15 carriers of various size. With- 
in the next few months, the 45,000-ton 
Midway and 16 destroyers are due to ar- 
rive, fresh from Atlantic duty. Destroyers 
are even more welcome than the big air- 
craft carrier because there is an acute 
neetl for these craft to meet patrol com- 
mitments. 

What really matters. Out in the 
Formosa Strait, where destroyers are 
watchdogs to guard against and warn of 
imminent invasion, the naval power 
stretching all the way to San Francisco 
is not of paramount concern. Aboard 
the destroyers there, problems are per- 
sonal—the blistering heat that turns ships 
into ovens, the choppy seas of monsoons 
that can spring a destroyer’s frame, the 
current menace of typhoons, and the 
thousands of junks that overnight could 
turn into an invasion fleet. 

No one out here underestimates these 
junks—the sturdy, wooden, square-sterned 
vessels which appear incongruous in the 
jet-powered twentieth century. They 
have changed very little through the 
centuries, although many are now engine- 
powered. 

What makes the junk a worthy foe 
against modern warships and bombers is 
its seaworthiness. While a direct bomb 
hit will obliterate a junk, it will survive 
a near miss or machine-gun fire. When 
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U.S. NAVY ON PATROL OFF CHINA 
It can fight on a moment's notice 
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the Communists invaded Hainan Island, 
their 300 junks carried bits of canvas 
and wooden pegs to plug holes resulting 
from Nationalist shore fire. Each soldier 
wore a life preserver made of bamboo 
put together in the form of a triangle. 

Tough. Nationalists learned at Hainan 
that the only way to stop a junk is to sink 
it. Ramming is ineffectual; a junk’s 12- 
by-12 inch timbers, in fact, are capable 
of slashing through the steel plates of 
thin-skinned warships. A destroyer’s wake 
will not swamp a junk, either. Many 
junks are equipped with trench mortars, 
40-mm. guns and recoilless rifles. At close 
quarters, they could put up a stiff fight 
against destroyers. 

In other words, junks are turning out 
to be potent medieval weapons against 
anything except typhoons—which defense 
commanders cannot summon up at will— 
or A-bombs. 

British naval sources in Hong Kong 
estimate that the Communists could col- 
lect between 5,000 and 10,000 junks. 
Each vessel carries from 50 to 70 men, 
depending on the weight of their equip- 
ment. The Communists also have been 
building small, steel landing craft in 
Shanghai shipyards. They have pur- 
chased scores of small river craft from 
Russia, Poland and East Germany. 

Right now, the junks are only a navi- 
gation hazard to U.S. destroyers, forced 
to thread their way around or through 
clusters of 20 to 40 of the little craft. 
Aboard the destroyers, you keep a close 
eye on these Communist vessels, watch 

(Continued on page 38) 
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COMMUNIST JUNK 
. +. more lethal than it looks 
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This road earns 


‘38,00 


per mile per year 


SS 


A road earning money? Absolutely—in the form of gas taxes 





and license fees you pay to drive on it. The more vehicle 
miles of traffic a road handles the more money it earns. 


This concrete road is U.S. 41 near Nashville, Tenn. The 
section shown carries a daily average of 14,800 vehicles. 


Number of vehicles traveling this road per day 14,800 
Times average vehicle tax per mile in Tennessee $ .007 
Equals earnings per day per mile $103.60 
Times number of days in a year 365 
Equals annual earnings of this road per niile $37,814 
Minus annual cost to build and maintain 

such a road during its lifetime $10,000 
Equals annual net profit this road earns per mile —‘ $27,814 


Concrete roads are the biggest money-makers because they 
attract the most traffic and have the longest life and lowest 
annual cost. Other pavements often fail to earn their building 
and maintenance cost. This drain on available funds leaves 
less and less for new construction. 

To motorists, who pay for highways, this is an important 
reason why all main roads should be paved with concrete. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, 33 W.Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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... facilities for 
expanding industry 


Utility companies have forecast 
and prepared for the expanding 


























economy of this area. Outstand- 
ing modernization programs 
completed or under way assure 
ample service for any business, 
for years to come. Weigh this 
powerful factor in judging Indi- 
anapolis as a place to locate... 


logically. 


The Indiana 
National Bank 


“gateway to business” 
wn Indianapolis and Indiana 
Indiana National will gladly put 
you in touch with people you 
want to reach and help open 
your way into the commercial 
community. And to service your 
account, Indiana National main- 
tains every facility you naturally 
expect in a bank of more than 
$400,000,000 in resources. 


* Serving banks and 
businesses in Indiana 


since 1834 
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Nationalist planes overhead and_ see 
sharp flashes of fire from Quemoy. Crew 
members who are new to war compare 
themselves to lifeguards on the busy 
beach of a summer resort. But older Navy 
hands, even though they are bored by 
interminable cruising on the 60-mile-long 
course off Quemoy, say they now have 
the feeling they had in the North Atlan- 
tic in 1941—“Not quite, but damned 
close to war.” 

Chiang’s Navy. The monotony of 
patrols has been relieved somewhat re- 
cently by joint operations with the Na- 
tionalist Navy. The backbone of Chiang’s 
fleet is a pair of 1,650-ton destroyers 
augmented by half a dozen destroyer 
escorts, some old Japanese destroyers 
and corvettes, rocket-firing gunboats, 
plus other types which mount three-inch 
guns and attain high speed. Most of 


AMERICAN GUN CREWS STAND BY NEAR FORMOSA 


ican destroyers had to shell Formosa—a 


procedure that disrupted highway traffic © 


and sugar-cane cultivation for several 
hours. 

A U.S. aim is to give the Chinese Na- 
tionalists thorough indoctrination in 
American naval procedure, so that if full- 
scale war comes there will be close co- 
operation at sea. Right now, the em- 
phasis is on antisubmarine warfare 
and on voice and visual communica- 


tions. Cantonese and Bronx accents are J 


still incompatible, but U.S. submarine 
skippers, understandably nervous at first 
now acknowledge that they probably 
won't lose a conning tower at an inoppor- 
tune moment. 

The Nationalist Navy today bears lit- 
tle resemblance to the motley crowd that 
sailed the rusting hulks to Formosa five 
years ago. It is still rank-heavy. Crews 
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If trouble comes, they‘re in the front lines 


these vessels are from the U.S. Navy’s 
moth-ball fleet. 

Two destroyers went into’action off 
Quemoy within days after they reached 
Formosa from their precommissioning 
training in the United States. Shore 
bombardment, at that time, was a type of 
warfare that crews had heard about but 
not studied. To the Chinese, a shell in 
the target area is a hit, while the U.S. 
Navy claims a hit only when a shore bai- 
tery or other target is smashed directly. 
The Nationalist Navy thus got lots of 
hits, but destruction was not great. 

Once the fighting off Quemoy had 
slackened, the U.S. Fleet moved to cor- 
rect deficiencies of the Nationalists. 
American destroyers took picked officers 
aboard and demonstrated the fine art of 
shore bombardment. Since Communist 
China is not now a U.S. target, Amer- 


still have troubles with electronic gear. 
And the combat-information center, brain 
of a warship’s striking power, is perilous- 
ly close to an unfathomable mystery. But 
the vessels now are kept shipshape, and 
morale is high. 

Chiang’s Navy is not always as aggres- 
sive as American advisers want it to be, 
but there’s good reason for this. In the 
words of a senior American officer: “It 
took the Nationalists eight years to get 
their new destroyers. They won't really 
risk them until we guarantee to replace 
their losses.” 

What slows down the Nationalist Navy 
now is this: It has to fight, repair and 
train all at the same time. The U.S. Fleet 
here is better off—all it has to do is 
train and repair, while hoping that no 
one upsets the apple cart in this part of 
the world. 
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upgrading ‘‘model T’’ tuels into high octane gasoline 


|) 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division Buflovak apart Division Lewis Machinery Division 


Pittsburgh 38, Pa. and Elyria, Ohio Buffalo 11, 
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Satisfying the thirst of millions of high com- 
pression automobile engines is becoming more 
and more of a headache to America’s refiners. 

In 1953, nearly 44 million motorists con- 
sumed almost 14 billion gallons of high octane 
gasoline. These premium fuels represent a 
mere 13 percent, or less, of the total amount 
of petroleum products normally processed 
from crude oils. 


The problem: how to squeeze a higher percent- 
age of this high-test gasoline from petroleum. 


One solution lies in a process known as 
catalytic reforming, which applies a combina- 
tion of chemical treatments to increase the 
yield of high octane gasoline from the tre- 


mendous surplus of less valuable, low grade 
fuels. For many refiners, catalytic reforming 
of these ‘““Model T’’ fuels is the difference 
between profit and loss. 


Building plants to profitably recover high- 
test gasoline from marginal fuels is but one of 
many Blaw-Knox activities. Blaw-Knox en- 
gineering achievements are increasing pro- 
ductivity and lowering costs in major fields 
of industry. The list of products and services 
below is indicative of the broad scope of 
Blaw-Knox activities. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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before you buy, see if Blaw-Knox makes it 


and Mora, Minn. Groveton, Pa. 


National Alloy Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pa. 


Chemical and Process Equipment 

Clamshell Buckets 

Gas Cleaning Equipment 

Open Steel Grating 

Radio, TV and Transmission 
Towers 

Road Paving Machinery and 
Construction Equipment 

Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction 

Steel Plant Equipment— Water 
Cooled Doors, Frames, 
Reversing Valves, etc., 
for High Temperature Furnaces 


Chemical, Dairy and Food 
Process Equipment 


Chemical Plants Division 

Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Engineers and Constructors of 
Chemical Process, Industrial, 
Petroleum and Atomic Energy 
Plants 


Foote Const. Equip. Division 
Nunda, N.Y. 

Black Top Road Pavers 
Concrete Road Pavers 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary 
Machinery for Rolling Steel and 
Other Metals 


Ordnance Equipment 


Power Piping and Sprinkler 
Division 

Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 

Prefabricated Piping for all 
Pressures and Temperatures 

Automatic Fire Protection Systems 

Pipe Hangers 


Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 
Temperature, Abrasion and 
Corrosion Resistance 


Union Steel Castings Division 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Heavy Industrial Steel Castings 
Ordnance Castings 


Rolls Division 

(Pittsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 

Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 

Iron, Steel and Alloy Rolls for 
Rolling Steel and Other Metals 












Here, for the first time, the inside story 
of the Communist take-over of China is 
told by a man who himself saw it happen. 

John Leighton Stuart was U.S. Ambas- 
sador to China during the period of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s rapid decline and the rise of 
Communist power. He is the first of the par- 
ticipants to speak out about what occurred. 

Dr. Stuart was a chief adviser to Gen. 
George C. Marshall on his mission to China. 
The author had spent 50 years as a mis- 
sionary and educator in China and had 
an intimate knowledge of the background 
and the day-to-day developments in one 
of the world’s greatest dramas. 

On the pages that follow, the former 
Ambassador tells how the situation de- 
veloped and gives his own appraisal of 
American policy, past and future. 

Dr. Stuart is critical of the State Depart- 
ment White Paper that has served as the 
official record of the period. He tells in de- 
tail the story of delays in U.S. aid to the 
Nationalist Government. 

The author was intimately acquainted 
with Chiang Kai-shek, and gives the full 
story of his weaknesses and strong points. 
There are also revealing conversations with 
Communist Premier Chou En-lai. 

A policy for future dealings with Red 
China is suggested by Dr. Stuart. He be- 





HOW THE 
COMMUNISTS 
GOT CHINA 








lieves that the Communist Government 
should be barred from the United Nations 
and denied U. S. recognition. And he urges 
a tighter ban on trade with the Commu- 
nists by Western nations. 

Dr. Stuart's book, ‘Fifty Years in China,” 
excerpts from which are presented here, is 
to be published this autumn. It throws 
light on a period in history of vital con- 
cern to the U. S. Out of the failures of this 
period came war in Korea and the rum- 
blings of new war. The American nation 
has not heard the last of the China policy 
it has followed since World War Il. 

General Marshall, also closely related 
to the events of these years, has written a 
note introducing Dr. Stuart. A critical com- 
mentary by the noted Chinese educator 
and former Ambassador to the U.S., Dr. 
Hu Shih, has been included in the book. 

John Leighton Stuart is the son of an 
American missionary, and was born in 
Hangchow, China, in 1876. Educated in 
the United States, he returned to China in 
1904 as a missionary of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Dr. Stuart was president of Yenching 
University from 1919 until his appointment 
by President Truman as U. S$. Ambassador 
to the Republic of China in 1946. He now 
lives in Washington, D. C. 
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THE INSIDE STORY as told 


by an American Ambassador, 


John Leighton Stuart, whose 
background of experience in 


China covered 50 years 





(Although the complete book, ‘Fifty Years in 
China” will not be published until Oct. 15, 1954, by 
Random House, Inc., New York, U. S. News & World 
Report has obtained first serial rights throughout the 
world to print excerpts of it in advance of regular 
publication. 

(The entire contents of this magazine are pro- 
tected by copyright. No part of the material from 
the book ‘‘Fifty Years in China’ in excess of 1,500 
words may be reprinted or used in radio or tele- 
vision broadcasts without written permission of the 


Call to Diplomacy 





T WAS ANNOUNCED from Washington that President Truman 
had requested General George C. Marshall to go as his 
personal representative to China in an effort to help find 

a solution for ending the civil strife between the National 
Government and the Communist party. A few days later, 
December 15, 1945, he issued his message on the subject. 
General and Mrs. Marshall had just bought a picturesque 
old farmhouse in Leesburg, Virginia, and were in the act of 
settling there for well-deserved retirement. But, true soldier 
that he is, the General responded at once to a call that could 
have no personal attraction. 

Thus began a mission unique in international relations. The 
Chinese could have resented it as a meddlesome intrusion into 
their internal affairs or even as a bit of arrogant imperialism. 
The fact that they did not was due to the unsolicited gener- 
osity implicit in such a gesture and the prestige of the special 
envoy against the perspective of a long record of what Wood- 
row Wilson had finely described as “friendly helpfulness to 
another nation.” It was typically American in being a blend 
of ingenuous idealism and enlightened self-interest, carried 
through with highly organized efficiency. 

I shall attempt in the light of subsequent events to recon- 
struct what happened in Chungking during and following the 
Political Consultative Conference called by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment after General Marshall’s arrival early in January. His 
personality and prestige and the lofty yet reasonable ideals 
which had brought the delegates together created an atmos- 
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copyright owners. The copyright on the first serial 
rights is held by United States News Publishing Cor- 
poration, and the copyright on the book is held by 
John Leighton Stuart. 

(Any permission to reprint in excess of 1,500 
words prior to Oct. 15, 1954, must be obtained from 
United States News Publishing Corporation. Quo- 
tations of less than 1,500 words are released for 
morning newspapers of Sept. 28, 1954—Editor’s 
note.) 

Excerpts from the book follow: 


phere of good feeling and high endeavor which made possible 
the five resolutions which, if put into effect, would have end- 
ed the controversy, formed a coalition government on a demo- 
cratic basis and led to a reorganization and training of the 
troops on both sides under American advice. 

All those who took part were probably sincere in subscrib- 
ing to this agreement whatever reservations they may have 
had as to details or ultimate objectives. The Communists were 
quite frank then, and in subsequent discussions, in stating 
that they aimed at a communized China but that the people 
were not yet prepared for this, and it would be better for 
them to go through the stage of bourgeois democracy. The 
government representatives were skeptical of Communist 
good faith and their colleagues outside—untouched by the 
mood of exaltation pervading the conference—were even more 
dubious or frankly opposed to any attempt at co-operation 
with so treacherous a foe. 

None the less if General Marshall could have remained a 
few months longer in continuous contact with all concerned 
the probabilities are that at least a beginning might have been 
effected in co-operation. But in early March he was recalled to 
Washington and was away from China until the latter part 
of April. 

Immediately upon his departure, the smoldering animosities 
broke out afresh. Each side began to accuse the other of vio- 
lating the agreements, and each began to protect its own inter- 
ests by still further violations. The most serious of these was 
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the Communist entry into Manchuria where the Soviet Union 
turned over to them very large stocks of Japanese military 
equipment. After this flagrant disregard of the terms, the Na- 
tionalists felt naturally justified in any form of retaliation. Mu- 
tual suspicions and hatreds became rapidly intensified and 
were aggravated by acrimonious charges and countercharges. 
As in all Chinese history since 1927, the personality of Chiang 
Kai-shek was the storm center. His finer qualities had been 
quickened by the idealism of the Political Consultative Con- 
ference and by the character of General Marshall. But he had 
never been thoroughly convinced, and he was susceptible to 
the plausible arguments of his trusted associates once he had 
left the high plane of conference discussions. 

He had during the previous November summoned the 
National Assembly to convene on May 5 at which time the 
constitution was to be approved and the new coalition govern- 
ment inaugurated. But realizing the futility of meeting at a time 
of violently conflicting emotions, he announced that the meet- 
ing would be postponed to a later date. He felt himself to be 
within his rights to do so on his own authority—the more so 
since no one had questioned his original action. But the Com- 
munists charged him with violating the Political Consultative 
Conference procedure, and, although there was no formal pro- 
test at the time and no record kept of what happened in the 
“Steering Committee” to which the decision was first reported, 
this was one of the points at issue in all subsequent discussions. 
The Communists later on branded the National Assembly, 
called for November 12, as illegal because of the procedure in 
fixing the date. The same applied to the Constitution then ap- 
proved. ‘This is an instance of the way in which points at issue 
between the two groups—often, as in this one, unimportant in 
themselves—were wrangled over bitterly, each side sincerely 
believing its case to be right. General Marshall was occupied 
daily in conferences with those primarily concerned, in listen- 
ing to those who had opinions to offer or causes to plead and 
in trying to repair the damage during his absence. 


1 had reached Shanghai from America 
about the end of April, 1946, and was detained there for 
various reasons for about two weeks, anxious to return to the 
Yenching campus where many problems were awaiting me. 
But Philip Fugh who had flown to Shanghai to meet me urged 
that I ought to stop off in Nanking to pay my respect to the 
Generalissimo. For an ordinary civilian, travel by air was not 
easy to arrange—the railways had all been cut by the Commu- 
nists—nor were living quarters easily available in Nanking 
where the only modern hotel had been pre-empted for the 
American Army Advisory Group. But as usual I followed his 
uncannily astute political instincts, and it altered subsequent 
history for me. 

The visit with Chiang Kai-shek was well worth the incon- 
veniences involved. My last one had been in Chungking the 
previous September, and it was pleasant to see him settled 
again in the capital. In the course of our talk, he asked me my 
impressions of the situation, and I replied that they were much 
worse than what I had gathered from American press reports. 
He then asked what suggestions I had and, after thinking a 
moment, I told him I would like to sum these up in one that 
went to the heart of the issue. This was that he should himself 
lead in a new revolutionary movement for internal reforms 
with something of the adventurous enthusiasm with which he 
had originally joined the Kuomintang under Sun Yat-sen when 
this was really dangerous and that I felt he could thus again 
rally the students and younger intellectuals now so discontent- 
ed but eager for a leader whom they could wholeheartedly 
follow. With them as volunteer propagandists he could win 
back the waning public confidence and be again the symbol 
of the national will, as he undoubtedly had been during the 
Japanese war. This was the only way to overcome the Com- 
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munist menace . . . He nodded assent, but as I was to learn 
later it was one thing to secure this, and quite another to stir 
his will to resolute action. 

With the encouragement of President and Madame Chiang, 
I called on General Marshall. I did not suppose that he had 
ever heard of me, and on my part, it was chiefly curiosity to 
meet the man who had such a magnificent war record and such 
a unique mission to China. An appointment was fixed, and he 
talked to me for about’an hour and a half, reviewing the 
whole history of the negotiations to date. I put in an occa- 
sional question or comment but otherwise listened with keen 
interest. At the end, he said that he was telling me all this be- 
cause he wished me to help him, and I assured him that: I 
would be glad to return to Nanking whenever he cared to 
send for me. This happened once or twice, and toward the 
end of June I happened to be in Shanghai again attending an 
educational conference. While there, Mr. Chen Li-fu paid me 
two visits and talked at length on the Communist and related 
problems from his point of view. General Marshall had fre- 
quently referred to him as the leader of the reactionary forces 
which were blocking his efforts. 

Chen Li-fu is one of two brothers, nephews of a martyred 
revolutionary leader who had been Sun Yat-sen’s and then 
Chiang Kai-shek’s patron. This, especially in China, meant a 
very strong bond, and the brothers had been devoted workers 
for the leader who had also taken the place of their late uncle 
in personal relations. Both brothers were very intelligent, free 
from any suspicion of avarice or venality, but fervent believers 
in the Kuomintang and its leader as well as in the necessity of 
eradicating communism from China. The so-called C-C 
Clique, named after them, was not so much a clique as the 
members of the Kuomintang organization which they had 
built up and controlled in all of its ramifications. This and the 
patronage which went with it gave them enormous influence. 
Their minions exploited this for blackmail and other selfish 
ends, or were stupidly brutal and repressive, but they them- 
selves worked with singlehearted loyalty to build up their 
leader against all rivals within the party and to suppress all 
outside opposition. It is ironical that the technique for this 
was learned from Russian advisers who, coming to Canton 
about 1923, reorganized the Kuomintang on Bolshevik lines. 
Chen Li-fu argued with trenchant sarcasm that, although de- 
nounced, especially by Americans, as a reactionary he was in 
reality more of a pioneer or prophet in that he saw clearly 
the menace of communism long before others had come to the 
same conclusion. 

I sent General Marshall a message asking whether he 
wished to hear a report of these interviews. He replied im- 
mediately that he would have his own plane ready for me as 
soon as I could come. The results were highly dramatic. We 
arrived Saturday afternoon, June 29. A truce between 
Nationalists and Communists arranged early in that month 
was to expire at noon the next day. All concerned admitted 
failure to reach an agreement. The Generalissimo had _pre- 
pared a press-release which would have almost precluded any 
further attempts at negotiation and had ordered all his field 
commanders to be ready for action. General Marshall himself 
had told his staff to draft the priorities for their return home. 
In such a situation Chen Li-fu was forgotten. It was too late 
to do more than suggest to General Marshall that he ask the 
Generalissimo to withhold his announcements and that all 
concerned merely let the truce lapse. This is what happened 
and the next days I spent quietly learning what I could and 
making comments based on this. 


I was anxious to get back to my University 
and its many postwar problems as soon as I could be released. 
Then came the Fourth of July with its American reception 
which, in my efforts to keep out of sight, I was debating 
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General Marshall Introduces John Leighton Stuart 


T IS A GREAT PLEASURE for me and a compliment to be per- 

mitted to introduce Dr. John Leighton Stuart. 

I met Dr. Stuart for the first time at Nanking, China, in 
the late Spring, as I recall, of 1946. He was returning from a 
lengthy visit to the United States, recuperating from his years 
of imprisonment by the Japanese. 

We talked over the current situation, and I was so im- 
pressed by his reactions that, later on, I proposed to the 
Department of State that he be appointed Ambassador to 
China—I was only an Ambassadorial Representative of the 
President. I took this action because of Dr. Stuart’s fifty-odd 
years’ experience in China, and his character, his personality 
and his temperament. With Dr. Stuart beside me, I had more 
than fifty years of vast experience unprejudiced by personal 
involvements in Chinese partisanship. On his appointment, I 
found his advice and leading assistance of invaluable help to 
me. 

I doubt if there is anyone whose understanding of Chinese 
character, history, and political complications equals that of 
Dr. Stuart. His high standard of integrity made his opinions 
all the more important. 

It is the man, the character and the general range of his 
experience which appealed to me. 
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whether to attend. But as I was dressing, a message came 
from General Marshall asking me to call at nine o'clock and 
stating that his private airplane would be ready to take me to 
Peiping at ten. The problem of the reception was safely set- 
tled, and I supposed that the final call on General Marshall 
was merely to enable him to express appreciation for what I 
had been trying to do. But he amazed me by asking if I 
would be willing to become the American Ambassador to 
China. I remonstrated that I had just passed my seventieth 
birthday and had sent the University authorities my resigna- 
tion, that at this age one should be retiring from active duties 
rather than taking on new ones and that I would be a tyro in 
diplomacy, etc. I finally told him, however, that his task was 
so difficult and so significant that anyone he wanted to help 
him should be willing to do so and that I would leave it with 
him. We agreed to think of it as an assignment for a year or 
less. He worked quickly, for on July 10 the President had 
presented my name to the Senate where it was unanimously 
approved, At that time, General Marshall could have had 
from the American people whatever he wanted. 
° o o 

The Generalissimo was spending the hot season at Kuling 
with his wife, and Mrs. Marshall was comfortably housed near- 
by. General Marshall took me and the retiring and incoming 
Embassy Counselors to Kuling so that I might present my cre- 
dentials. The journey involved a flight of an hour or more, a 
ferry across the river to Kiukiang, a motor trip across the plain, 
and a sedan-chair up the mountain—in all about five hours. 
The ceremony was simplified for this mountain setting, and in 
the personal conversation which followed, I told the Generalis- 
simo I wanted to treat him on the basis of our long friendship 
and not primarily in my new capacity as an American official. 

General Marshall made eight or nine week-end trips to 
Kuling that summer to join Mrs. Marshall at that beautiful 
mountain resort and escape the intense heat and interminable 
conferences in Nanking. 
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My share in these conferences began promptly after my re- 
turn to Nanking, sometimes sitting in with General Marshall, 
more often talking with the Communist delegates and all sorts 
of other Chinese in my residence. The Communist leader was 
Chou En-lai, a graduate of Nankai Middle School and after- 
ward a student in Paris. He was a man with a brilliant mind 
and rare personal charm. In talking with him and others, 
I realized how deep was the mutual distrust, and how near 
to a solution in accord with the Political Consultative Con- 
ference resolutions they were if two or three moot points 
could be cleared up. It was actually a remark of Chou’s 
which led me to suggest the formation of an unofficial com- 
mittee of two from each side with me as a sort of moderator— 
the Committee of Five as it came to be known—which could 
discuss these issues without involving either group in any 
commitments. 

Chou concurred heartily in the idea (later vetoed by 
Yenan), and it seemed sufficiently promising for me to offer to 
accompany General Marshall on the next week-end trip to 
Kuling to put it up to the Generalissimo. The news that I was 
going there again started all sorts of speculations among Chi- 
nese reporters, twenty or more of whom were on the moun- 
tain, eager for any item implying progress in the peace talks. 
I ate something that deranged my stomach and perhaps got 
chilled in ascending from the heated plain to the cool hilltop. 
At any rate, after a visit from the Generalissimo’s private sec- 
retary Mr. Shen Ch’ang Huan—a Yenching boy—I lay down a 
while before going to the Marshalls’ for lunch. But J became 
dizzy and word was sent to General Marshall who came over 
and literally put me to bed himself. The Generalissimo sent 
his personal physician whose vague comments gave free play 
to the imagination of the reporters hovering around. The 
Generalissimo was dictatorial in ordering me to stay on the 
mountain and in bed and not to try to see him until I was 
well. The reporters, balked in getting any political items, dis- 
patched sensational stories of my illness, the delicacies sent 
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by Madame Chiang or Mrs. Marshall, and so on. These all 
grew with the distance, and in course of time I heard from an 
anxious relative in America of her relief when the radio finally 
announced that I was at last out of danger! 

After a few days I was allowed to see the Generalissimo, 
and I explained my plans for the informal committee. He 
agreed but stipulated certain prerequisites for the meeting. I 
returned to Nanking the next day and that evening had a five- 
hour session with Chou En-lai and his associates. When I an- 
nounced the prerequisites Chou leaned forward and for some 
minutes remained silent with drooping head and downcast 
mien. This was one of several occasions when it seemed that 
a reconciliation was almost in sight. But in each instance the 
suspicions or fears of one side or the other as well as the con- 
flicting aims or ideologies were the chief obstructions. What- 
ever their motives the evidence seemed to me convincing 
that the Communists wanted the coalition but only on their 
terms. The Kuomintang were more hesitant or skeptical. But 
never in my experience with human beings have I encountered 
anything like the suspicions on both sides, especially among 
the Communists. 

I held further discussions with Chou En-lai and the other 
Communists who would have served on my informal commit- 
tee, as well as with the Kuomintang appointees. Chou object- 
ed in principle to the Géneralissimo’s right to lay down any 
condition in advance and became increasingly embittered. 
Then he dramatized his discontent by withdrawing to Shang- 
hai where he sulked for weeks, although his colleagues were 
left in Nanking. 

Meanwhile, General Marshall and I had issued our first 
joint statement in which we attributed our lack of progress in 
the negotiations to the intransigence and suspicions on both 
sides. My little committee never actually met and this was 
perhaps the beginning of the final break, though the more 
obvious cause was a combination of events on October 12— 
the summons for the National Assembly on November 12 and 
the fall of Kalgan. These two occurrences may be more fully 
described as typical of the controversial issues and of the 
mental or emotional factors. 


Late in the previous year the Generalissimo 
had on his own authority announced the convocation of the 
National Assembly to pass the proposed new constitution for 
May 5, 1946. During the subsequent Political Consultative 
Conference, this meeting was accepted without challenge. 
But as the date approached and war had broken out anew the 
Generalissimo informed the Political Consultative Conference 
Steering Committee, which was still functioning, that there 
must be a postponement and made a public announcement 
to that effect. Although the Communists claim that there was 
a protest at the time as to his right to do this alone, yet he 
remembers nothing more than that some questions had been 
asked. No minutes were kept. It seemed to him that he was 
consistently exercising his prerogative as implicity recognized 
at the time of the Conference, and that this justified him later 
on in announcing the date as November 12, the birthday of 
Sun Yat-sen. But to the Communists this appeared to be a 
proof of his arbitrary disregard of agreements already made. 
To them the Steering Committee was supposed to exist for 
dealing with all such matters. 

The fighting was at this time generally favorable to the 
Nationalists, and they were evidently converging on Kalgan, a 
strategic Communist stronghold northwest of Peiping, and a 
gateway to Peiping. Chou En-lai and the remaining delegates 
revealed their earnest desire to avert this disaster to their cause. 
General Marshall and I did our utmost to effect a ten-day truce 
before this would happen and had no easy time in securing the 
Generalissimo’s consent to terms that the other side could accept. 
But we finally did and then we tried with less success to lure 
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Chou En-lai back from Shanghai. General Marshall went to 
the extreme of flying to Shanghai to urge him to return to 
Nanking. We pointed out that they were committing them- 
selves to nothing more than a willingness to resume negotia- 
tions and that, if successful, the advance against Kalgan would 
be halted whereas every day’s delay carried that closer to the 
city. But they demurred: “the time was too brief, the General- 
issimo could not be trusted,” etc. 

Again we had failed, and Kalgan fell on October 12. By a 
pure coincidence this was exactly one month before the open- 
ing of the National Assembly, and it was required that a for- 
mal summons to all delegates should be issued one month in 
advance. The emotional reaction of the highly temperamental 
Chou En-lai and of his companions was the more intense be- 
cause these two events were thus synchronized, and _ this 
precipitated the end. They declared the Assembly to be illegal 
primarily because of the procedure in fixing its date and the 
consequent illegality of any constitution passed under these 
circumstances. Chou himself returned to Yenan, and though 
the others stayed on in Nanking and there were fairly fre- 
quent meetings with us, these were all informal and fruitless. 


The Assembly date had been changed from May 5 to No- 
vember 12 in the hope that the Communists might participate. 
However, the Communists were simply not interested in this 
constitution-making meeting. They were more interested in 
getting a coalition government started in which, they in- 
sisted, they and their friendly allies (such as the Democratic 
League and such “no party” fellow travelers as Kuo Mo-jo) 
must control altogether fourteen seats in the State Council of 
forty. As the Political Consultative Conference resolution had 
stipulated that all actions of the State Council required a two- 
thirds vote of the forty members, fourteen votes would have 
constituted a veto—twenty-seven votes being necessary to pass 
any measure. So the government could only consent to giving 
thirteen seats to the Communist bloc. That was one of the 
main reasons why the Communists refused to join the coalition 
government and why they also refused to take part in the 
National Assembly. At the last minute the Assembly date was 
postponed three days to wait for the Communists to come in. 
It opened only on November 15. When the Assembly began 
to elect its fifty-five man Presidium, it reserved nine seats for 
the Communist bloc. But they never took part. 

The draft constitution submitted by the Generalissimo to 
the Assembly was the one agreed on by an all-party subcom- 
mittee of the Political Consultative Conference. This draft, 
however, was much more democratic than the one prepared 
ten years earlier, and this registered the progress in the 
Generalissimo’s own thought. There was strong opposition to 
these more liberal features among the Kuomintang extremists, 
and they woiked hard to secure a revision in the direction of 
its earlier conservative character. It would never have been 
approved by the Assembly except for the determination of 
the Generalissimo. He exercised great pressure on the die-hard 
group, and he told them he wanted the constitution passed, 
and that they were either to listen to him as head of the party 
or break with him completely. Finally, they agreed to go along 
with the majority. The Generalissimo at once called me up 
and told me not to worry because the constitution would be 
safely passed. 

In other words, ultimately, and after lengthy debate, a 
democratic constitution was actually adopted by the Chinese 
Assembly. This was no small feat to accomplish with an As- 
sembly which was composed of 2,045 members of divers polit- 
ical opinions from all over China. 

It may be worth-while to quote General Marshall's own 
words in his personal statement issued on January 7, 1947: 
“In fact, the National Assembly has adopted a democratic 
Constitution which in all major respects is in accordance with 
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the principles laid down by the all-party Political Consultative 
Conference of last January. It is unfortunate that the Com- 
munists did not see fit to participate in the Assembly, since 
the constitution that has been adopted seems to include every 
major point that they wanted.” 


In view of all that we Americans have since 
learned about Communist aims and techniques, including the 
self-declared Chinese variety of Marxist-Leninist Communism, 
it may not be without value to record the impressions of these 
few months of almost constant dealings with their delegation. 
As has already been stated, they were entirely frank in admit- 
ting that their ultimate objective was a communized China 
but that the people needed to be prepared for this by passing 
through a period of “elementary indoctrination.” They were 
ready, therefore, to co-operate in the coalition government 
with a democratic constitution as a stage toward that con- 
summation. The hindrances were their fears of nonsurvival 
unless their areas were protected by their own armed forces 
and their suspicions in general of the government group. Un- 
fortunately, most of the leaders on both sides had been the 
same persons for some twenty-five years, and in a nation 
where personal relationships are supremely important, this 
added much to the problem of reconciling the two parties. 

For myself it had always seemed essential to end the mili- 
tary phase of the conflict. It was apparent to almost every- 
one that a solution could never be reached by this means, 
even though one side or the other were victorious. American 
assistance in reorganization of all troops and their demobiliza- 
tion seemed to offer the best available guarantee that neither 
side would attack the other and that the process of reducing 
the huge military costs might be begun. Whatever difficulties 
or dissensions might result from the attempted coalition, these 


The Dream That 
Did Not Come True 


ENERAL MARSHALL spent a year in untiring efforts to 
help the Chinese establish a coalition government and 
thus to bring peace, economic recovery and democracy 

to this sorely distracted nation, doing this with a courtesy, 
patience, wisdom and tenacity which was the finest possible 
expression of America’s friendly concern over the welfare 
of China. Even during the last two months, when formal 
conferences had been discontinued, we held constant meet- 
ings with government leaders or the Communist delegates 
in an endeavor by all concerned to reach a solution. But 
General Marshall had been compelled to recognize that his 
mission had failed and-began making~his plans to return 
home soon after New Year. 

On January 6, 1947, General Marshall was called back by 
President Truman to succeed Mr. Byrnes as Secretary of 
State. We visited the Generalissimo that afternoon, and he 
was told of General Marshall’s departure after one more day 
but not of the new appointment. The Generalissimo was 
very outspoken about the Yalta agreement concerning which 
China had not been consulted, and he added that although he 
himself was able to forgive those who were responsible, yet the 
Chinese nation bitterly resented this treatment, and he hoped 
this would be reported to President Truman. He also asked if 
General Marshall would be willing to come back and act as his 
own Supreme Adviser. Madame Chiang did most of the in- 
terpreting. It was agreed that we four should meet again alone 
the next afternoon and follow this with a farewell dinner. 

That final conversation was one of dramatic intensity. The 
Generalissimo renewed his invitation to General Marshall to 
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would be of a political nature and would avoid further blood- 
shed and economic devastation. 

These six months, ending with the passing of the constitu- 
tion on Christmas Day, were spent in almost constant confer- 
ences, in suggesting proposals or in listening to their rebuttal, 
in helping the Generalissimo to draft public announcements, 
and in similar efforts to end the war. The emotional tensions 
shifted in violence from one to another of the triangular 
grouping. Chou En-lai became more and more incensed and 
revealed this toward the end in unreasonable demands and 
abusive publicity. The Generalissimo would then lose his tem- 
per and appear hopelessly recalcitrant. General Marshall be- 
came so indignant that he almost decided more than once to 
ask President Truman to recall him. Frustrated hopes would be 
revived by some new turn of events or promising proposal only 
to be again dispelled. Toward the end of October, various 
“Third Party” leaders undertook what we Americans were so 
egregiously failing to accomplish. We readily withdrew and 
would have rejoiced to witness successful Chinese intervention. 
But in less than a month they too gave up the attempt. 

Through that summer and autumn the public waited ex- 
pectantly for news of peace. All of us were watched by Chi- 
nese reporters, and all our movements were published in 
detail. My calls or. General Marshall were usually fixed for a 
period before dinner. He found his relaxation after the in- 
cessant interviews by seeing a movie in the evening which 
was always shown in his :ome immediately after the meal. 
As a rule I stayed on for this. Once or twice the Chinese 
papers reported that something important must be under dis- 
cussion because I had been seen going to General Marshall’s 
at_five-thirty in the afternoon and had not left until after 
eleven! 

* oe ° 


continue his great service to China by acting as his Supreme 
Adviser. He pled with great earnestness, offering to give him 
all the power which he himself possessed and promising to 
co-operate with him to the utmost. He asked General Mar- 
shall to consider whether he could do anything more valuable, 
not only for China, but even for the United States than by 
assisting him to make of China the kind of country which 
Chinese and Americans alike desired. As he conceived it, 
General Marshall would have under him not only the Army 
Advisory Group which he himself had created but also a 
similar group of American advisers in civil administration. 


General ‘Marshall’ was deeply moved, but did not feel at 


liberty to say more than that he fully appreciated the honor 
done him as well as the magnitude of the opportunity and 
that he would give it careful consideration. 

But as we drove away that evening, he asked me to take 
the earliest occasion to explain to the Generalissimo why he 
could not accept the offer. The next morning I was one of 
a large crowd, including the Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang and Chinese Communist representatives who were 
at the airfield to see General and Mrs. Marshall depart. The 
lonesome feeling which lingered long was compensated by 
the thought of having him still in somewhat the same rela- 
tionship in Washington. 


The morning of that last eventful day Gen- 
eral Marshall asked me what form, in view of the breakdown 
of peace negotiations, American policy should take toward 
China. I replied that, as it seemed to me, there were only 
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three possible courses: to give active assistance, especially in 
the way of military advice, to the National Government, in the 
expectation that the needed reforms would be undertaken 
and to condition further aid at each stage upon evidence of 
this; to drift along with no strong program of our own but 
only an opportunistic one of “wait and see”; and to withdraw 
entirely from any participation in China’s internal affairs. 
I added that I was all for the first of these but would much 
prefer the third to the second. 

He thought a moment or so, and then he said that he agreed 
with me in principle and that he understood me to favor “an 
affirmative policy.” 


Because of the importance of the issue it 
may be advisable to elaborate these three courses. 

National policy must perhaps be based primarily on self- 
interest, and we Americans have long felt it to be of great 
importance to us that China develop into a strong, united, 
progressive nation with a government acceptable to its own 
people, friendly to us and a stabilizing influence in the Pacific 
area. We were forced into war with Japan chiefly for this 
reason, and in that conflict we invested vast amounts of 
money and matériel in China. This and the losses in human 
life throughout the whole area can in a sense be made charge- 
able to our concern for China. To spend relatively very small 
additional investments in order to accomplish our original 
purpose would seem to be “good business.” For world events 
since then have demonstrated the danger to us of a com- 
munized China and the consequences of this to Japan and 
all of southeast Asia. 

As an ally during the war and operating extensively over 
Chinese territory and through the efforts of Ambassador 
Hurley and the mission of General Marshall, as well as in 
many other ways, we had already become so involved in 
Chinese affairs that we could scarcely avoid continuing the 
attempt to help toward a settlement of the civil strife. 

There was the responsibility also for the Yalta Agreement 
by which, without China’s knowledge or consent, we made 
promises to Russia which forced upon China a treaty ceding 
to that country joint operation of railways in Manchuria and 
very special rights in Dairen and Port Arthur for thirty years. 
This permitted Russian troops to enter, just as the war was 
ending, Manchuria where they brutally slaughtered Chinese, 
publicly raped their women, looted their possessions, and 
plundered this allied nation of two billion dollars worth of 
industrial machinery. 

This -was followed by making available to the Chinese 
Communists the enormous stock piles of Japanese military 
equipment which enabled them to fight the National Gov- 
ernment the Russians had pledged themselves in the treaty 
to recognize and protect. Whatever dubious justification 
there may have seemed to be at Teheran and Yalta for us 
to encroach upon these sovereign rights of China, we had 
a moral obligation to rectify this as best we could. 
Almost immediately after General Marshall’s recall to Wash- 
ington in March, 1946, Chinese Communists had violated 
the Political Consultative Conference agreement he had 
secured, by invading Manchuria, where they controlled all 
but the city of Mukden and a shifting perimeter around it. 
This rich northeast region has immense agricultural and in- 
dustrial value to China, to say nothing of its political im- 
portance. I thought then that if it should become one more 
Soviet satellite state, we could -not escape a share of the 
responsibility. 

My hope was that by giving outright military aid, especially 
in the form of technical advice, we could enable the National 
Government to recover and hold a certain area north of the 
Yangtse River, and to give to its population a sense of political 
and economic security while introducing the needed reforms 
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primarily in local civilian administration. I had in mind the 
railway zone from Nanking to Tientsin, on to Mukden and 
Peiping or beyond to the northwest, the branch line across 
Shantung to Tsingtao and if possible the Lung-Hai line 
running east and west north of the Yangtse. This could be 
regarded not as fighting Communists so much as containing 
them and freeing the hapless population of both sections 
from the horrors of marauding soldiery. It would reduce 
the conflict, for a period at any rate, to guarding the lengthy 
frontier line. Meanwhile, the struggle could shift from harass- 
ing the population to a competition in working for their wel- 
fare and allowing the better system to win. My confident. 
expectation was that the Communists, who are thoraughgo- 
ing realists, would not be long in proposing a renewal of the 
peace talks. I remarked to General Marshall that I thought 
his mission would succeed after all. In retrospect, with what 
we now know of the Communist intentions and methods, 
it seems clear that it had no chance; but at that moment it 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND DR. STUART 
Of Chiang: ‘‘History will be kind to him" 


seemed to me that it could and would bring about a helpful 
agreement. 

If we felt unable to adopt this strong “affirmative” policy, I 
much preferred that we promptly and completely cease our 
political activities in China, except of course the usual 
diplomatic relations. No humanitarian relief nor economic 
rehabilitation nor currency stabilization could be of much 
real help till the military phase of the Communist issue 
could be ended or at least reduced to frontier defense. The 
war was costing approximately eighty percent of a budget 
in which expenditures were three or four times the current 
revenue, Transportation and productive enterprises were 
being paralyzed. This would not be a militaristic intrusion on 
our part but an effort to complete the task we had already 
assumed by hastening the end of the armed conflict. Other- 
wise the struggle would drag on. The whole nation wanted 
peace. The party members on both sides were a mere fraction 
of the huge, disorganized, inarticulate, amorphous population. 
These were neither Kuomintang nor Communist but merely 
Chinese, desiring to be allowed to live their own lives with a 
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minimum of government interference or oppression. By all 
that we had been attempting, by the continued presence 
of our Army and Navy Advisory Groups, by the hopes we 
inspired of further monetary aid while actually doing very 
little, we were in danger of getting in bad with all elements. 
The government leaders would charge us with desertion, the 
Communists with partisanship, and the highly intelligent 
but discontented intellectuals, speaking for the helpless 
masses, with imperialistic intrusion. 

The argument in favor of professional military advice 
should be explained. Since about the beginning of this cen- 
tury, China has been passing through multiform revolutionary 
changes in ideas, knowledge, political structure, technological 
methods and social patterns, while fighting off foreign aggres- 
sion culminating in the Japanese invasion. It is not surprising 
that in this ferment of new forces upon an ancient culture, 
military science was burdened by a heritage of obsolete fea- 
tures and slow in assimilating modern techniques. Even when 
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THE AUTHOR WITH CHOU EN-LAI 
Of Chou: “’. .. a man with a brilliant mind” 


these were mastered, it was not easy for the Chinese leaders 
to break away from the old personal or political relationships 
or the ingrained habits and to hold rigidly to impersonal, 
objective standards of fighting efficiency. It happens that we 
Americans have at this crucial period of human history a for- 
tunate combination of enormous natural resources, new tech- 
nological inventions and the human capacities for utilizing 
these, stimulated and improved in military affairs by the 
exigencies of the last war. Chinese are slowly becoming ma- 
chine-conscious, capable of corporate action in hitherto un- 
known patterns or of putting the cause above the older 
loyalties of family or “face” or friendly social amenities. The 
science of logistics, almost as new as the word itself to us, is 
even: more novel to Chinese strategy. For reasons such as 
these it was in no sense derogatory to Chinese nor super- 
cilious on our part to emphasize their need of the kind of 
advice we were fortunately able by force of circumstances 
to give them. 

In reply to the objection that they often seemed reluctant 
to take such advice or even to resent it, two comments are 
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pertinent. Among a people to whom good manners are a part 
of morality, the tact and courtesy with which advice is given 
are of primary importance. Mencius commends the starving 
beggar who refused a crust of bread insultingly offered. The 
other is that military advisers contributed by and accountable 
to our government, with the prospect of material aid condi- 
tioned on the quality of Chinese performance, were not apt 
to be ignored. 

Parentheticaily, I am perhaps incurably an educationalist. 
To my mind all American aid to China could and should have 
been an educational process, helping to train this nation to 
adjust itself to its modern, international environment in the 
spirit of neighbors who for historical reasons had learned 
some things only slightly earlier and under less turbulent con- 
ditions. From the experience of a lifetime I can testify that 
Chinese are capable of learning anything and that there are 
few more satisfying joys than their eager appreciation of the 
effort to teach them when this is done humbly and with the 
desire to be helpful. 


All through the year 1947 American policy 
toward China was hesitant or wavering, perhaps for reasons 
such as these: 

1) Postwar developments in Europe had become incred- 
ibly alarming. The demand for action was urgent and en- 
grossing. In a global strategy for peace it was inevitable, and 
to the ultimate advantage even of China, that America con- 
sider Europe first. 

2) It might seem to some Americans that there would be a 
real danger that any effective assistance to China, especially 
when this took the form of advice affecting issues of national 
policy or procedure, would lead America to become inex- 
tricably involved in her internal affairs and with ever-deepen- 
ing commitments. This would be resented by some, if not all, 
elements in the country and merely add to the confusion. It 
might also provoke the hostility or retaliatory action of other 
powers, or even imperil our ability to meet obligations else- 
where in the world. 

3) The American Government and people had been urg- 
ing reform measures upon the Kuomintang Government and 
implying that our assistance was waiting for more reassuring 
signs that these were being undertaken or even wanted. They 
questioned whether a government incapable of progressive 
improvements would be able to use our aid in ways that 
benefited the nation as a whole. 

These were all valid considerations. None the less I waited 
expectantly for a more positive American policy in the belief 
that the objections deriving from conditions within China 
were in no sense insuperable. In other words, we should al- 
ways have followed our faith rather than our fears. 

All through the year following General Marshall’s depar- 
ture, I had Chinese visitors who hoped to learn from me about 
American China policy or through me to influence it. Mem- 
bers of the government and its supporters hoped that there 
would be prompt and adequate aid, by which they usually 
meant monetary loans or grants. For the first few months 
whenever I saw the Generalissimo, almost invariably his first 
eager question was as to news from Washington. It was hard 
to explain why consistently I had nothing definite to report. 

Another very vocal non-Communist group wanted to protest 
against any further aid to so disreputable a government. These 
were as a rule entirely ignorant of the very little aid we were 
then actually supplying and were misled by radical propaganda 
as well as by constantrumors in the newspapers of projected large- 
scale assistance. But the most pathetic groups were those lib- 
erals who asserted themselves against the extremists in both of 
the warring parties and demanded that some better solution 
be found. Some were representatives of various unregistered 
political parties, of which there were said to be over sev- 
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enty. Some were college professors or others of that gen- 
eral type, intelligent, patriotic, but woefully impractical in 
comparison with the skilled politicians, and apparently un- 
able to coalesce into a large body with the solidarity that 
they must have to exert any influence. Someone has answered 
the query why Chinese liberals cannot organize themselves 
by pointing out that it is precisely because they are Chi- 
nese liberals. In other words, there seems to be something 
about their social heritage and intellectual characteristics 
that makes them so individualistic, so suspicious or jealous of 
one another, so timid, that they lack the capacity for cohe- 
sion and action. Another deterrent was their lack of funds and 
of a constituency from which these might be obtained without 
vitiating their objective. Even more potent than this was their 
fear of the ubiquitous secret police of the two warring parties. 
The government frowned upon independent political activities 
and tended to brand all such as of an unhealthy pinkish color, 
if not communistic in disguise. 

The trend became steadily more unfavorable for the gov- 
ernment in military, economic and psychological aspects, all 
of these factors interacting. 


In the summer of 1947 the Wedemeyer 
mission arrived, spending a month in China and two weeks 
in Korea. General Albert C. Wedemeyer was appointed Spe- 
cial Envoy with ambassadorial rank and brought with him a 
corps of experts and secretaries. He himself, following General 
Stilwell’s recall from China, had served as Chief of Staft for 
the Generalissimo with rare tact and understanding as well as 
professional competence, and was therefore admirably fitted 
for such a mission. But the news came as a sudden and almost 
entirely unexplained announcement. Except for a terse mes- 
sage for me to give the Generalissimo, shortly betore their 
actual departure, asking for the approval of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, there had been no consultation. This episode is of 
interest because of the assumption on our part that such a 
mission to another sovereign nation could be decided upon 
unilaterally by us, and because of its acceptance by the Chi- 
nese as part of our implied intention to assist them in their 
internal difficulties. It could have been bitterly resented by 
them and was of course denounced by the Communists with 
a logic not easy to refute. It was only possible because of the 
long record of friendliness between the two countries, their 
trust in our motives, our immense expenditures in helping 
them defeat the Japanese, and the: personality of General 
Wedemeyer. No one could have met the delicate situation 
better than he. 

The mission arrived on about the hottest day of an excep- 
tionally hot Nanking summer, and through that heat or 
traveling elsewhere they worked tirelessly in an effort to col- 
lect and then, at a quiet spot in Hawaii, to evaluate the facts 
called for in their directive. The mass of data was enormous. 
There was something peculiarly American in the earnestness 
and efficiency with which they compiled their exhaustive re- 
port. This has never been completely published, and the 
recommendations could only be surmised by noting General 
Wedemeyer’s testimony later on before Congress. Nor was 
there any evidence in subsequent changes of American policy 
toward China that the mission had accomplished anything. 
There was also a typical contrast in Chinese and American 
attitudes in what occurred at the conclusion of the mission. 
The Generalissimo, with characteristic Chinese courtesy, 
wished to entertain the mission on the eve of its departure, 
but the Envoy countered by proposing that instead of a 
dinner, he might have a chance to address the leading mem- 
bers of the government. This was arranged to include about 
forty of them at the Generalissimo’s residence. General Wede- 
meyer conscientiously prepared a typewritten statement with 
great care in which he spoke frankly of the evils within the 
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government. This was with an American sense of duty and in 
the hope that it would stimulate them to effect reform and 
thus assist China to secure the aid which he confidently ex- 
pected as a result of his report. 

But the Chinese reaction was also typical. This public 
criticism by a guest was against all their canons of decency. It 
would have been all right to have said such things in a very 
small and intimate circle. But to do so in a mixed gathering, 
with the consequent publicity, simply was not done. One dig- 
nified old Confucian scholar literally wept afterward. No one 
questioned the truth of what had been said nor the good in- 
tentions of the speaker, and in time these considerations 
neutralized the earlier, instinctive indignation. This was 
helped by the later statement intended for publication which 
seemed to them much milder. 

For myself, I shared the hopes and the disappointments 
which the mission aroused among the Chinese, but I greatly 
enjoyed the deepening of the friendship with “Al” Wede- 
meyer. In his own splendid qualities and in his genuine friend- 
liness for China and her people, he was in the finest sense an 
American envoy of good will. This kindly and constructive 
spirit was shared by the members of his team. They made it 
amply clear that theirs was a purely fact-finding mission. But 
the puzzled Chinese could very well wonder for what purpose 
the facts were wanted and by what right they were so offi- 
ciously sought. We of the Embassy were also puzzled as to 
why the systematic reporting of facts about China by our- 
selves and our consular network needed to be supplemented 
by experts from Washington moving at such speed. And the 
American public was puzzled because the contents of the re- 
port of so costly and spectacular a mission were never com- 
pletely disclosed. 

Mr. William C. Bullitt arrived during the visit of the Wede- 
meyer mission, and his views advocating large amounts of 
military and other forms of financial aid were widely publi- 
cized in China even before they appeared in Life magazine. 
Dr. Walter Judd followed soon after in an effort to reorient 
himself as to Chinese affairs. His ideas were so stimulating and 
so eloquently expressed that most of his time was actually 
spent in making speeches in essential accord with Bullitt. 


Although a coalition with the Communists 
had failed, the government tried to respond to General Mar- 
shall’s urging that its base be broadened. In the spring after 
much bargaining two of the minor parties were given certain 
ministries. There was, however, no corresponding benefit. Not 
unlike our own discredited practise of spoils of office, these 
minor parties wanted jobs for their members, nor were the 
new ministers and their subordinates any improvement over 
the displaced Kuomintang officials. It was an instance of what 
often happened when Chinese reluctantly yielded to well- 
meant American pressure, as well as one more evidence of 
the private economic considerations which underlie almost all 
Chinese seemingly political issues. 

The government continued to pass reform measures which 
were but rarely carried out. But it was too much weakened 
in material resources and too depressed in spirit to do much 
more than keep going. The combination of economic, military 
and psychological deterioration was causing a creeping 
paralysis. The patient was too ill to recover without the 
administration of a strong tonic. If nothing succeeds like 
success, nothing fails like failure. Public confidence in the 
government was waning steadily, and this mood was per- 
meating its own officials of all ranks. Student strikes and 
demonstrations, many of them Communist instigated, became 
more frequent and these, as always, were symptoms of 
swelling discontent. Anti-American feeling was deepening, 
due chiefly to the belief that we were delaying the Commuv- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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REDS’ NEW TRAP IN FRANCE 


A “Popular Front” Is Goal of Soft Talk 


Communists, out to wreck the 
Western Alliance, are making a 
comeback in France. 

They are waving the French 
flag, hiding the Red flag. They 
are denouncing German rearma- 
ment. They support any non-Com- 
munist who will oppose the U. S. 

Red aim is to put French for- 
eign policy into reverse. If the 
Communists succeed, France will 
become anally of Soviet Russia, 
an enemy of the U. S. 

PARIS 


Communists in France, after a sev- 
en-year decline, are staging a major 
comeback. They are playing down 
strikes, riots and subversion—playing 
up new tactics of moderation, patriotic 
talk and parliamentary action. 

The serious threat to the West in these 
new tactics was dramatized when French 
nationalists combined with French Com- 
munists to kill the European Defense 
Community treaty, wanted by the U.S. 
It is now clear that the Kremlin and its 
disciples are out for bigger stakes. 

The Communists’ objective, as re- 
vealed by their own statements, is noth- 
ing less than the destruction of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. They hope 
to destroy it by drawing France, a key- 
stone of the Alliance, out of the Western 
bloc. 

The Communist game is to form a 
new version of the 1936-38 Popular 
Front coalition which, under the guise of 
retaining “national independence,” will 
shift France into neutral gear. 

The two top leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party in France now are reporting 
progress in Moscow. Secretary Maurice 
Thorez, the ex-miner who has led French 
Communism for two decades, went to 
Moscow in July to direct the final battle 
against the European Defense Commu- 
nity from there. As soon as EDC was 
killed in the French Parliament, he was 
joined in Moscow by Jacques Duclos, the 
onetime pastry cook who is Thorez’s ac- 
tive heir apparent. 

Duclos, while Thorez was in Moscow 
recovering from a paralytic stroke suf- 
fered in 1950, has followed the Moscow 
line, purging three rivals for his job. 
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These rivals were tough-minded advo- 
cates of mass action and street violence. 
Duclos wants Communists to enter a 
Popular Front with other parties. 

Just 27 months ago Duclos was a 
prisoner in a Paris jail, and other leaders 
of French Communism were not sleeping 
in their own beds for fear of arrest. 
Five years of mass action, insurrectional 
strikes and street disorders, ending in 
bloody anti-U. S. riots in May, 1952, iso- 
lated the French Communists and shat- 
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COMMUNIST JACQUES DUCLOS 
. . . out of political quarantine 


tered their power. For a year Com- 
munists had to “play dead.” 

In the last 10 months, the Communists 
have crashed out of political quarantine. 
Meetings sponsored by Communist-front 
groups now draw speakers from four or 
five parties. Communist votes in Parlia- 
ment, if not courted, are silently wel- 
comed by important nationalists, moder- 
ate and socialist factions. 

Communists hope their “respectabil- 
ity” soon will be fully re-established. 
They are counting, as in the past, on the 
short memories and political ambitions 
of non-Communists. They believe they 
will be accepted again as full allies of 
other groups as they were in 1936 to 
1938 and from 1944 to 1947. 

Immediate Communist aim is to block 
German rearmament. But, more impor- 
tant, they hope to use this issue to form 
a cealition, public or secret, with nation- 


alists, socialists and neutralists to win 
the national elections in 1956 and reverse 
French foreign policy. 

Coalition tactics already have helped 
the Communists. in October of 1953, 
Duclos told the Communist Central Com- 
mittee that parliamentary action hence- 
forth would get priority over direct ac- 
tion in strikes and street disorders. The 
99 Communist Deputies in the National 
Assembly, from that date, offered their 
votes to any group—even if it included 
reactionaries or Fascists—that would fa- 
vor an armistice in the war in Indo-China 
and the defeat of the EDC plan. 

The EDC plan for rearming Germany 
handed the Communists an ideal issue. 
The depth of French feeling about Ger- 
many was shown again on the anniver- 
sary of the Battle of the Marne. Forty 
years have passed since a taxicab army 
saved Paris. But, on Sept. 10, 1954, as 
dusk fell, war veterans lighted bonfires in 
9,200 towns and villages across the nation. 

The Communists guessed correctly 
that many Frenchmen would make a pact 
even with the devil to prevent German 
rearmament. Their offer of votes in 
Parliament quickly found surreptitious 
takers. 

In November, the Communists rounded 
up the votes of 202 non-Communist Dep- 
uties to prevent prosecution of the Com- 
munists for conspiracy. A few weeks 
later Deputies from four of the five larg- 
est political parties went with ex-Premier 
Edouard Daladier on a friendship tour 
of Communist Poland. 

In December, abandoning a_ seven- 
year policy of supporting only Commu- 
nist candidates, the Communist Deputies 
voted for a Socialist candidate to block 
the bid of ex-Premier Joseph Laniel for 
the Presidency of France. 

In Junuary, Communists helped non- 
Communists elect a new President of the 
National Assembly and half a dozen com- 
mittee chairmen. 

In June, Pierre Mendés-France public- 
ly rejected Communist support when he 
sought to become Premier. But he was 
pledged to seek peace in Indo-China by 
dealing with Communists, so Communist 
Deputies voted for him anyway. 

Less than three months later the 
Premier silently accepted Communist 
votes in order to defeat the European 
Defense Community plan in the French 
Assembly. 

Revival of Communist influence comes 
when organized Communist strength has 
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sunk to a postwar low. Political strikes 
and futile violence have reduced mem- 
bership in Communist trade-unions from 
5 million to 1.2 million. Communist 
Party membership itself has dropped 
from 950,000 in 1946 to 350,000 now. 

Despite this decline, the Communist 
Party remains the biggest, best organ- 
ized, best financed, most disciplined and 
most popular party in France. Apart 
from its 11,000 paid officials and _ its 
50,000 hard-core militants, the party 
still can show real power. 

In the Assembly, Communist leaders 
can cast their 99 votes in a solid bloc 
on any side of any issue. The vote is never 
split. Absentee votes are cast by proxy. 
Thorez, for example, was in Moscow for 
medical treatment for two and a half 
years, but his vote was always cast in 
Parliament. 


More than 80 different national organiza- 
tions with hundreds of local branches 
are designed to get non-Communist sup- 
port. There are groups for peace, social 
welfare, art, science, sports, even religion. 

Lobbying, for example, was virtually 
unknown in France until the Communists 
used it to help beat EDC. In three days, 
more than 500 delegations of workers, 
farmers and housewives arrived from all 
corners of France to urge their Deputies 
to vote against EDC. Most were Com- 
munist-organized and inanced. 

A Soviet “cultural offensive” appeals 
to French intellectuals. In recent months, 
a steady stream of Russian musicians, 
dancers, actors and film directors has 
flowed to France. 

Communist cash finances free trips 
for prominent Frenchmen in the opposite 
direction, too. The Comedie Francaise, 
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France pays each member of 
Assembly $5,200 a year. 


The 99 Communist Deputies give 
their pay checks to the party. 


The party gives each Deputy 
$1,000 a year —.a worker's wage. 


PROFIT to the Communist Party: 
- MORE THAN $400,000 A YEAR. 
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Communist Deputies, as the chart on 
this page shows, contribute substantial 
funds to Communist Party coffers. The 
pay check of each Communist Deputy, 
$5,200 a year, goes automatically into 
the party treasury. The party then pays 
each Deputy about $1,000 a year, the 
equivalent of a skilled worker’s wage. 
Net take for the party is more than $400,- 
000 a year. 

Baliot-20x strength remains a ma- 
jor source of Red power in France. Re- 
cent local elections show that the Com- 
munists still can count on 5 million votes, 
one fourth of the electorate. This is 
tempting bait for minor parties when 
their candidates are offered Communist 
support. 

Front organizations run by Commu- 
nists thrive in every field of French life. 
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the national theater of which Frenchmen 
are extremely proud, made a highly pub- 
licized trip to Moscow as a guest of the 
Soviet Government. 

French businessmen are wooed with 
trade. French trade with Russia, though 
still small, has multiplied sixfold in the 
past year to an annual rate of 145 mil- 
lion dollars. Such trade benefits not only 
Russia, but also the French Communist 
Party. French businessmen contribute to 
the party to expedite contracts with Rus- 
sia. And brokerage fees at times find their 
way to the party, too. 

Industrial peace is offered as another 
come-on to businessmen and their con- 
servative political parties. Communist 
unions talk softly now and avoid strikes, 
to quiet business fear of Communist 
power. 


The Communists’ objective is not nec- 
essarily to return to the Government, in 
which they participated from 1944 to 
1947. Instead, they may now be willing 
to support a coalition Government fol- 
lowing policies of which they approve, 
as they did in the Popular Front from 
1936 to 1938. The neutralist Paris news- 
paper Le Monde made this comment 
before Mendés-France took power: 

“Communist Cabinet ministers in 
France would create a storm in Ameri- 
can opinion. But mere Communist sup- 
port for a French Cabinet would not. To 
the extent that the new Government re- 
stored the French economy, it would be 
more likely to find favor in the U.S., 
where our present weakness and disor- 
ganization cause the greatest concern.” 

Since the defeat of EDC, some French 
political leaders have been suspicious of 
Mendés-France’s_ policies. They have 
charged publicly that some of his associ- 
ates and supporters are in friendly con- 
tact with neutralists and fellow travelers. 

The Premier’s opponents claim to de- 
tect a new neutralist tone in the official 
French news agency and in the Govern- 
ment-controlled radio programs. They 
insist that Mendés-France’s acts, what- 
ever his intentions, are leading toward a 
new Popular Front and a “reversal of alli- 
ances,” an exchange of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance for a deal with Soviet Russia. They 
claim to find confirmation of their fears 
in the friendly attitude of Communist 
newspapers toward the Premier. 

Mendés-France has gone to great 
lengths to deny these charges. Since 
mid-August, in at least eight major pro- 
nouncements, he has _ proclaimed his 
fidelity to the Atlantic Alliance, de- 
nouncing neutralism. He has repeated 
his determination to use economic re- 
forms to deprive Communists of their 
following. 

The crisis, nevertheless, between 
France and its North Atlantic allies over 
the European Defense Community, which 
Mendés-France precipitated, is offering 
the Communists fertile ground in which 
to cultivate friends and win associates. 

Neutralist newspapers, such as Le 
Monde, are accusing France’s allies of 
trying to overthrow Mendés-France. 
They are making open threats that a pro- 
German policy on part of the U.S. will 
lead France to ally itself with Soviet 
Russia. 

There are signs, as the Communist Par- 
ty makes its comeback, that Moscow’s 
chances of winning France are improv- 
ing as the breach between France and 
Germany is widened. Question asked by 
Americans on the scene is whether the 
issue of German rearmament can be set- 
tled in a way acceptable to France before 
the Communists—and Russia—gain too 
much ground. 
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Only Y-block V-8 engine in its field—witi low-friction de- 
sign and turbo-wedge combustion chambers for the 
most advanced V-8 power in the industry. 


Only Ball-Joint Front Suspension in its field —with weight- 
tailored, Hydra-Coil Front Springs for a far smoother 
ride on all roads. 


Only car in its field with so many Trend-Setting advances 
—such as Center-Fill Fueling, suspended clutch and 
brake pedals and signal lights for oil and generator. 
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Only Hulltight Body, in its field—with sound-insulation 
under the roof, floor and hood... andall afound... 
for much greater comfort and quiet. 


Only car in its field with so many features that are found 
in costliest car;—such as full Hotchkiss drive, riveted 
brake lining aid glass-fibre hood insulation. 


Only car in its fielef with such high resale value. Analysis 
of used car prices shows that Ford cars return more of 
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On May 17, 1897, the New York Times reported the launching of the 
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When Russians Try to Be Friendly... 


Right in Washington, the Rus- 
sians are trying hard to sell their 
newest bill of goods—‘‘co-exist- 
ence.” 

Soviet diplomats have come 
out of their shells. They give 
friendly little Embassy parties, go 
out with Americans. 

The Russian line is: “You can’t 
get along without us. Why not 
sit down and talk it over?” 


The Russian drive for “peaceful co- 
existence” has hit Washington. After 
years of “cold war” frowns and frigid- 
ity, Russian diplomats are out to make 
friends in the U.S. capital, to sell 
Americans and others on the new 
brand of Russian world propaganda. 

Headquarters is the Soviet Embassy at 
1125 Sixteenth Street, a baroque mansion 
built nearly half a century ago by Mrs. 
George Pullman, widow of the sleeping- 
car millionaire. The Embassy, long a 
forbidding semi-Kremlin, for some time 
has been the scene of cosy little parties 
given for small groups of diplomats, 
newspaper correspondents and publicists 
from a number of countries, outside the 
present Soviet domain. 

The Russian diplomats are going out 
now, too. They suggest and accept lunch 
and dinner engagements eagerly, even 
with Americans. They show up, smiling, 
at parties given by other embassies. 
Satellite diplomats dutifully follow suit. 
On the streets near the Russian Embassy, 
members of the staff smile pleasantly at 
neighbors they have ignored for years. 
This is the Soviet “new look.” 

What do they want? An American 
who has attended some of the Russian 
parties, eaten a restaurant meal with 
some Soviet counselor or secretary, or 
chatted with a Russian at an outside 
party, finds himself under a barrage of 
questions, some leading, some naive. On 
second or third acquaintance the Soviet 
line emerges, rather shyly at first. 

The American finds that the Russians 
are interested in U.S. domestic politics 
and customs, in the state of American 
economics, in the country’s reaction to 
occurrences in both Europe and Asia, 
in what Americans think of the H-bomb 

(Continued on page 54) 
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You Get Good Food—and a Lot of Questions 
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and of atomic energy for industrial pur- 
poses. 

On the other hand, the Russian diplo- 
mats make gentle but firm suggestions 
about the “inevitability” of co-operating 
with Russia and Red China, about the 
need for abolishing atomic weapons and 
pooling atomic industrial know-how. The 
theme is: “You can’t get along without 
Russia. Why doesn’t America sit down 
and talk it over with us?” 

A typical Russian party, at which 
such contacts begin, bears no resem- 
blance to the formal, mass reception that 
Ambassador Georgi N. Zaroubin gives on 
the anniversary of the October Revolu- 
tion. 

The “little” party starts about 8 
o'clock. Invitations are sent out in the 
name of a counselor. Fifty or 60 people 
show up. There are Southeast Asians, 
Britons, Latin Americans, Middle East- 
erners, Europeans—even Yugoslavs—from 
diplomatic missions. There are some for- 
eign correspondents and a few American 
newsmen. 

The guests are ushered upstairs, past 
big portraits of Stalin and Lenin (none 
of Malenkov), while a file of smiling 
members of the Embassy staff look on in 
silence: counselors, secretaries, attachés. 
The Ambassador is not present. No one 
is in uniform. 

Russian movies lead off the program. 
The first is a documentary in color, 
glorifying Moscow’s big skyscrapers. The 
commentary and titles are all in Russian, 
but an Embassy attaché provides a par- 
tial translation. The second movie shows 
the development of the Baku oil fields. 

In the first film the camera dwells 
lovingly on the electronic marvels of 
automatic elevators, how the lights flash 
the number of each floor. There are lin- 
gering shots of the adding machines used 
in classrooms at the big University of 
Moscow, and of the air-conditioning 
plant in the basement. 

The movies last an hour and a half. 
The guests applaud politely and file into 
a big reception room. 

The real party begins. At one end of 
the room, a long table is laid out with a 
buffet supper. No caviar, but lots of fish 
in creole sauce, cold meats, salads, eggs, 
coffee, cakes, fruit. 

Two bars offer little glasses of vodka, 
which the guests are expected to finish 
at one gulp. There are also American 
whisky and Scotch, and French wine to 
go with the supper. 

The Russians circulate assiduously. 
They are especially attentive to the few 
Americans. Mostly, the Russians are 
small men, with lots of gold teeth. They 
wear American-type ready-made suits, 
with wide shoulders, long jackets and 
trousers that drape over their shoes. 

They inquire carefully as to the Ameri- 


can’s name and connections. Then the 
questions start, a little hesitantly. The 
Russians are not used to much chitchat. 
Their English is fairly good. 

American politics gets a going over, 
after a little groping. “What are the 
issues in this campaign?” a Russian first 
secretary, peering through horn-rimmed 
glasses, wants to know. “Won't foreign 
policy be a big issue? Are not the Ameri- 
can voters worried about the collapse of 
the European Army, or about the trouble 
in the Far East?” 

What about economie issues? A coun- 
selor suggests that perhaps the American 
voters are not as prosperous as _ they 
were. Is that true? Are many people out 
of work? And then, a slight needle: “I 
have heard that the Americans are more 





; —Wide World 
ON THE EMBASSY WALL 
...no sign of Malenkov 


afraid of a depression than they are of 
a war. Is that true?” 

What about the voting in Maine? 

The talk turns to Europe. Why does 
the United States refuse to join in a new 
four-power conference with Russia, to 
talk about Germany?” “You must know 
now that you can do nothing in Europe 
without Russia.” 

About Asia, economics: “Why isn’t the 
United States interested in the great 
Chinese market for American goods? 

The talk strays into American juris- 
prudence. “Does a man have to have a 
lawyer in American courts?” What about 
divorce: “How long does it take? How 
much does it cost?” 

Russian opinions come later, usually 
over a lunch or dinner table. 

The German question is a live one. 
Secretary X leans closer, murmurs: “It is 
too dangerous to rearm the Germans 
now. We are not alone in being afraid. 
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In Europe, one does not forget what hap- 
pened, in only 10 years. Perhaps in an- 
other generation . . . but for now, the 
best way to control Germany is our idea 
of a collective-security pact.” 

The Russians are a little more detached 
about China, but not much. Carefully 
they explain their line that China wants 
no one else’s territory, that the Chinese 
have enough problems in their own coun- 
try to occupy them for 100 years. For- 
mosa? “But that belongs to China.” Que- 
moy? “It is needed to protect trade on 
the Chinese coast from the men of 
Chiang.” 

The chances for war? “There is not 
likely to be a war in Europe for a long 
time. Maybe in the Far East. Would the 
Americans be willing to go to war to 
avoid an economic crisis?” 

The H-bomb? “It should be outlawed 
by international convention, as was poi- 
son gas after the first war.” But America 
should join Russia in pooling resources 
for industrial’ atomic energy—“to help 
the undeveloped areas.” 

Russian diplomats entrusted with 
spreading the coexistence pitch in Wash- 
ington are, for the most part, lonely men 
unused to social intercourse with Ameri- 
cans. They mix only for business. 

If they have young children in Wash- 
ington, the children go to their own 
school. When the youngsters are about 
8 years old they are sent back to Russia. 

Some of the Russians have been in 
Washington for four or more years. They 
may, of course, be members of the MVD, 
or secret police, which has its men in 
every Russian mission. 

Occasionally they get outside of Wash- 
ington, with the permission of the State 
Department. Last spring four members 
of the Embassy staff made an auto trip 
to Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chicago, De- 
troit. Here is what one of them said 
about it: 

“We enjoyed seeing other parts of 
America. The Midwestern cities were in- 
teresting. The people were courteous, 
correct. 

“But everywhere we went we were 
watched. It was unpleasant. When we 
arrived at a hotel, they were waiting for 
us. They followed us everywhere. They 
were quite open about it, there was no 
attempt at concealment. 

“Who did the watching? I do not 
know. Of course, before we left Wash- 
ington we informed the State Depart- 
ment of where we would go, where we 
would stop. 

“I do not think this happens in my 
country. The parties that arrive from 
abroad, they seem to go everywhere and 
see everything they want to see, except 
for the military things. I do not believe 
they are followed and watched. Do you 
think the Americans are afraid of us?” 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....PARIS....BONN....SAIGON.... 





>> Europe's difficulty is that the Allies have been losing faith in each 
other's intentions. On the eve of the nine-power conference in London..... 

The Germans had come to doubt French leaders whenever they said they were 
for a sovereign, rearmed West Germany. The Germans have a growing suspicion 
that France will never approve German rearmament, except on humiliating terms. 

The French can't seem to get enough reassurance from Britain that it will 
help keep Germany in check. French leaders, in addition, have wondered if U.S. 
and West Germany were trying to maneuver Premier Mendes-France out of office. 

The British, while uncertain of France and Germany, worry most of all about 
what the U.S. will do. Will the U.S., in disgust, turn its back on Europe? 

It's in this kind of atmosphere that the diplomats are trying to patch up 
the Atlantic Alliance and build a European defense with West Germany inside it. 








>> The diplomats came to London with doubts about Mendés-France. 
Is he stalling with his new plan for rearming Germany? 
Is_a deal with Russia in Mendés-France's mind? 
You hear both these questions raised, not only in London and Bonn, but in 
Paris as well. The French themselves can't quite figure Mendés-France out. 








>> Another stall is naturally suspected, after France spent four years toying 
with the European Army plan for rearming Germany, only to kill it last month. 
One unfriendly suspicion before the London meeting was that Mendes-France would 
again submit a plan to Parliament, but not back it, and so insure its defeat. 

A deal is also suspected. It's understood in Paris that Mendés-France's 
idea of limiting armaments of Atlantic Pact members was designed in part as bait 
for a disarmament conference with the Russians. Moscow has lately hinted to the 
French that Russia is ready to talk seriously about disarmament. There are 
people in France who take Russian hints about disarmament at face value. 





The Mendés-France record is cited to justify suspicions like these. He 
made a deal with the Communists on Indo-China, and he permitted the European 
Army treaty to be maneuvered to death in the French Parliament. 

The Allies haven't been sure whose side Mendes-France would finally be on. 





>> In London and Bonn there is a sense of urgency about rearming Germany. It 
isn't because of any new threat from Soviet Russia, but because of fear of what 
the U.S. might do if there's no agreement on West Germany soon. 
Decision this year is wanted. There's a feeling of desperation about it. 
Any more postponements might put the U.S. in a mood to call its troops back 
home or, at the least, abandon France to stew in its own juice. 








(over) 
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Sir Winston Churchill has privately warned Mendés-France about this. 

Paul-Henri Spaak, Belgium's Foreign Minister, has said as much publicly. 

In Paris, though, French politicians think they have an ace in the hole-- 
France's strategic location in Europe. They can't visualize a European defense 
plan that excludes France. They figure the U.S. will therefore meet French terms 
on Germany. AS a result, the French are not too impressed by appeals for speed. 











>> One unusually well-informed American in Paris sums it all up this way: 

"These are tense times and Heaven knows how this is going to come out. Of 
one thing I'm sure: There doesn't seem to be sufficient awareness on the part of 
European leaders that the American public may get so fed up with European 
politics as to force a drastic change in U.S. policy. 

"There is a gross underestimate here of the possibility that the U.S. may 
wish to 'go it alone.’ Perhaps a few of the very top diplomats here understand 
this, but by and large the greater part of the important European leadership 
believes that the U.S. will remain solidly internationalist, no matter what 
takes place over here. Personally, I think time is running out and that there 
must be an international solution immediately." 


>> In Indo-China, all but forgotten by the rest of the world.....What's left 
of non-Communist Indo-China is a mess. For example: 

Vietnam's Premier ordered his top general to quit, go to Paris. 

Vietnam's top general--son of an ex-Premier who wants the job again--stayed 
in Saigon, saying: "I like it here." He was fired, but refused to quit. 

Vietnam's Army of 126,000 obeys the general, not the Premier. 

Then, to add to the confusion, there are several private armies floating 
about, and a bewildered French Army trying to keep order. 

At the top, in theory, is ex-Emperor Boa Dai. As Chief of State, he might 
be thought to run things. But he is in France, on the Riviera. He likes it there. 

















>> Actually, you can forget much of this jockeying for power in the cities. 

What really matters is what happens in the paddies and farm villages. 

The farm vote will be all-important when elections are held in Vietnam to 
choose for or against Communist. Farm votes outnumber city votes 10 to l. 

Communist-led rebels are strong in rural areas. Communist stooges run the 
villages, pay lip service to the Vietnam Government in Saigon, but tell farm 
workers to vote Communist when the time comes. The farmers may, too. 

Absentee landlords who own 45 per cent of the rice fields in Mekong delta 
live in Saigon and are pro-French. Land reform, promised by the Communists, has 
a real appeal in South Vietnam, where the Communists do not run the country. 

In North Vietnam, where they do run the country, all is silence. Landlords 
there are being replaced by Communists. Nobody complains--if he wants to live. 




















>> The U.S., on Indo-China, takes this position: 

Fate of Indo-China is up to the people there, not up to the U.S. 

Elections, two years hence, are to decide who is to run the country. U.S. 
may help to see that the Indo-Chinese get the non-Communist side of the story, 
and see to it that all Indo-Chinese get a chance to vote. But, if the people of 
Indo-China vote to go Communist, the U.S. can't stop them. 

As of today, the outlook in non-Communist Indo-China favors the Communists. 
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F. B. Whitman, President, Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


From an Article by 
F. B. Whitman 


President 
Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
San Francisco, 
California 


World War II caused the industrial 
growth of California to skyrocket. 
Many felt that the cessation of 
hostilities would see a tremendous 
slump in the economic life of 

the State; the new plants and 
factories built to produce 
emergency requirements of a 
nation at war standing idle while 
the hordes of war workers would 
either have to head back to 

where they came or go on relief. 


There were others who were 
convinced that the wartime growth 
would continue rather than 
collapse. Among the latter were 
the management of the Western 
Pacific Railroad who implemented 
their belief by a program of 
buying potential industrial land 
along their system lines and 
preparing attractive sites for resale 
to the new peacetime industries 
which they felt sure would locate 
in Northern California. 


Time has proven that this latter 
view was correct. Since 1945 
California’s population, far from 
decreasing, has grown more 
rapidly than that of any other 
state. Industrial activities have 
kept pace. And the former pastures 
and hayfields which Western 
Pacific prepared for development 
are beginning to sprout new plants 
and factories of which the most 
outstanding is the new $50 million 
Ford Motor Company assembly 
plant at Milpitas, near San Jose. 


Throughout the last century 
the development of the United 
States has been spark-plugged by 
its railroads. The trend still 
persists, particularly in the rapidly 
growing West and the Western 
Pacific Railroad Company is 
proud to contribute its efforts 
to such growth, 
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—United Press 


ENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., Chief of the 

U.S. mission to the United Nations, 

has a job that may be waning in impor- 
tance but is growing in difficulty. 

The United Nations, of late, has been 
slipping in prestige and influence, under 
attack and criticism from many quarters. 
Its Security Council, stymied by Russian 
vetoes, is being by-passed on major in- 
ternational issues. 

The U.N. General Assembly, now hold- 
ing its annual session in New York, is get- 
ting a diplomatic snub from many nations 
—its effectiveness belittled by people who 
regard it as a “glorified debating society” 
without power to enforce its decisions. 

Wars now are being settled and war 
threats handled, not in the U.N., but in 
direct talks between nations. The Indo- 
Chinese war was settled this way. Mr. 
Lodge had no part in that settlement. 

The biggest remaining war threats—in 
Southeast Asia and in Europe—likewise 
are being handled outside the U.N., by 
the new Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion and by a nine-power conference on 
German rearmament that gets under way 
this week in London. Again Mr. Lodge 
is not a party to the proceedings. 

When the United Nations does handle 
a big problem, Mr. Lodge finds that the 
influence of the United States in its solu- 
tion is diminishing. It is harder to scrape 
up votes to support the American posi- 
tion than it used to be. Nations that 
once could be counted upon are now 
uncertain. And Mr. Lodge is the man 
who must try to hold those doubtful 
nations in line when the U.N. votes. 

America’s representative in the U.N., 
as a result of these trends, often finds 
himself reduced to rebutting Russian 
propaganda speeches. 

Rebuttal technique. This is a role that 
Mr. Lodge plays with recognized skill. 
Every time that Russia’s Andrei Vishin- 
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sky sits down after a speech, Mr. Lodge 
gets up to reply. His quick answers as- 
sure that the Soviets don’t steal the day’s 
publicity—that the U.S. gets its side into 
the same day’s newspapers. 

Occasionally Mr. Lodge beats Mr. 
Vishinsky to the punch. He did that on 
the issue of Red China’s admission to the 
U.N. last week by filing, before the 
Assembly met, a complaint accusing Red 
China of 39 warlike acts against Western 
ships and planes. 

The U.S. then won the Assembly’s 
first test of votes when, on Mr. Lodge’s 
motion, the Assembly voted, 43 to 11, to 
postpone for another year the question 
of admitting Red China. 

The difficulties ahead, however, were 
hinted by that vote. The American mar- 
gin was 2 less than a year ago. Denmark 
and Yugoslavia slipped over this year to 
join those nations supporting Russia on 
this issue. 
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AMBASSADOR LODGE AND SECRETARY DULLES 


U.S. and U.N. 


A Soldier-Diplomat 
Defeats Russia Again 


In the United Nations, the chief U.S. spokesman is 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Big decisions now are being made 
outside the U.N. But Mr. Lodge keeps busy answering 
Communist propaganda, retains his faith in the U.N. 


(UNITED STATE 


American officials now feel that the 
Red China showdown cannot be long 
postponed, and some fear that U.S. may 
iose when the showdown comes. 

The American attitude is shown by the 
strategy that informed officials predict 
the U.S. will adopt in the U.N. session 
ahead. For the most part, those officials 
say, Mr. Lodge is not to take the offen- 
sive. His attitude, rather, will be one of 
watchful defense against Russia’s tactics. 

Other Western nations, likewise, have 
indicated that they expect no big things 
from the current Assembly session. Or- 
dinarily, a General Assembly gets top 
diplomatic billing. This year, it is playing 
second fiddle to the London conference. 
At the U.N. opening, few Western for- 
eign ministers showed up. They went, 
instead, to London. 

Ambassador Lodge does not share the 
growing pessimism about value of 

(Continued on page 62) 
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... friends for the U.S. are harder to find 
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How to change roaring 
take-offs to quiet departures! 


The Man, The News 














Johns-Manville 


Fibretone Acoustical Tiles 


reduce disturbing noise 
at low cost 


J-M Fibretone ceilings in this 
airport terminal building 
muffle the roaring 

noise of multi-engine 

planes that take off, or 

arrive ...and provide an 
atmosphere of relaxing, 
unhurried quiet. 

Murphey Terminal Building 


Bradley Field, Windsor, Connecticut 
Thompson and Barnum, N.Y., Architects 





Because distracting noise is so harmful to 
efficiency in any activity, practically all new 
building specifications include acoustical ceil- 
ings for sound absorption. However, just be- 
cause your present building was constructed 
before sound control became an established 
science, there is no reason for you to be handi- 
capped by noise. You can have a Johns-Manville 
Fibretone* Acoustical Ceiling quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 

Johns-Manville Fibretone offers an acoustical 
ceiling which is highly efficient yet modest in 
cost. It consists of 12” square panels of sound- 
absorbing materials in which hundreds of small 
holes have been drilled. These holes act as 
“noise-traps” where sound energy is dissipated. 
Fibretone is predecorated, can be painted and 
repainted, and is available with a flame-resistant 
finish. 

For a complete survey by a J-M acoustical 
expert, or for a free book entitled “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. 
US, New York 16, N. Y. In Canada, write 


199 Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Johns-Manville 
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Fibretone Tiles are easily 
installed over new or existing 
construction. Hundreds of 
small holes drilled into the 
sound-absorbent panels in- 
crease acoustical efficiency. 











40 years 

of leadership 
in the 
manufacture 
of acoustical 
materials 
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Mr. Lodge grew up 
surrounded by politics .. . 


the U.N. He still regards the U.N. 
as the world’s best hope for peace. 

Americans, in the opinion of Mr. 
Lodge, expect too much, too quickly, 
from the U.N. He said recently: “Let us 
not hold the United Nations responsible 
for the fact that it has not been able to 
remake the world and bring about the 
millenium The United Nations, 
primitive and evolutionary though it is, 
has a notable record of accomplishment 
—both as an actual war preventative and 
as a forum in the cold war.” 

The “Big Truth’’—often. To the 
U.N.’s value as a forum, Mr. Lodge has 
contributed considerably. Convinced that 
“the Big Truth” will overcome “the Big 
Lie” if properly and continually present- 
ed, he speaks often. 

“As United States representative,” 
Mr. Lodge says, “it is my responsibility 
to let no time go by before standing up 
to blast every new insult to the honor of 
our country with an immediate rebuttal.” 

In 20 months as America’s permanent 
delegate; Mr. Lodge has become the 
voice of the United States in the United 
Nations. 

The international policies that Mr. 
Lodge now advocates are a far cry from 
the isolationist views of his grandfather, 
the original Henry Cabot Lodge, who 
helped to block U.S. entry into the 
League of Nations after World War I. Mr. 
Lodge’s present attitude also differs from 
his own views prior to World War II. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., was born 52 
years ago into a socially and politically 
prominent Boston family. Six of his an- 
cestors were U.S. Senators. 

Still a youngster when his father died, 
Mr. Lodge was reared by his Senator 
grandfather, surrounded by politicians 
and political talk. After being graduated 
from Harvard, cum laude, in only three 
years, he took his grandfather’s advice to 
go into newspaper work as training for 
politics. He reported Massachusetts State 
politics for the Boston Transcript and na- 
tional politics in Washington for the 
New York Herald Tribune. Then, in 
1932, he went into politics himself, as a 
member of the Massachusetts legislature. 

Elected U.S. Senator in 1936, Mr. 
Lodge began sounding isolationist like 
his grandfather. He opposed relaxing 
the Neutrality Act, objected to aid to 
Britain, and said that Europe’s war was 
not America’s war. 

The minute the U.S. got into the 
shooting, however, Senator Lodge made 
it his war. A Reservist, he went on active 
duty and was in what was probably the 
first U.S. Army unit of World War II to 
meet Germans on the battlefield, in 
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Senator lost own race 
while working for Ike 


1942. The same year he was re-elected 
to the Senate. 

When President Roosevelt ruled in 
1944 that members of Congress could 
not serve in the armed forces, Senator 
Lodge resigned his Senate seat and re- 
turned to the battle fronts. By war’s end 
he was a colonel with five battle stars 
and four medals. 

A change of views. Back to the 
Senate came Mr. Lodge in 1946. But 
this time, instead of an isolationist, he 
was an internationalist. He said his 
“worm’s-eye view” of the world as a sol- 
dier proved his former views “100 per 
cent wrong.” 

The postwar Senator Lodge backed 
aid to Europe—although he insisted that 
Europe earn that aid and that U.S. 
interests be safeguarded. He supported 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
was a delegate to the United Nations 
General Assembly in 1950. 

The nonisolationist platform ot the 
Republican Party in 1948 was drafted 
under his direction, and in 1949 he led 
the liberal wing of the party in a losing 
fight to seize minority leadership in the 
Senate from the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft. He also authored successfully a 
bill to recruit aliens into the U.S. Army, 
advocated in vain a new method. of elect- 
ing U.S. Presidents and authored the act 
that created the Hoover Commission to 
streamline the Federal Government. 

An Eisenhower backer long betore 
the General threw his hat into the ring, 
Mr. Lodge was manager of the precon- 
vention campaign that resulted in 
Dwight Eisenhower's nomination for 
President. While Mr. Lodge was concen- 
trating on the national campaign, how- 
ever, he lost his own Senate seat. John 
F. Kennedy, a Democrat, beat him in the 
same election in which Mr. Eisenhower 
swept Massachusetts. The President then 
appointed Mr. Lodge to the present 
U.N. position. 

In the U.N., Mr. Lodge has won rec- 
ognition among his fellow delegates as 
a forceful diplomat as well as an effec- 
tive speaker. 

New job coming? Mr. Lodge insists 
that he still likes his U.N. job. He re- 
gards it as a vital post and would be 
reluctant to give it up. His friends say, 
however, thai he may be called back to 
Washington before long to serve on the 


‘White House staff, where, it has been 


suggested, his political advice may be 
valuable to the President in the next 
two years. 

Mr. Lodge, a proven politician as well 
as a diplomat, has been mentioned as a 
potential President himself. 
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ATTRACT 


attention 


SUBTRACT 


shipping costs 


» | COUNTERACT 


damage losses 


Jhuthouly on Pichaging 


12 FACTORIES *© 40 SALES OFFICES 


Write for booklet, 
“How To Merchandise with Corrugated Boxes.” 
Hinde & Dauch, Sandusky 6, Ohio 
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With Revolutionary Machine... 


Fnd Copying 
Bottlenecks 
Automatically 


A Low Cost Complete 


, Photocopy Depart- 
ment All In One 
20 inch Unit 





veces, APECO 
Pinsraiation” - tar 
No SYSTEMATIC 


Right in Your Own Office Photocopy Any- 
thing Written, Printed, Typed, Drawn of 
Photographed in Less than 45 Seconds 


Solve the problem of handling your pa- 
per work in a hurry with the new Apeco 
Systematic Auto-Stat. With this quick 
copying machine, thousands of firms have 
eliminated 35% of all typing and actually 
cut paper work in half. Anyone can oper- 
ate it... just flip a switch and any pa- 
pers, Opaque or transparent, can be cop- 
ied in seconds no matter if printed on one 
or two sides. It’s low cost, too... priced 
within the budget of the smallest business. 
Lifetime Service Guarantee with 
Every Apeco Auto-Stat 


Send for NEW FREE Book 


Find Out How You Can 
Save Time and Money 






in Your Business .... 





American Photocopy Equipment Co. ‘ 
1928 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 
Rush me without obligation your new book the 
“‘Auto-Stat Story." | understand this is a report 
on Auté-Stat copying and shows how this machine 
can increase the efficiency of any business. 


NAME_ 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


tn Canada: APECO OF CANADA. LTO., 134 Park Lawn Road, Toronto, Ont 
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We’ve Been Asked: ) 
CROP-CONTROL EASING | 








e Farmers now are to have more freedom in planting 
1955 crops than originally was planned under a new 
program of farm-production controls. 


® Secretary of Agriculture drops recently announced 
restrictions that would have limited planting under 
“total acreage allotment” plan. 


What did Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son do to farm-crop controls? 
The Secretary has just eased one of the 
most severe and most criticized provi- 
sions of the Government’s crop-control 
program. It would have restricted sharp- 
ly what many farmers could plant on 
their farms. This meant that perhaps 
35 million or more acres would have 
been withdrawn from production of mar- 
ket crops, and planted only in grass, hay 
or other cover crops or left idle alto- 
gether. That acreage-control plan, for the 

most part, has been canceled. 


Then, were all farm crop controls 
taken off? 

By no means. There still are restrictions 
on how much of certain crops can be 
planted by many farmers. Failure to 
comply with the “acreage allotments” 
can cost a farmer loss of all price-control 
loans for his crops. And that can be 
important. 


Why did the Secretary modify the 
plan? 
The Secretary says that the new phase 
of the farm control program—known 
technically as the “total acreage allot- 
ment” plan—was discarded for a num- 
ber of reasons. The reasons include the 
drought, the reduced corn crop and the 
need for feed on farms and ranches, and 
the desire to curtail the controls and in- 
crease the freedom for farmers. The Sec- 
retary denies that his action resulted 
from political pressures. On the other 
hand, dissatisfaction over the plan had 
been expressed to officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture by some farm 
groups and Republican candidates for 
Congress. 


Will farmers really be helped by the 
change? 

Yes, many of them will, because of re- 
strictions on planting that were dropped. 
When a farmer has land withdrawn from 
planting in basic crops, he now will have 
very wide choice of what to plant there. 
With the original plan, if he had more 
than 10 acres diverted from planting in 
basic crops, under the acreage-control 
program, he could use that land only 
for pasture, hay and such. 


The so-ealled basic crops, under farm 
law, are wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and rice. All except rice now 
have acreage-allotment plans under 
which farmers participating in price- 
support programs are allowed to plant 
only so many acres in those crops. Pur- 
pose of this is to reduce surpluses of 
these products that are covered by Gov- 
ernment price supports. Under this pro- 
gram a farmer often must hold out some 
of his acres usually planted in wheat, 
corn, etc. What to do with that land 
has been the problem. (Rice may be 
covered by acreage allotments in 1955.) 


Can a farmer now plant whatever he 
wants on “diverted” acres? 

No, there are still some restrictions. 
There now is being introduced, for the 
first time, a principle of what is called 
“cross compliance.” That means, in sim- 
plest terms, that a farmer who has to 
withdraw from wheat, say, 50 acres, 
cannot turn around and sow that ground 
in another crop that has a program of 
acreage allotments. To permit this would 
tend to shift surpluses merely from one 
price-supported crop to another. 


Are there other restrictions? 

Yes. There are other restrictions on crops 
that a farmer can plant on land with- 
drawn from basic crops. He must not 
exceed the average acreage that he plant- 
ed in potatoes and other vegetables in the 
years 1952-53, if he is to be eligible for 
price-support loans on any of his crops. 
This restriction covers produce for com- 
mercial marketing and processing, but 
not for home use or canning. The pur- 
pose of this rule is to prevent farmers 
from using diverted land to raise huge 
quantities of these commodities that 
could “break” the market. 


Many farmers have reported satisfaction 
with the revision of the crop-planting 
controls. Some are expected to shift their 
acres withdrawn from basic crops to 
barley, rye, oats, soybeans and other 
“cash” crops. Suspension of restrictions 
of the total acreage-allotment plan, as of 
now, applies only to crops for the year 
1955, but the suspension may be con- 
tinued for later years, too. 
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GOODSYEAR 
presents a new kind of 
Tubeless Tire 





Standard equipment for 


leading 55 cars...costs you no more than 


a standard tire and tube ! 


Goodyear has produced a new tire—a tubeless tire 
—the proud successor to every tire you’ve ever 
known or heard about. 


After years of research that sought a new ap- 
proach to the tubeless idea, this tire is now a reality 
—thanks to the development by Goodyear of a 
new way of treating tire cord—the exclusive and 
patented 3-T process. 

The 3-T process makes the new Goodyear Tube- 
less Super-Cushion the most efficient air container 
ever made. It permits a new method of constructing 
tire bodies. It lets the great new Tubeless Super- 
Cushion set new standards of tire performance. 


The new Tubeless Super-Cushion gives: 


1. Puncture Protection—of a kind never offered 
before in either standard or tubeless tires. 


2. Blowout Protection— providing a greatly in- 
creased margin of safety. 


3. Better Performance—a quieter, smoother, easier 
ride—plus even greater mileage than today’s 


great standard tires. 


4. And it combines all these advantages at a rea- 
sonable price .. . no higher than the price of a 
standard tire and tube. 


Perhaps the best proof of these statements is found 
in the action of the automobile industry. The new 
Tubeless Super-Cushion will be standard equip- 
ment on many of the new 1955 cars. 


On the next two pages you'll see how 3-T Cord 
permits the All-New Tubeless Super-Cushion to 
outperform any comparable tire made today— 
tubeless or regular. 





“Leapfrog” at 60 m.p.h.! When this 
Jimmie Lynch Death Dodger takes 
off, he hurtles that 3500-lb. automobile 
a full 8 feet in the air! When it comes 


down . . . he knows he’s landed! The 
tires take a terrific beating! 
We gave the famous Jimmie Lynch 


Paps 


Sik |S 


crew of motor maniacs three full sets of 
the new Tubeless Super-Cushions. Told 
them to give them the works. Chal- 
lenged them to blow them out and rip 
them off their rims! 

That wrecking crew put those tires 
through the toughest punishment a tire 


ever took. Rocked them at 65 m.p.h. 
in a series of hair-raising turns. Dropped 
them down with a thudding two-wheel 
angle drop to try to blow them out with 
rim pinches. Leaped 8 feet in the air 
and came down with the force of a pile 
driver! 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


ALL-NEW TUBELESS SUPER-CUSHION , 





We challenged the world's toughest 
stunt drivers to try to damage the 


ALLNEW TUBELESS 
SUPER-CUSHION! 


Goodyear’s new kind of tubeless ——= 
tire takes smashing impacts with- 
out damage—because it’s the only 
tubeless tire made with 3-T Cord! 













New flatter tread and lighter, cooler 
running 3-T Cord construction give 
longer lasting, more economical wear! 
The strength and resiliency of 3-T Cord : 
give you a softer, smoother, easier ride See this great new tire today! 
—cushion your car against road shock. Why not bring your car up-to- 
date with new Tubeless Super- 
Cushions? Your Goodyear 
dealer will buy all the unused 
mileage in your present tires. 





What happened? Nothing! Not a single Tube- 
less Super-Cushion blew out or left the rim. 
Not a single pound of air was lost! “The most 
amazing example of tire strength we’ve ever 


And Goodyear’s new anti-vibration 
tread design with 1806 inches of non- 
skid edges and880 deep-cut stop-notches 
stands guard between you and a dan- 


seen!’’ said the Death Dodgers. gerous skid. You get 15% more traction This new tire is available in 

Now you can have this new kind of tubeless for safer stops. either 3-T Rayon or Nylon 

t tire for your car, and it costs you no more than Cord—as a tubeless tire or in 
a standard tire and tube. a tire and tube combination. 


Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








(Advertisement) 





A TRIANGULAR WING marks Convair’s new F-102. This coming intercept or, pow- 
ered by the 10,000-pound thrust Pratt & Whitney Aircraft J-57, has advanced 
electronics, potent weapons to blast enemy bombers. 
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IMPROVED VERSION of North American’s famed “Sabrejet”’ is the F-86H. It is FIRST SUPERSONIC FIGHTER in eer tion for the Air Force, North American’s 





bigger and faster than the F-86 models which out fought Russian-built Mig-15- F-100 “Super Sabre,” is one of several new jet fighters having Pratt & W hitney 
in Korea, and has one General Electric J-73 engine. Aircraft J-57 turbojet engines and afterburners. 


LA 
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ATTACK OF GROUND TARGETS is a specialty of Republic Aviation’s swept wing “SCORPION” is the name for Northrop Aircraft’s powerful, heavily-armed, all- } 
F-84F *Thunderstreak Phis tighter bomber can pack a huge load ot weapuns— weather F-89D interceptor, Two Allison J-35 jet engines power the big aircraft, 
even an atomic bomb. Wright J-o5 powers a showa tiiny rockets trom both wing tip launcher pods. 

















OF AIR FORCE FIGHTERS 


Another example of continuing progress in 
rebuilding American Atr Power 


With the importance of Air Power to 
our national security now clearly recog- 
nized, every citizen is entitled to know 
what progress is being made toward achiev- 
ing it—and what problems must then be 
faced in maintaining it. 

Through the combined efforts of your 
armed forces and the American aircraft 
industry, new and improved aircraft in 
every category are now being delivered 
at four times the production rate at the 





CONTINUING RESEARCH by the aviation industry 
is absolutely vital for progress in the performance 
of aircraft. Basic problems must be solved—stub- 
born problems of higher-speed, higher-altitude 
flight; in finding better materials to withstand heat 
and stress; in devising safer aircraft, improved 
engines, weapons and equipment. Special re- 
search planes like those above help provide data 
needed to design supersonic fighters and bombers. 


outbreak of the Korean war in 1950. Like 
the new Air Force fighters shown on the 
opposite page, all are designed to be sec- 
ond to none in quality and performance, 
and a vital part of the total military power 
on which our security may depend. 

But in spite of this progress, the nation 
faces a continuing challenge. It takes at 
least seven years to design, develop and 
produce a new fighting airplane. And, in 
the face of known technical advances 





CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT stretches the lifespan 
of an aircraft type, keeping it in first-line service 
longer and able to do a better job. An engine, too, 
may go through a number of models, each labori- 
ously advanced to meet the never-ending demand 
for high quality, greater power and efficiency. 
Above is a new “afterburner” model of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft’s mighty J-57 turbojet, devel- 
oped to boost the speed of supersonic fighters. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Hi. artfe or d, Connecticut In Canada: CANADIAN PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO., LTO.. 


Makers of 

PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT furbojet and piston engines, 
HAMILTON STANDARD propellers and aircraft equipment, 
SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT helicopters 

Sor the armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 


behind the Iron Curtain, America’s avia- 
tion must be kept modern . . . must never 
lag behind. 

Today, America is vigorously continu- 
ing this essential progress in military avia- 
tion. If carried forward on the basis of a 
long-range plan, without costly stop-and- 
go interruptions, it can achieve and main- 
tain—at lowest possible cost to taxpayers— 
the kind of strength in the air under which 
lasting peace may one day be attained. 



































ANNUAL MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
IN MILLIONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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CONTINUING PRODUCTION of the most modern 
aircraft and weapons is rebuilding U. S. Air Power 
from the weak level of 1947 to a position of major 
strength, as this graph shows. Today’s rate will 
give America a moderp Air Force by 1957. Esti- 
mated future production can provide continuing 
air strength at minin. « * cost to taxpayers. With 
far fewer planes, 1957 _.ur Power will be far more 
powerful than World War II’s giant air forces. 








YOUNG MEN—WNew generations of military aircraft provide career oppor- 
tunities in dozens of interesting technical fields. Ask any Air Force recruiting 
officer to explain the odvontages of service with the U. S. Air Force. 








ENGINEERS: We need experienced engineers in many categories. If you are not engaged in national defense work, write to our Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications. 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








WHO GETS SUBSIDIES 


FROM U.S. TAXPAYERS 


Federal Subsidies: 








UNDER 
DEMOCRATS 


(Year ended June 30, 1952) 


TO PRIVATE i: 
GROUPS — 
Veterans ....... . $4,833,000,000 
Farmers........- 798,000,000 
Businesses ....... 1,212,000,000 
Hospitals .......++ 63,000,000 





ST1ta BIG 





UNDER 


REPUBLICANS 


(Year ending June 30, 1955) 


—) 


_ $4,393,000,000 


. 1,026,000,000 


- 934,000,000 
- 43,000,000 








way css” 10 STATE 
—> AND LOCAL GOV- 
| ERNMENTS FOR— 


The aged and 

needy .......... 91,178,000,000 
Schools ......... 175,000,000 
Roads ........-. 415,000,000 
Hospitals ........+ 61,000,000 


Tenants and 
real estate 


developers....... 12,000,000 


. $1,391,000,000 
- 589,000,000 
- 48,000,000 


- 108,000,000 








TO FOREIGN 
> GOVERNMENTS —— $4,596,000,000 





Source: 1952, Bu..-et Bureau: 1955-estimates, USN& WR Economic Unit 


. $4,266,000,000 


© 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


Subsidies, despite Republican 
efforts to trim them, are nearly 
as big as ever. 

Farm subsidies are under at- 
tack, and farmers are riled. 

But subsidies are everywhere. 
The Federal Government is sub- 
sidizing States, towns, other na- 
tions, veterans, old folks, school 
kids, business. 

Here you see what the cost is 
and how hard it is to cut. 


The Eisenhower Administration, to 
date, has made only a small dent in 
the cost of Government handouts. 

The most important of these are sum- 
med up in the chart on this page, which 
shows that little cutting has taken place. 

For the year ended June 30, 1952, the 
last full fiscal year the Democrats were 
in control, the listed items totaled 13.3 
billion dollars. In the year ended this 
past June 30, the total came to 12.8 bil- 
lion. In the current fiscal year it is going 
back up toward 13 billion. 

What Republicans find is this: Sub- 
sidies they criticized when out of office 
are very hard to cut. Almost everyone 
has a finger in more than one of them. 

Go for a drive? Federal money paid for 
some of the State highways you ride over. 

Have a child in public — school? 
Chances are the Government pays part 
of the cost of his lunch. In many towns, 
federal money also covers other expenses. 

Go to a hospital? Federal money may 
have helped to build it. 

Farmers’ subsidies have been in the 
news lately, taking the headlines from 
other handouts. The reason is a Govern- 
ment report that 419 millions was lost on 
price-support operations in the year end- 
ed June 30, 1954. 

That is only part of what the Govern- 
ment is spending to help farmers. In 
addition, it is giving away hundreds of 
millions’ worth of surplus crops bought 
up to bolster prices; these giveaways also 
help the needy, school children (through 
lunches) and foreign countries. 

More than 250 millions is being spent 
to help pay for fertilizer, terracing, and 

(Continued on page 72) 
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HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR EMPLOYEES 
MEET MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Equitable offers management a way to lighten the burden of ruinous medical bills for its employees 


A heart attack...cancer...a bad acci- 
dent. These can happen to your em- 
ployees and their families! 


A prolonged illness or a serious ac- 
cident can pile up staggering medical 
bills. As a result, an employee who 
returns to work deep in debt, may be 
distracted and worried — unable to 
keep his mind on his job. 


The problem management faces 


Modern management— in cases like 
this—is sympathetic and under- 
standing...and aware of a funda- 
mental obligation. 


Equitable offers an answer: three 


basic Group Major Medical Expense 
Plans, any one of which can be 
adapted to your company’s needs. 


This type of protection is vital, 
whether or not your employees are 
now covered by the usual medical 
and hospitalization plans. 


How the Equitable Plans work 


These far-reaching Equitable Plans 
help your employees pay for costly 
major medical expenses — bills for 
physicians, surgeons, medicines, hos- 
pital, professional nursing care and 
other items that can quickly wipe out 
an employee's life savings. 


The cost of this insurance is amaz- 
ingly low compared to the protection 
it gives you and your employees. 

Your Equitable Representative 
can help you bring to your employees 
—and to yourself—peace of mind. 
The Equitable also offers Individual 
Major Medical Expense Policies, for 
both you and your family. 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE JU. S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK1,N.Y. 











THEY CHOSE NORTH CAROLINA 


Symbolic of the diversity of North Carolina’s industrial 
growth are these firms, representative of 340 new plants 
established in the South’s leading industrial state in the 
last two years. 

Already the national leader in textiles, tobacco and 
wooden furniture manufacturing, North Carolina is making 
significant strides forward in the fields of electronics, machin- 
ery, paper and other diversified industries. 

Opportunity continues unlimited in the advancing South, 
and North Carolina has a wide choice of sites and plants 
for expanding industry, with highly favorable climate, 
market, labor and recreational factors. 

For more information communicate with Ben E. Douglas, 
Director, Dept. of Conservation & Development, Raleigh, N.C. 


ind 

e 

The 48-page booklet ‘‘NORTH Friendly olin 

CAROLINA STORY” describes the ar 

State’s industrial diversity in a chapter Where 
Industry Prospers 


“From Aircraft to Zippers’’. Write { 
for a copy. 0 
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Special Report 








Administration has cut 
handouts to other nations... 


other “conservation” practices and local 
flood control. 

Grand total of these farm aids in the 
current fiscal year will be more than a 
billion dollars. Republicans have talked 
about cutting price supports, and Demo- 
crats are criticizing them for being tight- 
fisted toward the farmers. But these ben- 
efits, in President Truman’s last full fiscal 
year, got one fifth less money than they 
get now. 

Many farmers are resentful - because 
they feel their subsidies are being singled 
out for attack. They say they get a frac- 
tion of federal handouts, but most of the 
adverse publicity. 

Veterans are the group getting most 
from Washington. Nearly 4.4 billions to 
help them is in the budget. This is going 
mostly for training, college courses, spe- 
cial unemployment benefits, medical care 
and pensions. 

These payments are now on the rise. 

Governments abroad are getting al- 
most as. much as the veterans. In some 
years, foreign aid has been the biggest 
handout. 

About three fourths of this money is 
going for military build-up. The rest is 
for civilian relief in Korea, economic aid 
for other countries and technical help 
under Point Four. 

This is one place where Republicans 
are making a real dent. The overseas 
handout this fiscal year is slated to be 
about 1.3 billions less than last year and 
about 300 millions less than Mr. Tru- 
man’s last full year. . 

Handouts for foreigners are easier to 
cut than those given at home. 

Old folks and others on relief rolls are 
getting nearly 1.4 billions from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The money is given to the States to be 
passed on by local agencies. This does 
not include payments for old-age insur- 
ance, not generally considered a “sub- 
sidy,” because it is supported by a tax 
paid by the workers and employers. 

The insurance system was supposed, 
gradually, to eliminate direct relief pay- 
ments. That hasn’t happened. Instead, 
the States and Congress have become 
more generous with old people. Federal 
grants are now at a record level. 

Businesses are getting close to a bil- 
lion dollars this fiscal year in aids from 
the Government. This is less than they 
got under President Truman. 

The biggest single item in this group 
of handouts. is a matter of much contro- 
versy—the postal deficit. The Govern- 
ment contends that most of this deficit, 
which is expected to be 324 millions in 
the current fiscal year, should be blamed 
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... U.S. subsidy for roads 
to be 589 millions this year 


on services to business, especially to mag- 
azines and newspapers, on the ground 
that the postal rates they pay do not cover 
the full cost. Many publishers dispute the 
Government's method of accounting. 

Other Government subsidies for busi- 
ness are clear cut. Defense plants get 
help to expand. Air lines benefit from 
money spent on airports, navigation aids 
and, in some cases, from direct pay- 
ments. Shipping companies get subsidies 
to cover part of the cost of shipbuilding, 
some operating expenses and improve- 
ments on rivers and harbors. 

Roads are expected to cost the Fed- 
eral Government about 589 millions, or 
possibly more, this fiscal year. Practically 





~Harris & Ewing 


WHEN CONGRESS VOTES... 
... the money still rolls out 


all of this is parceled out to States and 
cities to reimburse them for part of what 
they spend on construction. 

A small amount goes for roads to 
uranium mines and forest lands. 

Road grants are now increasing. 

Schools get several subsidies. The Gov- 
ernment is donating about 72 millions this 
year for construction, about 83 millions 
for lunches and 45 millions for school 
operating expenses, such as teachers’ pay. 

Most of this money goes to communi- 
ties where the defense program is regard- 
ed as a cause of increased school needs. 

A new school program, possibly big- 
ger, is now being considered by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

Housing programs are to cost the 
Government 108 millions in subsidies. 
This does not include what the Govern- 


SEE THE NORTHWEST 

.. high, wide 
and handsome 
So ear 





New Vista-Domes are rolling now 
on the faster North Coast Limited! 

On Northern Pacific’s Scenic 
Route Across America, you ride high 
up over the crest of the Rockies... 
through the evergreen Cascades. Be- 
side you bright streams thread their 
way. Wide around you jagged peaks 
are silhouetted against the sky. You 
see it all—as you never could see it 
before. 

Northern Pacific’s first dome cars 
are already in service. More will be 
added until by fall there are four 
Vista-Domes — two dome coaches 
and two dome sleepers —on each 
North Coast Limited! 

Want a colorful booklet about this 
wonderful train? Write now for 
“Northwest Adventure.” Address 
G. W. Rodine, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Room 930, Northern Pa- 
cific Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


ig ame 





























(Continued on page 74) 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST ¢ CHICAGO—NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
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For your most valued customers ... 


Europe's finest 
Automatic Lighter 


First U.S. sale 


Exclusive import e 


Express appreciation to your customers and 
business friends at the year-end with this 
beautifully designed windproof lighter . . . 
precision-made by famous West-German 
craftsmen. Unique trip-action mechanism 
works with easy thumb pressure, closes auto- 
matically. One filling lasts about four. weeks. 
Styled in life-long calfskin, monogrammed. 
At low manufacturers’ prices for such quality. 
Minimum order: 6. Call your Shaw-Barton 
man or write for Christmas brochure. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specially Advertising 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Special Report 



















There's profit 
in the air... 


...WITH uincy 


uincy 

An executive can sometimes smell the profit 
in the air . . . the kind of profit that comes 
from a lower cost means of operating a hoist, 
controlling a power shovel or spray-painting 
your product . . . by letting compressed air 
cut down man hours, eliminate costly meth- 
ods and speed up output. 


Compressed air yields 
more for your factory 
operating dollar. And 
to realize the most for 
your compressor out- 
lay, look to a Quincy 
Compressor. It’s hardly 
noticeable in the budg- 
et, doesn’t take up much 
floor space, but delivers 
a steady air supply. 


Send for “AIR MAKES THINGS HUM” telling about 
compressed air applications. Write Dept. US-2 





QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
Quincy, Illinois 


Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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90 million dollars 
for hospital construction . . . 


ment could lose on buying and selling 
home mortgages. 

About 69 millions will be used to de- 
fray operating expenses of public-hous- 
ing projects. Some 39 millions is ear- 
marked for local authorities to help 
them buy and clear city land for re- 
development. This enables real estate 
developers to get land for less than it 
would otherwise cost. 

The urban redevelopment program is 
another increasing item. 

Hospitals, not counting those owned 
by the Federal Government itself, are 
getting more than 90 millions. This does 
not include money spent on-medical re- 
search, but only funds given to States 
for public and private construction. 

These are not all the subsidies by 
any means. Some other programs are 
partly subsidized, but how much can’t 
be pinned down. For instance, the ex- 
pense of stockpiling materials for de- 
fense is going up 250 millions this year, 
partly to give the nation more protection 
against possible wartime shortages, part- 
ly to help some mining industries. For- 
eign-aid money is being spent on U.S. 
equipment, to give business to domestic 
firms, when the same things could be 
had more cheaply overseas. Water users 
are supposed to repay the Government 
for irrigation projects; in some cases their 
payments fall short. Private companies 
complain that there is an element of 
subsidy in low rates charged for elec- 
tricity from federal power plants. 

Few of these programs are regarded 
as subsidies by those who benefit. 

Farm prices are supported because a 
prosperous agriculture is considered nec- 
essary for a prosperous economy. The 
merchant marine and air lines are called 
essential for defense. Low postal rates 
for publications are said to promote edu- 
cation. More road building is calculated 
to help combat recession and promote 
safety on the highways. 

This network of subsidies now covers 
practically every U.S. citizen and most 
of the free world. 

A new approach to the problem is be- 
ing proposed by the Republicans. Two 
commissions have been set up to ask 
basic questions such as these: Should the 
Federal Government, by cutting some of 
its taxes, help the States to increase 
theirs so they won't need such big 
grants? Should farmers and businessmen 
be encouraged through tak cuts instead 
of handouts? 

Out of these studies, Republicans hope 
for a more successful attack on subsidies. 
Up to now, they have been making little 
headway. 








SERVES INDUSTRY 
AND GOVERNMENT 
TODAY WITH 
TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGY 
VITRO MANUFACTURING COMPANY ’ 


—ceramic colors, chemical products 


VITRO URANIUM COMPANY 
—uranium ore processing 

VITRO RARE METALS COMPANY 
—refining and recovery 

VITRO LABORATORIES 
—chemical and physical research, 

process and system development 
VITRO ENGINEERING DIVISION 


—design, engineering, construction 
management, plant operation 


Vitra 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y 











18% 1 
27% 2 
4334 
681% 


@ Individuals, estates and institu- 
tions with large security holdings 
should have continuous investment 
supervision. 

Our special department develops 
long-range plans and makes quar- 
terly reviews and recommendations 
based on experiénced analysis. Con- 
trol always rests with the client. 

The fee for this service is tax 
deductible, and includes safe-keep- 
ing of securities if desired. 


For more information, address 
Investment Supervisory Department 


BACHE & CoO. 
Founded 1879 
Members leading stock & commodity exchanges 
36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. ‘ 


Branches & representatives in principal cities 
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ABOUT THE RUSSIANS 





REDS TRY PURITANISM 


VIENNA—Moscow newspapers reach- 
ing Vienna disclose that Russia is in the 
throes of an all-out campaign against 
immorality among its citizens. 

Those newspapers depict the Soviet 
Union as plagued by drunkards, loose 
women and teen-age criminals—evils that 
the Communists, in the past, have con- 
tended are products of “decadent” capi- 
talism. 

Soviet authorities, who once approved 
casual marriage and easy divorce, are 
now stressing the importance of family 
ties and personal virtues. Newspapers, 
taking their cue from the Government, 
are constantly warning their readers 
against the sins to be found in the Soviet 
Union. 

A recent issue of Trud (Labor), of- 
ficial newspaper of Communist workers, 
tells this story of Olga, a Moscow street- 
walker: 

“Olga R. was not pleased with her 
married life. Her husband worked in an 
artel (artisans’ co-operative), as some- 
thing between a clerk and a decorator... 

“Olga considered her husband below 
her cultural level. But the main thing 
was that vacations at resorts, and stylish 
dresses, remained always hard to get .. . 


“They lived together only a few 
months . . . She decided to leave her hus- 
band. Olga found a job as a clerk in a 
co-operative, but in two weeks she de- 
cided to quit. She became a typist-clerk 
in a dental clinic, then package wrapper 
in a pharmacy. But work did not appeal 
to her. “You should meet some real men. 
Come with us,’ said her friends, Raya 
and Lucy. So one evening after work 
she dressed carefully and went with 
them to the center of the city. 

“Here, on the brightly lighted squares 
of central Moscow, groups of girls gath- 
ered in the evening. Some devoted all 
their time to the search for amusement 
. . . Nothing was of interest to them but 
dresses, restaurants and fashions. 

“Olga quickly convinced herself that 
there were many people who, like her- 
self, eagerly devoted their evenings to 
the search for an easy ‘cafe’ existence. 
Among them were young men with little 
mustaches and flashy ties. There were 
also solid, older men, with hats and good 
overcoats with fur collars. In the evenings 
they strolled about the city trying to 
strike up a conversation with women, 
and, if they succeeded in striking up an 

(Continued on page 76) 





—United Press 


ON THE DREARY STREETS OF MOSCOW 
"Who is to blame for Olga’s fate?’’ 
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Ask your printer 
or stationer for 


EAGLE-A 
OFFICE 
PAPERS» 


COUPON: ‘ 
Bond, Onion Skin 


AGAWAM: 
Bond, Onion Skin 


CONTRACT: Bond 


ACCEPTANCE: 
Bond, Record 


TROJAN: 
Bond, Bond Opaque, 
Onion Skin, Record 


QUALITY: 
Bond, Onion Skin, 
Manifold, Record 


TYPE-ERASE: 
Bond, Onion Skin 


EAGLE-A BOXED 
TYPEWRITER 
PAPERS 
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EAGLE-A 
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PAPERS 











ty 
que r Placement Guide for, 
- improving appearance of your letters. 
Write on your letterhead to Dept.C, 
AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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iS NERE 


Well-stacked! |} 





Use your air space from 
floor to ceiling to stack 
materials on E.M.I. racks. 
They save valuable floor 
space, protect workers and 
stock, and speed up 
materials handling. 
Low-level stock is 


never tied up. ie ae 
Stationary or portable [-*) : 
racks fabricated of F 
strong, square tubular 
steel are available to 
stack most materials. 
Sections can be adjusted 
to fit any space or unit 
load. E.M.I. engineers 
will design special racks 
for your materials. 


WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG 


EO EMENT 


21546 Hoover Rd., Detroit 5 


@ Pallet Racks @ Portable Stock 
Racks © CoilRacks © Special 
Racks for All Applications 
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TME PERFECTEO 


TUBELESS TIRE 





ONLY GENERAL HAS NYGEN 
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. . . Sobering-up stations 
are being kept busy 


acquaintanceship, they did not spare 
money on a good time. 

“Olga spent more and more time in 
restaurants. She needed stylish outfits 
and gradually she began to accept money 
from her friends . . . And now— 

“Now, Olga R. sits facing us late at 
night in a Moscow police station. She was 
with a chance acquaintance in a restau- 
rant, became involved in a drunken 
brawl and now, nervously wiping away 
the paint trickling down her face from 
her eyelashes, she sits here and sobs. 

“Who is to blame for Olga’s fate? We 
often say the parents. Yes, they are to 
blame. An incorrect family upbringing 
gave Olga the first push toward the 
search for a frivolous ‘beautifu! life.’ 

“We also say society. Yes, society is 
to blame. It overlooked a human being. 
They barely remember Olga at the co- 
operatives Young Communist League . . . 

“But who is to blame first of all? Olga, 
herself . . . She ran after the ‘beautiful 
life, meaning by this not work, not a 
family, but cafes, dances and fashions.” 

Drinking, too, is getting its full share 
of attention in the Soviet press. Russian 
cities have always had their “sobering 
up” stations, run by police, where a man 
could get a steam bath and cold shower 
and sleep off a heavy drunk. Lately these 
stations have been doing a land-office 
business. 

Trud published the story of “Nikolai 
Ivanovich K.,” a Moscow foundry worker 
who staggered into a sobering-up station 
one night: 

“‘Name, please?’ asked a woman in a 
white overall, bending over him. Nikolai 
Ivanovich raised his dull eyes and gave 
his name with difficulty .. . 

“*You have had a lot to drink. Tell 
me, where do you live and where do you 


‘work?’ 


“But Nikolai Ivanovich could not say 
anything intelligible. After several hours 
of deep sleep, he woke up... 

“This man spoke so sincerely and 
warmly about his wife and children that 
it was haiu co believe that he had come 
to the clinic in such a disgraceful condi- 
tion. . 

“Do the people in your foundry know 
that you drink? We will write a letter to 
your factory. Your trade-union organizer 
will raise the question of your behavior 
at the meeting... .” 

“‘No he won't.’ Nikolai Ivanovich gave 
a deep sigh. ‘He won't.’ 

“After a moment's silence he added, 
‘I am the trade-union organizer in my 
shop.’ ” 
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ZINC OXIDE and WHITE LEAD 
for fine paints 


How fine paint making 





starts 300 feet underground 


Hundreds of feet underground, where our miners 
biast out zinc and lead ores, the first step is taken 
to produce high-quality Eagle-Picher pigments 
for fine paints. 

This mining, and all the steps that follow down to 
final processing, are carried out with care and 
precision. That is why Eagle-Picher pigments are 
widely known for their uniformly high quality and 
are used by America’s leading paint grinders. 
As the largest manufacturer producing both zinc 
and lead pigments, Eagle-Picher is in an unrivaled 


position to give unbiased, expert technical advice 
and to supply just the right ingredients to meet 
specific needs. A large research staff is continu- 
ally at work to assure the best recommendations 
and service. 


That’s why paint manufacturers for years have 
found our experience extremely helpful and why 
so many of them rely on us as their principal source 
of supply. If you use zinc and lead pigments, or 
any of the other products listed below, we will 
appreciate the opportunity to serve you, too. 


EAGLE 
EAGLE-PICHER 
Since 1843 e The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 
PICHER 


A good name on any product « Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 

















How is an orl well luke a cow ? 


In many ways the similarity between an 
oil well and a cow has a lot to do with 
the future security of your children. 


Both well and cow give us vital prod- 
ucts—petroleum and milk. But unless we 
withdraw those products at an efficient 
rate we can ruin our source of supply. 

For it’s as economically unsound to 
take a year’s supply of oil from a well 
in a month, as it would be to try to ob- 
tain a year’s production of milk from a 
cow in a day! 

It’s equally bad economically to under- 
produce a well or a cow. Yet, today, the 
American petroleum industry is under- 
producing — to accommodate the oil com- 
ing into this country from far-off places. 

Obviously, if our own industry is to 
maintain its capacity to produce it has 


to be able to sell its products. Whatever 
interferes with this jeopardizes its 
ability to continue to satisfy America’s 
need for oil. 

Wor does it have the financial re- 
sources to drill wells and then shut 
them in until needed. You have to do 
business to stay in business. 

What’s worse, oil from distant shores 
creates a dangerous dependency. In a 
national emergency it could disappear 


Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 


overnight. And we can’t slow our pro- 
duction down too much and expect it 
to be adequate when we want it. 


In our opinion, there is only one safe 
way to keep this nation’s rate of petro- 
leum production up to any challenge it 
may have to meet. That’s to encourage 
our domestic oil industry to constantly 
find and develop new fields in the West- 
ern hemisphere, where we can get at 


them if we need them. 


Your comments are invited. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, 
Los Angeles 17, California 

















App). for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Tricky angles in the new Social Security law that goes into effect next 
January 1 keep cropping up to cause trouble. This to help set things straight: 


° FARMERS. Even with no net income, a farm operator can get credit for a 
full year's coverage toward a Social Security benefit. That's because, if he 
takes in at least $1,800 gross, the law gives him the choice of reporting his 
net earnings or, if they are less than $900, of reporting $900. Thus he could 
wind up in the red each year, but pay the Social Security tax on $900--a matter 
of $27--and earn a pension of at least $46 a month when he becomes 65. 


DROP-OUT RULE. The new provision allowing you to disregard as many as 





five of your working years applies only in figuring the size of your Social 
Security benefit. It cannot be used to cut down on the number of quarters 
of coverage required before you can qualify for a benefit. 


WIDOW'S BENEFITS. A divorced wife whose former husband remarries, and 
later dies, can get a widow's Social Security benefit. She must, however, have 
children in her care and be receiving at least half her support from him at time 
of his death. And she may have to split the benefit with the second wife. 





FARM OWNERS. When you own a farm, and someone works it for you, how much 
of a share do you have to take in the farm management for your income to qualify 
you for Social Security coverage as a farm operator? There is no simple answer. 





Facts in the individual case govern. You can get a decision on your situation 
by checking with your district director of Internal Revenue. 


EARNINGS LIMIT. The $1,200-a-year limit on how much a person can earn and 
Still draw Social Security benefits doesn't apply to people older than 72. This 
means the restriction goes off with your 72d birthday, not at the end of the 
year in which you reach that age. 





INSURANCE PROCEEDS. You cannot be held liable, because of life insurance 
proceeds you receive, for income tax owed by the deceased person who named you 
the beneficiary. So decides the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 





Its reasoning: The proceeds were not property whose transfer carried with it the 

tax liability of the deceased, since he never had a right to receive the pro- 

ceeds. In addition, the court ruled, you ordinarily would not be liable even to 
(over) 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


the extent of the policy's cash surrender value--although that was property to 
which the taxpayer had a right during his lifetime. 


DRAFT DEFERMENTS. Note for your boy in college: After next January l, 
Students in graduate school will have to meet tougher standards to maintain 
draft deferments. They'll have to rank in the upper fourth of their class, or 
make a qualifying-test score of 80. There's no plan to toughen up on present 
deferment standards for undergraduates, Selective Service headquarters tells us. 





SELLING PROPERTY. The U.S. Tax Court comes up with a decision that applies 
when you sell a piece of property and take part of the payment in cash, part in 
installments. That practice is a way of softening the tax blow; it permits you 
to spread the tax on your gain proportionately over the years in which you 
receive payments, instead of having to pay it all in the year of the sale. 

In its decision, the Tax Court says this: If you accept a settlement for 
the remaining installments, you then become liable for the tax on the rest of 
your gain. That settlement is considered as completing the sale, even where all 
you receive is a third party's promise to pay and no cash changes hands. 





OVERSEAS TEACHING. Teachers interested in exchange assignments 
overseas can fret a just-issued guide. Write for "Exchange Teaching 
Opportunities. 1955-56," to the Teacher Exchange Section, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. Calendar note: Applications for exchange 
posts for the 1955-56 academic year must be filed by Oct. 15, 1954. 





BABY DEATHS. Parental worry over a baby's being accidentally suffocated 
by bedclothes is practically groundless. Thus conclude two doctors at Western 
Reserve University's school of medicine after a study of sudden deaths. In 
almost all cases, they said, the cause was some unsuspected disease or condition. 





YEARBOOK. The 1954 Department of Agriculture yearbook, "Marketing"--packed 
with facts about the intricate system that moves farm products to users--is now 
available. Price, $1.75. From the Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


WEATHER. Except for the dry Southwest, rainfall to mid-October will equal 
or exceed normal, these maps based on the Weather Bureau's outlook indicate: 


TEMPERATURE TO MID-OCTOBER  --—=—PRECIPITATION’TO-MID-OCTOBER 


= 





e 
i 
1 


RNR 
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How to sop a big Spend 


This man is a good spender. In fact, he spends so much on items like gas and oil that 
he’s getting finicky . . . watching what is offered for his money. Multiply him by 

40 million and it’s obvious why refiners have to sharpen every operation to keep a 
competitive edge. 





In their marketing plans, the economics of production set the pace for profit. Process 
equipment must produce a highly saleable product with better-than-competitive economy, 
and dependability that can be taken for granted. j 








So in refining, as in other process industries, staying ahead of tomorrow’s competition 
meais an investment in better tanks and pressure vessels now. For when failure 

of one piece of equipment can shut down an entire processing operation . . . wreck 
schedules, volume, profit . . . it is simple insurance to specify better-than-ordinary M 
fabrication. Only the qualified equipment builder gives you this. Close control over 700: 
materials selection, fit-up, welding and testing are his marks. He can work with your 

engineers and consultants, translate their ideas into the specialized equipment you must 

have. You will profit by talking to him ear/y in your planning, drawing on his 

experience, ability and facilities to gain the equipment dependability you must have. 











Or, for the names of those who can serve your process i 
needs best, outline your problem to us. Lukens 
knows fabricators’ qualifications from 144 years of 
service as a supplier of quality materials. Address: 
NS Manager, Marketing Service, Lukens Steel Company, 
670 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa. 


Lukens Steel Company, World’s Leading Producer of 


SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE - PLATE SHAPES - HEADS - CLAD STEELS 
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Attractive invitation to dine... 


WHEN IT’S PRINTED ON CHAMPION ARIEL COVER—A menu printed 
on distinctive paper seems to imply that exceptionally fine food will 
be served. That is why many leading restaurateurs use Champion 
Ariel Cover for their menus. This rich-looking paper always gives 
an impression of quality. Why not use it for your menus? 





THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY ¢ HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, " -TRADE-MARK 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. Distributors in every major city. Symbol of Quality, Integrity, Service 


WHATEVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM...ItIT'S A CHALLENGE TO CHAMPION 
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Labor Week 





WHAT UNIONS WANT NEXT 


Pension Boosts, Higher Wages, Shorter Work Week 


Unions are laying their plans 
for the next round of wage and 
fringe demands. On the lisi: big 
pay raises, bigger pensions, the 
35-hour week. 

What union leaders think they 
will actually get for their mem- 
bers, however, is something else 
again. Here, from the AFL con- 
vention, is an appraisal of the 
outlook for 1955, as it is viewed 
by union officials. 


LOS ANGELES 


What do labor unions want—and 
what do they really expect to get—in 
1955? Some frank answers were given 
to U.S. News & World Report by 
delegates to the American Federation 
of Labor convention in this West 
Coast city. 

Delegates interviewed were heads of 
operating unions and their assistants. 
They are in a position to know what's 
really going on in industry; what is prac- 
tical in the way of demands, and what is 
not. Speaking off the cuff and as indi- 
viduals, between sessions of the conven- 
tion, here is how these officials sized 
things up: 

@ Wage demands—Asking range will 
be 10 to 15 cents an hour; settlement 
range, 2 to 4 cents. 

@ Pay cuts—The recession hasn’t been 
as bad as feared, so very few companies 
can justify wage cuts. 

@ Strikes—Anybody who calls his men 
out on strike is taking a big chance; too 
many employers are willing to sit it out 
for a while. 

e Unemployment—It is weakening 
unions’ bargaining pressure on industry. 

e A 35-hour-week—It’s nice to think 
about, but it hasn’t got a chance for 
years to come. 

e Guaranteed annual wage—This is 
not a popular issue in the AFL, with 
many unions in seasonal industries where 
an annual wage is not practical. 

e Bigger pensions—They will be de- 
manded where employers did not hike 
benefits in 1954. 

@ Welfare-fund abuses—A cleanup is 
essential; it’s too late to head off con- 
gressional and State investigations. 
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e Taft-Hartley repeal—It hasn’t got a 
chance in 1955. 

e The “union shop’—More States are 
expected to ban it. 

That is the appraisal of important 
labor issues by union leaders who will 
be dealing directly with employers in 
months ahead. To show their thinking 
in more detail: 

Pay raises. The official AFL line on 
wage strategy for 1955 is given in the 
chart on this page. But most union off- 
cials admit, privately, that getting a pay 
raise for their members isn't going to be 
easy next year. 

They say that demands will be filed 
with employers as contracts open, and 


demands are likely to be large, 10 to 15 
cents an hour in most cases. 

Winning a raise of any size, however, 
according to many union spokesmen, will 
be difficult under present economic con- 
ditions and those expected in the near 
future. One official voiced the pessimistic 
point of view by saying: “Pay raises have 
been getting smaller each year. The pat- 
tern was about 5 cents this year. Who 
knows? It may be a zero pattern next 
year.” 

Most of those who are willing to talk 
this early about 1955 wages are more 
optimistic. Quite a few think that raises 
granted next year will be only 2 to 4 

(Continued on page 84) 


AFL SAYS THIS ABOUT WAGES 


From a report of the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor: 


“Many employers have been quick to try to cajole unions into 


passing up wage increases or accepting only token adjust- 
ments on grounds of the general business downturn. Employers 
in a sound financial position should not be permitted to capi- 
talize on a general economic downturn as a means of evading 
wage-increase obligations ... " 


“Unions must be careful not to water down or abandon wage- 
increase programs because of what may actually be only a 
minor or temporary economic setback for a particular company. 
Nor should they automatically swallow unsubstantiated pes- 
simistic management forecasts of business prospects. For most 
companies, sales and profit levels have been so substantial 
that a modest downturn has not markedly impaired their 
ability to make reasonable wage improvements.” 


“In the case of individual companies hard hit by severe eco- 
nomic difficulties or for some time in a chronically depressed 
state, unions have usually been reasonable and realistic in 
modifying wage-increase terms. They cannot be expected, 
however, to subsidize inefficient firms by accepting or con- 
doning substandard wages..." 
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Throughout Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, our active contact 
with over 400 correspondent 
banks enables us to furnish 
valuable market data and 
arrange for financial services 
at any location in this rich, 
industrial area. We welcome 
your inquiries. 
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BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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AFL view 
feeling about 35-hour week: 


cents per hour, in most cases—but they 
expect to get something. 

Since living costs no longer are rising 
fast, to provide a ready argument for 
higher wages, the “productivity” argu- 
ment will be the main basis for next 
years wage demands. This argument is 
that higher wages are justified because 
efficiency has increased and the employer 
is making his product at lower cost. 

Strikes worry many union officials. 
The general feeling seems to be that go- 
ing out on strike is rather risky. Most 
workers, despite high pay, have not built 
up a good reserve of savings to tide them 
over a long shutdown. 

One official put it this way: “Employers 
too often nowadays are willing to sit 
things out for a while; they can afford to 
let the orders pile up a bit. Strikes that 
don’t get settled quickly are likely to 
drag on for months. In the end, you take 
about what you were offered at the start.” 

Job prospects are another worry for 
an increasing number of union men. 

“If some of these unemployed work- 
ers don’t get jobs by next year,” an offi- 
cial noted, “we will have very little bar- 
gaining pressure on the employers. They 
will tell us that, if we don’t like the 
wages, there are men in line at the em- 
ployment office who will take our jobs. 
Or our members will be afraid to go on 
strike when they see signs of layoffs com- 
ing up in the plant. They want to earn 
money as long as possible in that kind of 
situation.” 

A shorter work week, as a remedy 
for unemployment, attracts some support 
but not much enthusiasm. The AFL has 
officially endorsed a proposal for a new 
law to require overtime pay after 35 
hours of work per week instead of after 
40 hours, as the present law requires. 

Delegates do not see any chance of a 
35-hour week for years to come. One 
theory is that the talk of a 35-hour limit 
is a smoke screen to block employer pro- 
posals for changing the limit to 44 hours. 

Several AFL unions, however, plan 
to push hard for shorter weeks, at the 
same weekly pay as before, in their own 
negotiations with employers. The AFL 
Ladies Garment Workers Union is get- 
ting the 35-hour week in many contracts 
now. AFL unions in printing and publish- 
ing also have 35 and 36-hour weeks. 

The guaranteed annual wage, which 
the CIO is demanding for 1955, under 
the leadership of its Auto Workers, is not 
a popular issue in the AFL. Most of its 
members are just watching to see what 
happens when the CIO Auto Workers 
make a test of this issue next year, and 
most of them see no chance for victory. 


on strikes: pretty risky now; 
long way off... 


Bigger pensions are sure to be on the 
list of 1955 demands of many AFL 
unions, and there will be a drive to force 
more employers to join in the programs. 

Much concern is shown over reports 
of rackets in handling of welfare funds. 
Officials indicate that they would like to 
head off congressional and State action 
against welfare funds by staging a clean- 
up inside the unions, but they concede 
that it is probably too late for that now. 

AFL strength is a source of pride to 
all the union leaders here. Most AFL 
unions have well-filled treasuries. 

Members are paying their dues. Mem- 
bership has topped 10.2 million—the 
largest number in AFL history and tar 
ahead of the CIO, which has fewer than 
5 million dues-paying members. 

No internal feuds seem to be bothering 
the top AFL leaders. 





How the Unions 
Stand on Politics 


As November elections approach, all 
the big l.bor organizations are stepping 
up political activities. 

In the. AFL, contributions from indi- 
vidual members to the AFL political 
fund are coming in faster than in any 
previous year. August and September re- 
ceipts were larger even than in presi- 
dential years. 

President Eisenhower remains per- 
sonally popular with rank-and-file union 
members and many AFL officials. AFL 
strategy for this year’s election campaign 
thus is to attack the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration’s record on certain labor issues, 
while not condemning the President per- 
sonally. When Mr. Eisenhower is men- 
tioned, AFL officials usually say that he 
has been getting “bad advice.” 

AFL support in congressional races 
will be given mainly to Democratic candi- 
dates, but a few Republicans will get aid. 
The endorsements are being made on the 
basis of votes on issues the AFL is in- 
terested in. Chief test still is a candi- 
date’s position on the Taft-Hartley law, 
and whether he will back amendments to 
make the law less restrictive on unions. 

In the CIO, the split between factions 
is showing up in political plans. 

The Steelworkers Union, from _indi- 
cations at its convention in Atlantic City 
last week, will play somewhat of an inde- 
pendent role in politics from now on. 
David McDonald, the Steelworkers’ 
head, will make his own strategy, will 
support some Republicans and some 
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. . . Steelworkers to act 
on their own in elections 


Democrats, despite possible conflicts 
with Walter Reuther, president, and 
other officers of the CIO. 

Even before the Steelworkers’ conven- 
tion, Mr. McDonald arranged to set up a 
separate political-action fund in his own 
union for this year’s campaigns, instead 
of sending the money to the CIO’s Po- 
litical Action Committee as other CIO 
unions do. 

Mr. McDonald also opposes a tie-in 
with Americans for Democratic Action, 
an organization that supports Democratic 
Party candidates as a rule. By contrast, 
Mr. Reuther and several other CIO offi- 
cials are active in ADA. This is taken 
as one more sign that the CIO, as an 





—United Press 


LABOR SECRETARY MITCHELL 
... tore into his audience 


organization, will play closer to the 
Democratic Party than the other union 
groups. 

A political lecture delivered by Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell to the 
AFL during its convention was viewed as 
a Republican effort to go over the heads 
of AFL leaders with an appeal to the 
AFL membership. Mr. Mitchell accused 
the AFL of unfairly criticizing the Eisen- 
hower Administration. 

Most delegates at the AFL convention 
thought Mr. Mitchell had done himself 
and the Republican cause more harm 
than good by his speech. Old-timers 
could not recall any previous occasion 
when the Secretary of Labor tore into 
the AFL as Mr. Mitchell did. Most of 
those present appeared to agree, too, 
with AFL President George Meany, who 
denied the Mitchell charges. 
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New Orleans 
is ready 


i, NOS 








and rich resources 


An impressive number of big nationally- 
famous firms have been happy to come to 
New Orleans because of ideal year-round 
living and working conditions. Happy, too, 
because of the abundant nearby sources 
of raw materials. These firms find here 
all three essentials for profit: resources, 
markets and transportation. 





e Unlimited water supply 

e Nearby export markets 

e Expanding domestic markets 
@ Low-cost fuel 

e Fine living conditions 

e interconnecting transportation 
@ Second Port U. S. A. 

e@ Low-cost electric power 

e Abundant raw materials 

@ Cooperative labor 

» 


Year-round mild weather means 
minimum absenteeism and less 
layoffs 


Send for Progress Report from Industry Lead- 
ers in New Orleans—‘‘Growth Spot of the 
Nation.” Your inquiry will be held in strict 
confidence;—ask any questions pertinent to 
your business. Write M. B. Walle, Director, 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., New Orleans 16, La. 


Ly 
Greater New Orleans < % 


B, 
Where You Get All 3 Essentials For Profit... ESOURCES 
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WHY DEWEY DIDN'T RUN 


He Saw No Path to White House Before ‘60 


Will New York's Thomas 
Dewey, at 52, now quit politics 
for good? Few Republicans who 
know him think so. 

As a major figure in the party, 
he’s still to be reckoned with. 
Would he take an appointment 
to the Senate? That's doubtful: 
he’s first an administrator. Run 
for President again? Maybe; he'll 
be only 58 in 1960. Take a Cabi- 
net post? That's a bet, later on. 

For a look at his prospects— 


Reported from 
ALBANY and NEW YORK CITY 


When Thomas E. Dewey decided 
not to seek a fourth term as Governor 
of New York he raised more questions 
about his future than he answered. 

After 12 years, Mr. Dewey definitely 
is to be through as Governor. But might 
he be appointed to the U.S. Senate if 
Senator Irving Ives succeeds him as Gov- 
ernor? Or is he slated for a place in the 
Eisenhower Cabinet? What about 1958? 
Will he try for a comeback then, with an 
eye on the presidential nomination of 
1960? 

An effort to find answers to the ques- 
tions raised by his retirement at a high 
point in his career turns up much of in- 
terest and importance. 

The Dewey decision to step out and 
his plans for the future are believed. by 
political leaders to be of major impor- 
tance. Three times, in 1944, 1948 and 
1952, Mr. Dewey, and the Republican 
“liberals” whom he led, defeated the 
“conservatives” in party conventions to 
name the candidate for President. Mr. 
Dewey, moreover, has been active in 
politics and public life throughout most 
of his adult years. 

So his friends and associates conclude 
that the retiring New York Governor 
will not bow completely and permanently 
out of public life. They point out that it 
is always difficult for anyone who has 
been active in public affairs to stay out of 
them. It will be especially difficult for a 
man of Dewey’s temperament and abil- 
ities. But speculation begins when friends 
and political experts try to assign Mr. 
Dewey his future place. 
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It is generally agreed that he will not 
accept the seat in the U.S. Senate to be 
made vacant if Mr. Ives is elected Gov- 
ernor. Governor Dewey is reported to 
have no ambitions along that line. His tal- 
ents and interests are mostly adminis- 
trative. It is also widely doubted that 
he will take any Cabinet post in the near 
future. Friends also agree that about the 
only elective position that could possibly 
attract him is another chance at the Pres- 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER CHATS WITH MR. DEWEY 


particularly true if Senator Ives should 
lose this year—a prospect, however, that 
most New York Republicans discount. 
The feeling is fairly general in the party 
that they have a winner in Senator Ives. 

It is the situation within the Republi- 
can Party, and a conclusion that no re- 
ward lies ahead in 1956, that is reported 
to be chiefly responsible for Mr. Dewey’s 
decision to step down at this time. He 
definitely has not been happy about Re- 





Harris & Ewing 


. . . but trips to Washington have been infrequent 


idency. At the moment, this looks to 
those friends like a remote prospect. 

President Eisenhower, the Governor 
is said to believe, will be forced by events 
to accept renomination in 1956. That 
forecloses any Dewey nomination in that 
year. But Mr. Dewey is only 52, with a 
record of two presidential nominations 
and three successful terms as Governor 
of the nation’s most influential State. He 
will be only 58 in 1960. 

Most of his friends say that he prob- 
ably has not abandoned all hope of 
another try at the nation’s No. 1 job. 
Some people close to Mr. Dewey say, as 
a result, that they would not be sur- 
prised if his name comes up again in 
1958, when New York Republicans again 
will nominate a Governor. This will be 


publican prospects, nationally, or about 
the divisions that exist in party ranks. 

It was the Dewey forces that organized 
and won the nomination in 1952 for 
President Eisenhower against the forces 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft. The 
Dewey forces also led in the management 
of the campaign that brought Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s election. But it was the Taft 
forces that took control of the party in 
Congress after Mr. Eisenhower was in- 
augurated. 

A back seat in party councils, in fact, 
has been the lot of Mr. Dewey ever since 
Mr. Eisenhower stepped into the White 
House. Mr. Dewey has been an infre- 
quent visitor to Washington. He is sel- 
dom consulted about legislation or other 
policies. He is reported to have only 
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casual contacts with his former associates 
now on the “Eisenhower team’—Secre- 
tary General Herbert Brownell, ]r., presi- 
dential secretaries James C. Hagerty and 
Thomas E. Stephens. 

However, if Mr. Dewey’s closest 
friends are correct, it is not pique at the 
failure of the White House to pay more 
attention to him that prompted the de- 
cision to refuse another nomination as 
Governor. These friends say that the 
Governor realizes that a National Admin- 
istration has its own problems to face and 
must work through its own group of 
policy makers, rather than depend upon 
the Governor of New York, or of any 
other State, for advice and direction. 

But the Governor may be a bit dis- 
pleased by the attitude of the President 
and his advisers toward the Dewey group 
in New York. Political jobs were divided 
three ways in that State, some going to 
Citizens for Eisenhower, some to the 
Taft Republicans and others to the 
Dewey faction. The Dewey group is re- 
ported to have ‘been third in line where 
patronage was concerned. 

Realistic politicians in New York ad- 
mit that these three groups deserved at- 
tention where patronage was concerned. 
But they also say that this division did 
not help the party in that State. 

Now the party in New York is admit- 
ted to be in difficulty. There are four Re- 
publican House seats in New York City 
districts that are in jeopardy. There are 
others in and around Buffalo that: have 
often gone to Democrats. Altogether, at 
least eight New York seats hang in the 
balance. It was to strengthen Republican 
chances for these seats that the White 
House and other party leaders turned 
again to Mr. Dewey to try for a fourth 
term. The pressure was not effective. The 
New York Governor had no special rea- 
son to accede to White House wishes. 

There are some rumors that Mr. 
Dewey himself had doubts about his abil- 
ity to get elected again. Most of Mr. 
Dewey’s associates, however, scoff at 
these reports. They have few doubts that 
he could have had another term had he 
wished. 

Friends are inclined to accept Mr. 
Dewey’s stated reasons for declining an- 
other nomination—a real desire to return 
to private life. They point out that, for 
the present at least, he has climbed as 
high on the political ladder as he can. 
He has been in public office for 24 years. 
He has had two chances at the Presi- 
dency. Another term as Governor would 
simply land him in 1958—another off 
year—with no more political influence 
than he can exercise now. 

Some of Mr. Dewey’s friends speculate 
that the Governor’s stature as a national 
party leader may possibly improve while 

(Continued on page 88) 
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-Jim Berryman in the Washington Star Burek in The Chicago Sun & Times 


“GUARD IT WITH HIS TRUNK?” “DON’T FERGET ME, SON’ 


—International 


GOVERNOR DEWEY RELAXES ON HIS FARM 
Friends predict he won't stay inactive long 
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WITH SECRETARY DULLES, A LONG-TIME ASSOCIATE 


—United Press 


Contacts, these days, are casual 


he is out of office. They say that, if there 
is a Republican defeat in the coming con- 
gressional elections, conditions may be- 
come ripe for the Dewey wing of the 
party actually to be more influential. 
Their reasoning is that a defeat in No- 
vember would be interpreted as a de- 
feat for the “conservative” wing of the 
party. Mr. Eisenhower then might turn 
to the Dewey group to rebuild the par- 
ty’s strength for 1956. And with Mr. 
Dewey out of office, he might become 
the White House’s top political adviser. 

Professional politicians in New York, 
however, see one handicap in Mr. Dew- 
ey’s holding political power after he 
leaves office. His direct power will end 
when he steps down in Albany. There 
seems to be nothing to take its place. Al- 
though he has been Governor for 12 
years, Mr. Dewey built up no lasting po- 
litical organization of his own. 

The county chairmen and other up- 
State leaders who worked with Mr. 
Dewey usually were not “Dewey men.” 
They went along both because of the 
power of his office and because of his 
popularity with voters. Quite a few of 
them, however, come from the “Old 
Guard” school of Republicans and some, 
at least, are said to be personally cool 
toward the Governor. Through the years 
he turned down many of them on bids 
for jobs and other favors. He acted stern- 
ly toward party leaders when race-track 
scandals and other disclosures were 
made. He never tried vigorously to chal- 
lenge the Democrats in New York City. 

The so-called “Dewey team” in Albany 
actually was a “brain trust” and a band 
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of capable administrators rather than a 
political machine. Furthermore, during 
Mr. Dewey’s last term in office, this 
team was broken up and scattered. So 
Mr. Dewey is to have no reliable organi- 
zation behind him to assure political 
power. 

His decision to retire also may affect 
his political influence. It was unexpect- 
ed. One of his closest political associates 
felt sure, right up to the moment of his 





refusal, that he would accept another 
nomination. Now a number of political 
leaders feel a bit let down. This feeling 
will grow if the party is not successful in 
the coming New York elections. 

After next January, Mr. Dewey is ex- 
pected to practice law and, his friends 
foresee, make a good deal of money. 
However, it is generally conceded that it 
was not the desire to make money that 
prompted the Governor to step aside. He 
has never shown any serious concern over 
money-making as such. Besides, his in- 
come from another term would have 
been substantial. The office he holds now 
pays $25,000 a year, but next year will 
pay $50,000. At the end of another term, 
he also would have been entitled to a 
pension of $24,000 a year, against a 
$9,000 pension now. He could have gone 
into private life just as readily at 56 as 
at the age of 52. 

The prevailing belief among his 
friends is that he will not remain long in 
private life. They accept as valid his 
decision not to seek elective office again 
—with the possible exception of the 
Presidency—but they expect him to take 
on a number of public tasks, both nation- 
ally and very probably in New York. 
Eventually, his friends would not be sur- 
prised to find Mr. Dewey, after a few 
years of private practice, in a Cabinet 
post, if his party still is in power in 
Washington. His close friends cannot 
imagine his losing all his influence. As 
one of them said: “He is probably the 
ablest politician in the party.” If that is 
the general view, the public has not 
heard the last of Governor Dewey. 


—United Press 


WITH OLD FRIEND HERBERT BROWNELL 
The Administration has its own problems 
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WILL PROSPERITY HOLD VOTERS? 


Like U.S. Republicans, Britain’s “Ins” Aren‘t Sure 


Voters in Britain, despite grow- 
ing prosperity, now are showing 
a preference for the “outs” over 
the Conservative “‘ins.’’ 

Dissatisfaction, shown in polls, 
centers on rising living costs, 
static pensions, longer draft 
terms for soldiers. 

U.S. officials are watching 
closely the comeback of Labor— 
a party whose members visit 
Russia, show anti-Americanism. 


LONDON 


Conservative politicians in Britain, 
like Republicans in the U. S., are won- 
dering if prosperity is enough to as- 
sure the voter’s affection. 

Britain, since Sir Winston Churchill 
and his party took office in 1951, has 
been riding along on the crest of a mild 
boom. Rationing has all but disappeared. 
Unemployment has been reduced. British 
troops are no longer fighting in Korea. 

Yet a Gallup Poll taken in early Sep- 
tember shows that only 42.5 per cent of 
British voters questioned liked the Con- 
servatives, while 48.5 per cent favored 
the Labor party. Eight per cent pre- 
ferred the Liberals, and 1 per cent fa- 
vored “other” choices. 

American diplomatic officials are 
watching this trend closely. A Labor vic- 
tory in the next elections would place 
in power a party that is becoming more 
and more critical of the U.S., divided 
on the idea of German rearmament, and 
inclined to favor a deal with the Soviet 
Union. 

Polls show that a majority of Britons 
approved of the goodwill visit to Mos- 
cow and Red China by former Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee and other La- 
bor Party leaders. 

Informed Britons, however, say that 
domestic issues are mainly responsible 
for putting the Labor Party on the come- 
back trail. 

Living costs are generally up. Meat, 
for instance, is unrationed and plentiful 
—but costs far more than it did before. 
Old-age pensioners complain that there 
has been no adjustment in pensions to 
meet higher living costs. 

The stock-market boom, too, has 
meant gains for relatively few Britons. 
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The average Briton is less likely to invest 
in stocks than the average American. 
Some Britons who do invest have made 
small fortunes, because they don’t have 
to pay a capital-gains tax. That irritates 
the class-conscious workingman. 

A prospective loosening of rent con- 
trols in middle-class housing has cost 
the Conservatives some popularity. 

In addition, parents and sons are un- 
happy because Conservatives lengthened 
the term of military service for draftees 
from 18 months to two years. 

Political experts, however, say that 
Labor’s return to power is far from being 
assured. Public-opinion polls have shown 
many ups and downs since the elections 
of 1951, with both parties making strong 
comebacks at various times. Future polls 
might show a Tory comeback. 


shows their profits before taxes about 11 
per cent above the previous year. 

e Shops are full. Britons can buy more 
automobiles, houses and television sets. 
Installment buying is going up. 

@ Unemployment has been reduced. 
The average worker's wage, equivalent 
to nearly 30 dollars a week, is better 
than ever before. 

e Britain now exports more in value 
than she imports. U.S. aid has dwindled 
to a trickle. 

Quarrels within the Labor Party also 
are counted on by Conservatives to help 
their cause. There is marked disagree- 
ment between Labor “moderates” led by 
Mr. Attlee and leftists led by Aneurin 
Bevan. 

Since the general elections of 1951, 
Conservatives have done well in “by- 





In December, 1951 
In July, 1952 

In June, 1953 

In September, 1953 
In May, 1954 

In September, 1954 





Are Conservatives on the Way Out? 


Since the British elections of October, 1951, Gallup polls 
show these shifting preferences among voters in Britain: 
Conservatives, 47.5% 
Conservatives, 40%, 
Conservatives, 47 %, 
Conservatives, 45% 
Conservatives, 46.5%, 


Conservatives, 42.5% 


Labor, 45.5% 
Labor, 50% 
Labor, 45% 
Labor, 46% 
Labor, 46% 
Labor, 48.5% 








The Conservative Government, more- 
over, can call an election any time with- 
in five years after the last election. It 
means that from now until October, 
1956, Conservatives can pick the most 
opportune moment—when their popu- 
larity is high—to call a general election. 

Also, many Britons who in surveys 
prefer the Liberal Party actually vote 
Conservative when the chips are down 
in an election. 

When the election does come, Con- 
servatives can point to some achieve- 
ments since taking office: 

¢ The Government is beating its own 
promise to build 300,000 new houses a 
year—far more than the Labor Party 
built during any one year in office. 

e Industrial production is up about 
8 per cent. A survey of 2,000 companies 


elections” held to fill vacancies in the 
House of Commons. Tories have not lost 
any of their seats, and have picked up 
one formerly held by a Labor Party 
man. 

Conservative strategy now is to try to 
offer a popular budget next spring, to cut 
taxes and at the same time improve so- 
cial security out of economies in other 
departments. Then, it is hoped, the time 
will be opportune to call an election— 
probably late in 1955, though possibly 
not until spring of 1956. 

Political experts now however, are 
certain of only one thing—that Conserva- 
tives will find it a continuing, uphill fight 
to win the confidence of the majority of 
British voters. Even business booms, it 
seems, do not guarantee popularity for 
conservative ideas. 
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[Continued from page 28] 


inclusion of Germany in NATO. We have studied 
that carefully with Mr. Eden, and when we saw that 
everybody agreed on that idea we felt that we could 
not oppose it. 

I have spoken of that with some of my colleagues 
in the Government and I think that if our proposals 
concerning the Brussels Pact and all the organiza- 
tions which we have proposed, if these ideas are ac- 
cepted, perhaps we may be able to bring the French 
Parliament to agree. But I must say frankly that it 
will be difficult and the only chance for me to get 
such a result lies in the other proposals which we 
have prepared for the London Conference. 

If our proposals, or the general principles of our 
proposals, are accepted, then I may be able to get the 
French Assembly to accept simultaneously Germany 
in NATO. Such is our view. Of course, if our proposals 
are rejected in London, and if the French Parliament 
has to consider only the inclusion of Germany into 
NATO, I think that it will be quite impossible to get 
the National Assembly to vote in favor of it. 

Q In that case, I assume you would not wish to 
stake the life of your Government on such a vote? 

A In any case, the life of my Government will be 
connected with this debate, and I will not’stay in office 
if the proposals which I make to the French Parlia- 
ment are not accepted. 

It was not the same with the EDC debate for two 
reasons. Firstly, I had proposed, as you remember, if a 
protocol were accepted by our partners, I would put 
the question of confidence in Parliament. I am sure 
that in this case the Parliament would have ratified 
EDC. As the countries represented at the Brussels 
meeting [of the EDC powers last August to seek 
French action on EDC] did not give me this possi- 
bility, the Parliament had to vote on the EDC as it 
stood, without the protocol. The result was very easy 
to foresee. It had not the slightest chance of being rati- 
fied. I had said that to all other countries concerned 
long before the debate. For months and months I had 
told them there was not the slightest chance. 

There is another difference between the EDC de- 
bate and the present situation. Everybody wanted to 
have a French decision on EDC. The delays and dila- 
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tory measures which had accumulated in the past had 
been very harmful, and it was necessary to have a de- 
cision. 

When my Government met after the Brussels 
Conference, the majority of the members of the Cab- 
inet were against putting the question of confidence 
to Parliament. If I had insisted on taking a clear posi- 
tion in favor.of EDC and on putting the question of 
confidence to a vote, the Government would have 
disintegrated. There would have been no Government 
left. And as the French Parliament cannot have a 
debate when there is no Government, there would not 
have been any discussion of EDC and there would not 
have been any decision on the question of ratification. 

Of course, after a few weeks or months, there would 
have been a new French Government. But this new 
Government would have been in exactly the same sit- 
uation as the Government in the past had been; in 
the same position as our Government had been. It 
clearly was not feasible to have a Government with a 
majority in favor of EDC because there was no major- 
ity in favor of EDC in Parliament. 

Q Why will the situation be different after the Lon- 
don Conference? 

A The new proposals I am making in London have 
the approval of the Government. I will be allowed 
by my colleagues to put the question of confidence, 
which was not the case on EDC. 

Q One of your London proposals is to place limita- 
tions and controls on armies and arms production in 
Germany, France and other participating countries— 

A Without any kind of discrimination. 

Q This sounds like some of the proposals that have 
been made in United Nations conferences with the 
Russians on disarmament. Was this in your mind at 
all when you conceived your proposal? 

A Well, for the time being, unfortunately, there is 
no question of disarmament, because we have to de- 
fend ourselves against danger. Of course, in the future, 
if progress is made in disarmament discussions, every- 
body will be very pleased and happy. For the time be- 
ing, that is not the question. We are obliged to build 
a defensive force. 

Q What limitations are you proposing on German 
rearmament? 

A The question of the German contribution con- 
tains some psychological and political difficulties. For 
example, everybody agrees that German forces must 
be limited. Under the EDC scheme, they were allowed 
to build 12 divisions, not more. Some other limitations 
are generally considered as necessary. But, as no limi- 
tation is acceptable for anybody now if it is unilateral, 
we are obliged to avoid any kind of discrimination. 
We have to create a system in which all the arma- 
ments of all the participating countries will be limited. 
And no limitation is worth while if it is not inspected 
and controlled. For this reason, the limitations must 
be connected with some system of inspection or con- 
trol for all the countries concerned. By this, we mean 
all the countries on the Continent. 
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... “First condition for coexistence: We must be strong” 


Q You exclude British forces and arms plants? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you agree with Britain’s Prime Minister Sir 
Winston Churchill on the possibility of peaceful co- 
existence with the Russians? 

A Well, I hope that there is a possibility of peaceful 
coexistence. But the first condition for true, genuine 
peaceful coexistence is that our side be strong, sound 
and united. If we are able to build—in the political, 
economic and military sectors—a strong Western 
community, peaceful coexistence can succeed. 

On the contrary, if we are weak, disbanded, divid- 
ed, if we have political splits between us, if we have 
social tension in our countries, the temptation for the 
Communists will be very big. And some day, I don’t 
know when, they might not be able to resist that temp- 
tation. So if we want to have a true and sincere and 
genuine peaceful coexistence, the first thing to do is to 
build a strong Western community. 

Q You would agree with Chancellor Adenauer of 
West Germany that chances of successful talks with 
the Russians would be much improved after West 
Germany is integrated in the Western community? 

A I think so. 


EUROPEAN ELECTIONS?— 


Q We were talking about building a European 
union of some kind. Do you foresee popular elections 
for some kind of European assembly any time in the 
near future? 

A There has been much talk of that in recent years, 
and it is something which has to be considered. I 
don’t know if it can be done quite soon. Here again we 
have to take things step by step and do things in sensi- 
ble order. The first thing to do, for the time being, is 
to build a political cell in Western Europe. We feel 
that can be done usefully in the Brussels Pact frame- 
work. 

The second thing to do is to connect that with the 
military organization of a common defensive force 
with the controls which we have mentioned. Then we 
have to strengthen economic co-operation. We have 
some organizations existing at the moment. The Or- 
ganization for European Economic Co-operation is 
one. The European Payments Union is another one. 
The Coal and Steel Pool is a third. 

All these things are now working separately, and 
some kind of common machinery might be formed. 
Here, again, the Brussels framework can be useful. 

Then comes the question of the representative as- 
pects of the existing European organizations. The 
membership is not the same, you see. The Council of 
Europe consists of deputies and representatives of all 
the free European countries, 15 in all. But more than 
half of these countries are not in the six-nation Coal 
and Steel Pool or in the proposed seven-nation Brus- 
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sels Pact Organization. Something must be done on a 
more logical basis. For example, I should say that if 
we make the Brussels Pact Organization stronger, 
with seven countries included, perhaps more in the 
future, because I do know that some other countries 
on the European continent are considering coming in. 

Q Norway and Denmark, for example? 

A I am not in a position to give any precise infor- 
mation about that. I do know that some countries 
are considering it. But now, for the time being, we 
will speak only of the first seven members of the pro- 
posed Brussels Pact Organization. I should think that 
it might be useful for the deputies representing the 
seven countries in the Council of Europe to organize 
themselves into a new assembly to discuss common 
problems of their countries. This would add to the 
inter-governmental Brussels Organization a form of 
democratic representation of the people of these 
seven countries. 

Q And might these deputies be chosen in Europe- 
wide popular elections? 

A That is something to consider later on. 

Q Do you favor it in principle? 

A Yes, in principle, I am in favor of it. But once 
again I am telling you that you must be careful and 
you must take one step after another. You must not 
want too much, because if you want to go too quickly 
you might have bad results as it was with the EDC 
treaty. You must be careful and do one thing after an- 
other. For the time being, what is necessary is to do 
something in the military, political and economic 
fields. This is the first thing to be done. It must be 
done before the end of the year. Then we will consider 
something else. 


BIGGER SOVIET THREAT?— 


Q Mr. Mendés-France, you have had three months 
as a Premier in which to study the international situa- 
tion with all the information available to the French 
Government. Has your evaluation of the Soviet threat, 
the threat of Soviet aggression, changed at all? 

A No, I do not think so, and I will tell you why. 
After all, the threat is twofold. 

First is the military threat. Will the Soviets invade 
Western Europe? Secondly, there is the internal threat, 
deriving from Communist propaganda, pro-Commu- 
nist influence inside of the country, a sort of fifth 
column, and so on. 

Now, about the first point, since I have been in 
office, I have not received any new information, and I 
don’t know if anybody has information about Soviet 
intentions, whether they want to make, at some time, 
a frontal attack, an invasion. I don’t know any more 
about that than I did two or three months ago, or even 
six months ago. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - “Communists were ‘Trojan horses’ inside Government” 


The internal situation, the second aspect of the threat, 
is another thing for which the French Government must be 
on the alert. On this I have the same view which I always 
have had: The Communist danger in a country like France 
derives from the economic and social situation. If the in- 
ternal situation is better, the danger is less. If the economic 
and social situation is worsening, it will increase Communist 
strength. This is why I think it very important that we follow 
an active and dynamic policy to obtain improved produc- 
tion, a better standard of living, better housing conditions. 
If people were happier, they would not be inclined to follow 
Communist demagogy. 

I always have felt that the internal situation on the eco- 
nomic front is a very important part of the military and po- 
litical equilibrium in Europe. When we fight against poverty, 
against bad housing, against low standards of living, we are 
doing something which has military impact and conse- 
quences. This is a point which is immensely important for 
everybody in the Western Alliance. If we had a better situa- 
tion inside of France, it would be very good fer our allies 
as well. As long as 20 per cent of the voters in France vote 
Communist, the situation in France will be bad for every- 
body, for us and for all our friends. 


HOW TO CUT RED VOTE— 


Q To what extent can the Communist vote be reduced? 

A Most of the people who vote Communist are general- 
ly not genuine Communists. They are people who are not 
pleased with the situation, who are criticizing the regime 
and the Government, who feel unhappy and to whom the 
Communists are promising everything. The Communists 
promise to make them happier, to give them more to eat, to 
give them better houses and so on. And they are taken in by 
this propaganda. 

If Frenchmen feel that they have a better regime, that the 
conditions of life are improving, that their children will have 
better schools, that it is easier to get housing, they will more 
easily resist Communist propaganda. And I am definitely sure 
that what has been done during the last three months by my 
Government has decreased Communist chances, has para- 
lyzed Communist propaganda. 

There are lots of French people, especially young people, 
who a few months ago were discouraged or in despair, and 
perhaps willing to go on the Communist side. Many of them 
now are coming back to hope and optimism because the Gov- 
ernment, the regime, is able to give them something worth 
fighting for. 

Q If this continues until the next elections in 1956, to what 
extent do you believe the Communist vote can be reduced 
below the 5 million votes—one fourth of the total cast—which 
they received in 1951? 

A I cannot give you any figures. That depends on lots of 
things, and especially on how our economic progress will de- 
velop. But I am definitely sure of this: If the economic situa- 
tion develops along the right lines, it will be harmful to the 
Communists and decrease their chances immensely. 

There are a lot of Communist voters who will shift back to 
other parties. This is the main thing we can do to strengthen 
our internal safety, and that means safety for the rest of the 
West, too. 

Q Some people in France say that a Government of “move- 
ment,” a Government of the left, is impossible now in France 


without the support of the Communist bloc in the present 
National Assembly. The Communists, as you know, are trying 
to organize another Popular Front. Do you think they can 
succeed? 

A 1 do not: think this is true. A forward-looking Goveri- 
ment is possible without the Communists. I have now been in 
office for three months. From the very beginning I have said 
I never would count the Communist votes in my majority. All 
the votes of confidence put by my Government—on Indo- 
China, on Tunisia, on fuil powers on economic policy, and 
again on Morocco and Tunisia combined—in all these votes 
the Communist Deputies were not decisive. The Communists 
hold 95 out of 627 seats. [In addition, there are four “Pro- 
gressive” Deputies who always vote with the Communists. ] 
Yet in all these votes, if the Communist ballots had not been 
counted, there would still have been a majority. It shows 
that, even in this Assembly, it is possible to build a majority 
for “movement,” as you say, for progress, without the Com- 
munist votes. 

I repeat: I will never accept a majority in which the Com- 
munists will be the masters, in which I will be a prisoner of 
their votes. I have always said so and always acted so. Of 
course, I cannot prevent the Communists from voting when 
some legislative matter is discussed. So it was, for example, 
when we discussed the ratification of the European Defense 
Community. No French Government can prevent a Com- 
munist from voting. If ratification of EDC had been debated 
one year ago, or 18 months ago, the Communists would have 
taken part in that vote. No Government could avoid that. 
But, as I said, this was a unilateral commitment which I 
made, and which no other Government in the past ever made. 
But I made it, and I repeat that, for myself, I never will stay 
in office when a vote of confidence, a vote of political decision 
connected with the Government, will be dependent on Com- 
munist good will. 

Q Do you exclude from this commitment votes on other 
programs, say economic programs? 

A When I proposed my economic policy, the Communists 
did not vote in favor of it, as you know. Again, I repeat, never 
will I accept that a decision asked by the Government be de- 
pendent on the Communists. But, on the other hand, when 
legislative matters are discussed, I have no way of avoiding 
their votes. 

I mentioned the EDC vote because it was much discussed 
abroad. No French Government can prevent the Communists 
from taking part in such a vote. The only thing we can do— 
and this is what is important—is to construct such a policy 
that the Communists will decrease, and have fewer votes after 
the next elections. 


LESSON OF POPULAR FRONT— 


Q Does your feeling about rejecting Communist votes 
come at all from the experience you and other French leaders 
had with the Communists in the Popular Front of 1938 and 
in the postwar Cabinets in which you participated? 

A When we had Communists in the Cabinet, as after the 
war, we saw that they did not behave fairly. They were not 
ministers taking part in the common work. They were “Trojan 
horses” inside the Government, working only for the Com- 
munist Party and not for the country. 

Q Does France need American aid in the future? 

A You mean economic aid? 
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... “We give U.S. a stronghold in Europe” 


Q Economic or military— 

A Military aid we need, of course, because there is not a 
single country in Europe which is able to fight alone to de- 
fend its security. We need to be united. We need U.S. aid 


‘and I think that the U.S. needs us as well. The U.S. needs 


to be connected and allied with us because we give them in 
Europe a stronghold and some very important strategic pos- 
itions in Europe and in North Africa as well. For all these 
reasons we need each other. 

There is a concrete and objective basis for our military al- 
liance. If we are split, it is very bad for all of us. 


U. S. AID: “IMMENSE” — 


Q What about economic aid? 

A We have been helped immensely by the U.S. since 
the war, and the French people realize that. They realize 
that they were helped through the worst difficulties in the 
worst years. I will always remember 1947, when we had the 
worst harvest in a hundred years, I think, and at that time 
half of each loaf of bread which the French people ate came 
from the U. S. If we had not had U. S. aid, the French people 
would have really starved. 

The same was true in the production field. Our raw ma- 
terials were provided by the United States and the first 
equipment for the relaunching of economic production came 
from your country. 

Nevertheless, I always have said that our duty was to have 
an economic policy in France which would put France on 
her feet as quickly as possible. External aid cannot be con- 
sidered as something permanent. 

The economic and financial policy which we have had 
heretofore was not on such a basis. That is why 10 years after 
the end of the war we still have adverse external balances 
and we still need external aid—which is unsound and bad 
from any point of view. It is bad from an economic aspect; 
it is bad from the psychological aspect, and it is bad because 
it is not realistic. I am sure that it is not the will of your coun- 
try to continue indefinitely to help a country, even a friendly 
country. For these reasons I have always advocated a policy 
that would solve our problems and make the situation such 
that we would not be in the same need as we are at present 
for external help. 

Q How soon do you think France will be able to do with- 
out American economic aid? 

A It depends on the courage of our internal policy. It de- 
pends, as well, on our military burdens. It depends on lots 
of considerations. It is not only upon ourselves that it 
depends. 

But we have to do the things we can do as quickly as 
possible. The French people must not continue relying on 
the indefinite continuation of external aid. 

Q In your opinion, has there been an increase of anti- 
American feeling in France? 

A Well, I think the American people make a mistake when 
they speak about that. They were mistaken in 1948 or, say, 
1950, when they thought that there was not the slightest 
difficulty between our countries. 

On the other hand, they are mistaken now when they think 
there is in this country an important sector of public opinion 
that is anti-American. Of course, there is one anti-American 
sector—the Communist Party and the people connected with 
the Communists. But if we do not speak about these people, 
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I think that the tremendous majority of the people of France 
is in favor of the Western Alliance. This fact is very clear. 

The ways we work together in this alliance can be discussed 
and some shades of opinion can appear. But the idea of hav- 
ing our alliance with the West, of having our safety inside 
the Atlantic Pact—this is the conviction of a tremendous 
majority of the French people. This was very clear when we 
discussed EDC in Parliament. The majority of the people who 
voted for EDC and the majority of those people who voted 
against EDC, the majority on both sides was in favor of the 
Atlantic Pact and a Western alliance. 

Now, inside of this alliance, some questions can be dis- 
cussed on which all the countries concerned are not 100 per 
cent in agreement. For example, when we meet in London 
on Tuesday, in spite of the general will to be allied and 
to work together, I am sure that some technical points 
may be discussed among us. This is normal inside an 
alliance. It is normal that each country speak freely and 
say what it feels and what it wants. It can happen that 
some of our interests or ideas are not exactly the same. But 
if we are agreed that anyway we have to stay together, 
I think that any kind of differences can be overcome 
very easily. 

These differences will be easier to discuss between us 
when the French people do not have the unpleasant feeling 
which they have now that they are dependent on U.S. aid. 
They don’t understand the intricacy of the political prob- 
lems and of the financial problems. Communist propaganda 
always says that we are not free to discuss problems with our 
friends, because we have financial obligations. They say 
that we are obliged to accept some things because we are 
not financially free. 

I think the alliance will be on a sounder basis, and the 
discussion will be easier between allies, when our economic 
situation is restored. Here again, I think it is in the common 
interest that our economic situation improve and that we 
free ourselves of this kind of inferiority complex which exists 
sometimes in the French mind. 

But again, I repeat that there is a tremendous majority in 
this country which supports a foreign policy connected with 
the Western Alliance. 


ANOTHER “NEW DEAL” ?¢— 


Q Mr. Prime Minister, your program and you yourself 
have often been compared to Franklin D. Roosevelt and the 
New Deal. You have been in office now just about 100 days. 
How would you compare your first 100 days with Roosevelt’s 
100 days? 

A Well, I do not know if the comparison is a correct one. 
I think that President Roosevelt’s main work was connected 
with economic affairs, because the United States was in a 
deep crisis when he came to office. It is not at all the same 
with me. 

As you know, I am interested in economics more than 
anything else. My studies and work and parliamentary ac- 
tivities in the past were devoted mainly to economics. But 
it is a paradox that events have obliged me to concentrate 
on other matters. For the time being, my economic program 
is just beginning. I have been obliged to work a lot on ex- 
ternal matters and on matters connected with the French 
Union territories. I have had to work on Indo-China, the 
Tunisian situation and European problems. 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. You can now 

ask your employes about their union 
sentiment without violating the Taft- 
Hartley law. A court of appeals rules 
that an employer did not violate the 
law by conducting such a poll among 
his workers, so long as there was no 
hint of reprise] or benefit to employes. 


* * * 


OIL-GAS LEASES. You can now 

make an offer to the Government to 
lease oil and gas land on the outer con- 
tinental shelf off the coast of Texas. The 
Interior Department invites bids on sub- 
merged land in the Gulf of Mexico. All 
bids must be in by November 9. 


* * * 


LUMBER. You can tell the Tariff 

Commission whether you think the 
imports of hardwood plywood from 
Japan, Sweden and Finland are injuring 
the domestic lumber industry. The 
Commission has a study of this subject 
under way. 


* * * 


TELEVISION. You can now own 

up to seven television stations at one 
time. The Federal Communications Com- 
mission raises from five to seven the num- 
ber of TV stations that a person or firm 
may own, provided that two of them 
are in the ultrahigh-frequency band. 


* x x 


EMPLOYES’ TRUST. You can some- 

times get recognition of an em- 
ployes’ trust, for income tax purposes, 
even though the employes do not have 
unrestricted right to name their bene- 
ficiaries. The Internal Revenue Service 
says that such a trust is exempt if the 
plan names as beneficiaries the employe’s 
estates or dependents or persons who are 
the natural objects of their bounty. 


* * * 


EXPORTS. You can now ship more 

than 25 additional items to Hong 
Kong without getting an export license 
from the Department of Commerce. 
Commodities for which these licenses are 
dropped include rubber gloves, boots 
and shoes, naval stores, dried fruits, 
pharmaceuticals, dental-office and lab- 
oratory equipment and _ photographic 
and optical goods. 
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ESTATE TAX. You can, in figuring 

an’ estate tax, exclude from the gross 
estate dividends declared before the 
death of the deceased person but pay- 
able after his death. This tax ruling is 
announced by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


* * * 


RENEGOTIATION. You can find 

out from offices of the Renegotiation 
Board about nine changes in rules of the 
Board. Some of the amendments deal 
with mandatory and permissive exemp- 
tions from renegotiation, principles and 
factors in determining excessive profits 
and procedure on agreements. 


* * * 


STRIKES. You cannot send a letter 

to your employes—during a_ walk- 
out involving an unfair labor practice— 
threatening them with loss of their jobs 
unless they return. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that an employer 
interfered with the Taft-Hartley rights 
of his employes by sending such a threat. 


* * * 


UNION ORGANIZING. You cannot 

legally tell your employes that you 
will “take care” of all who stay out of a 
union or threaten loss of employment 
benefits for those who join. NLRB holds 
that an employer interfered with the 
rights of his workers, in violation of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, when his supervisors 
made such promises and threats to his 
employes. 


* * % 


FAIR-TRADE LAWS. You cannot 

count on getting around the fair-trade 
law of your State by setting up a mail- 
order branch of your store in the District 
of Columbia, which has no law against 
price cutting. A federal district court finds 
that a fair-trade-contract signer in New 
York who had been enjoined against vio- 
lating his agreement would be in con- 
tempt if he used the D.C. store to cir- 
cumvent the court decree. 


* * * 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS. You can- 

not avoid complying with the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act in selling scarves 
shipped in interstate commerce. The 
Federal Trade Commission rules that 
scarves are “articles of wearing apparel” 
and thus are subject to flammability tests 
under the new law. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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Saw some really believable commercials on the 
Robert Montgomery TV Show 
last night. 





Those are the ones 
Needham, Louis & Brorby* 
does for Johnson's Wax. They 
really know how to use 


TV effectively, 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Campbell Soup Company 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc. The Peoples Gas Light and 
The Eagle-Picher Company Coke Company 
Household Finance Corporation Phenix Foods Company 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. The Quaker Oats Company 
Kraft Foods Company State Farm Insurance Companies 
Macwhyte Company Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Company Wilson & Co., Inc. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
New York Hollywood 


Morton Salt Company 


Toronto 





Chicago 





_ Northwest's short-cut Great Circle route saves 


| many hours... from cities coast to coast to 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Formosa, Philippines 
-*,..and to Hong Kong via Hong Kong Airways 
. connection. Choice of first class Stratocruiser 
service or economical DC-6B Tourist. 
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Do you recognize the distinguished owner of this 1907 
Rolls-Royce? You’ve heard him sing at the Metropolitan, in con- 


PHOTOGRAPHED IN 


CENTRAL PARK, N. Y. C. 


Gulf Oil Corporation +« Gulf Refining Company 








“This gold trophy—first prize at the 


1952 International Motor Sports Show— 
was given to my custom-built Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith,” writes James Melton, “I 
protect this prized possession—and my 1907 
model, too—with your new high detergency 
motor oil, Gulfpride H.D.” 




















certs, on radio and TV. He’s famous, too, as a collector of rare 


antique automobiles. His name? See next paragraph... 


Yes, in old as well as new cars, use Gulf- 
pride H.D. It guards against corrosion, rust 
and wear. Prevents plugging and sticking 
of piston rings, and clogging of oil screens. 
Keeps hydraulic valve lifters from sticking. 
Result: fewer repairs—and minimum oil 
consumption throughout the life of the car. 


To protect your engine—against corrosion, rust and wear—get: 


Gulfpride H. D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


THE WORLD’S FINEST MOTOR OIL 
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Business Around the Wor! 

















WASHINGTON © SANTIAGO ® NEW DELHI 





>> As the U.S. elections approach, foreigners are noting how the Eisenhower 
Administration is fitting needs at home to needs abroad. 


U.S. coal industry is depressed. U.S. Government last week announced it 





would immediately start buying 10 million tons of coal to be sent abroad as part 
of the foreign-aid program. This coal, to go to Spain, some countries in Africa 
and Southeast Asia, will be bought from hard-hit coal-mining areas. These are 
also critical areas, politically speaking, for the Republicans. 

Western mining States, also important politically, are pleased with the 
recent Washington policy of stepping up Government stockpile purchases of 
domestic lead, zinc and other metals. At the same time, Washington intends to 
put more foreign metals into the Government stockpile, thus relieving the market 
of some excess Supplies. Zinc and lead prices are responding to this program. 

Farmers, holding the political reins in much of the Midwest, aren't too 
happy with their lot. Washington comes up with big billion-dollar plans for 
pushing exports of farm products, with the idea of recapturing or expanding 
foreign markets and relieving the pressure of surpluses at home. 

These surplus-disposal plans are triple-edged. Surpluses at home will be 
worked down. Needs abroad will be met. Proceeds of sales abroad (in foreign 
currencies) will be used to build up military or economic strength of allies. 
This new gimmick in foreign aid was started early this year. Volume of these 
surplus-disposal transactions will be stepped up greatly in the near future. 








>> Politicians in Washington are stressing what a large share of the foreign- 
aid funds now available will be spent in the U.S. Also, American firms are 
being urged to bid on military-installation jobs in Western Europe. 
U.S. foreign aid, thus, is being plugged as good business for Americans, as 
well as good policy abroad where friendly countries need strengthening. It's 
double-purpose aid.....at home and abroad. 





>> U.S. elections, the composition of the next Congress are matters of concern 

to the foreign financial officials and bankers gathered in Washington for the 
annual meetings of the International Monetary Fund and of the World Bank. 

American politics aren't on the official agenda, of course. But, behind 
the scenes, impressions of the U.S. political scene are being quietly formed to 
be taken back to home governments. 

Some of these officials, after their Washington meetings, will be making 
flying visits through the U.S. hinterland to test sentiment and take soundings. 

Bias is apparently what these people have to guard against most. Clearly, 
most of them believe their national interests will be better served if the 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) \ 


Democrats capture control of Congress. Then, the freer-trade policies of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower might have a better chance of passage. Also, foreign aid might 
not be cut so rapidly. This seems to be the general trend of their thinking. 








>> Strikes in Chile and in U.S. copper mines brought crowds of buyers into the 
copper markets last week. They were trying to assure themselves of near-term 
Supplies. And there was quite a scramble. 

Copper price on the London market shot up rapidly, as British and other 
European buyers moved in on diminishing supplies. Small copper users were buy- 
ing on a rising market in New York, too. Copper-scrap prices also rose. ; 

A month-old strike in one of Chile's big American-owned mines was broken 
only by martial law and conscription of miners into the Army. Stiff measures 
were also used against Communist-led strikers in the two other American-owned 
mines. But nobody was ready to predict what would happen next. The Chilean 
President is at odds with his Congress over stringent measures used. 

Meanwhile, strikes in domestic copper mines, smelters and a big refinery 
continued to restrict production in the U.S. 

A tight supply situation will prevail in copper for some weeks, unless the 
U.S. Government can be persuaded to release some copper from its stockpile. 

Over the longer term, no copper shortage is expected. Large new production 
in the Western U.S. and in Canada will be coming in during the next few months. 
In Rhodesia, too, production is slated to increase gradually, although periodic 
strikes and coal shortages there tend to upset output. 




















>> Trouble with the copper miners in Chile is symptomatic..... 

A wave of strikes has swept over Chile recently. Involved, besides the 
copper miners, have been printers, teachers, shoemakers, transportation workers. 

Severe inflation, long continued, lies behind these labor outbreaks. 

Prices go up by leaps and bounds. Workers keep striking for higher wages, 
which spiral prices up some more. Imports are highly taxed. The Government 
budget is deep in the red. Cuts in copper production undermine Government 
revenues--so heavily dependent on direct and indirect levies on copper com- 
panies. Copper also is Chile's biggest carner of dollars and other exchange. 

Communists in labor unions have plenty of help in stirring up trouble under 
these trying economic conditions. Meanwhile, friction between President Carlos 
Ibanez del Campo and the Chilean Congress frustrates remedial action. 

In the Kremlin, there must be rubbing of hands over the Chilean situation. 

















>> Kremlin agents, long active in India, are now spreading eSpecially attrac- 
tive bait for the Indian Government. 
India wants and needs more steelmaking capacity. The main raw materials-- 
iron ore and coal--are there, waiting to be used. p Pt 
Indian steel companies now produce about a million tons of steel a year. 
Under construction is another million tons of capacity, half of which is being 
built for the Indian Government by a German combine. 
The Russians now offer: (1) to build a steel plant in India, and (2) to 
finance it on the installment plan at attractive interest rates. 
Russian technicians would come in to supervise construction and start the 
plant. Indian personnel would be trained to take over later. 1 
Nehru's Government finds this a very tempting offer. 
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It takes aluminum. New intercity 
coaches have bumpers, sides and roofs 
of polished, surface-hardened aluminum. 
Posts and rivets are aluminum, too. So 
today you travel the turnpikes in greater 
style, comfort and safety than ever. 








It takes aluminum to make gutters 
that won't rust with years of weathering. 
For gutters, roofing and clapboard or 
shingle siding—for every outdoor use— 
aluminum nails avoid unsightly spots 
and streaks from rusting. 







lor more of the good things of life 


It takes aluminum. Maybe you’ve dis- 
covered the new aluminum sardine cans 
—how easy they are to open. Soon other 
foods and beverages will come to you 
in cans made of light, bright aluminum. 





Most-wanted metal of our time is 
aluminum ... because of its uncommon 
combination of great strength and light 
weight, durability and bright beauty. 


To make products like those above, 
U.S. industries need more and more 
aluminum. Canada— good neighbor and 
best U.S. customer—provides a secure 
source of supply. Millions of horsepower 
of electricity are needed to smelt pri- 


mary aluminum ingot. And Canada has 
it—vast waterpower resources not com- 
peted for by other industries. 
e * e 

Aluminum from Canada benefits the U.S. 
economy by assuring factories the raw ma- 
terial they need, and in this way helping 
insure jobs for over a million U.S. metal- 
workers .. . Aluminium Limited, Montreal: 
one of North America’s great aluminum 
producing enterprises. 


It takes aluminum. Farm buildings 
of aluminum go up quickly at low cost, 
and last for years with little mainte- 
nance. Self-insulation means better stock 
protection, more profits. 
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Scotland in a Bottle 
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Wf Sgr bs lected 
“ft oy } ecially sele 
hi 2, ¢/ alee. Hai G& HAIG LU 
V hay sf SIARKIN 
d LY LVITH WHIS SCOT L 
4? LVM ISKIES 
MVUT OF SCOTLAND 86 8° PROOF, 


/ 
4 “2 0ICH WHISK: A ‘Db 
maT OF il 86.8° PROOL 


From Scotland’s oldest distillers Haig & Haig carries on 
traditions that go back 327 years. This unrivaled experience 
in distilling and blending Scotch whisky is reflected in 


the fine flavour and unvarying quality of Haig & Haig today. 


Dont be Vague... say * Hai 0 © Hai - 


BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 
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Finance Week 








DON’T EXPECT A TAX CUT SOON 


Turn for the worse, just taken 
by the Eisenhower budget, is go- 
ing to hit your pocketbook. 

The budget balance, ‘‘coming 
into sight’’ only a few months 
ago, is vanishing swiftly—and 
taking your chance for more tax 
relief along with it. 

Administration is finding that 
income and outgo are affected 
by other things than an official 
desire to balance budgets. 


Outlook for big new tax cuts next 
year, for individuals or corporations, is 
fading. It’s fading despite deeper and 
deeper cuts in Government spending. 

More tax revisions—changes to remove 
“{nequities”—are to be asked by President 
Eisenhower, and that means almost cer- 
tain tax relief for some families and busi- 
nesses. But any idea that the Chief 
Executive will urge a broad cut in the 
tax on individual incomes is all but lost. 
Few, if any, cuts in excises are to be 
expected. And the five-point reduction 
in corporation income taxes, already on 
the books for next April 1, is in real 
jeopardy. 

This, briefly, is the prospect that must 
be faced in the Administration’s new- 
ly fashioned budget for this year, the 
one ending next June 30. The fact 
is that an Administration that took office 
in a whirl of energy to balance the budg- 
et quickly is not likely to achieve a 
balance before the year ending June 30, 
1956—if then. 

For the budget now is moving away 
from a balance, toward a bigger deficit. 

To appreciate what this means to the 
Eisenhower Administration, and to tax- 
payers, you need to take careful note of 
official White House policy on tax cuts. 

Tax relief, some 7 billion dollars’ 
worth, already has been granted or per- 
mitted by the Administration and a 
Republican Congress at a time when the 
budget was out of kilter. Official justifi- 
cation for the action was simple. 

Spending was being reduced very rap- 
idly and the deficit was being worked 
down toward the vanishing point. But 
spending cuts might throw the country 
into a tail spin unless major tax relief 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Federal Income Is Losing Race With Spending 


IKE’S PROBLEM: 


STILL MORE 





(Changes from year ended last June 30 to year ending next June 30) 





Arms buying, military operations, foreign 


aid, some peacetime projects by $5.8 billion 


EISENHOWER IS INCREASING — 





Atomic and stockpiling projects, housing, 


price-support, veterans’, labor, education, 


some other programs by $2.2 billion : 


HIS SAVINGS, THEN, WILL COME TO 


$3.6 billion 
GOVERNMENT INCOME, THOUGH, IS TO BE DOWN BY 


$5.2 billion 


SO THE DEFICIT — 
3 BILLIONS LAST YEAR— 
WILL GO UP BY $1.6 billion 


Source: Budget Bureau © 1954, By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 
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‘\) Vormn- 


Powis \ | 


will save us , 
$4000.00 | | 
per year!” | | 


A large industrial firm* 
in Georgia made a two 
months test of Mosinee 
Turn-Towls against the 
towel service they had 
been using. Results of 
the test showed that 
Turn-Towls would cut 
paper towel costs in 
half. Naturally,, Turn- 
Towls were installed 
throughout the plant. 

*Name on request. 









BAY WEST PAPER ‘CO. 
; 1100 West Mason Street 
WISCONSIN 


GREEN BAY 


» of Mosinee Paper Mills Co 








i : 
For instance; this is a Meilink double door safe 
with highest (A label) Underwriters’ Laborato- 

ries rating. It gives maximum fire protection. Its 

inside dimensions are 60” x 3344" x 21” and 

it takes up. 9.83 square feet of floor space. For 

some companies, for somé purposes, this 

IS an essential business tool. For other firms, 

for other needs, a Meilink C or B Label Safe 

is recommended: Which should you buy? Your 

Meilink dealer wil! help you decide. See the 
Yellow Pages or write Meil 


pany, 1672 


with Meuunls iti for reeps 
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Additional cuts in Government spending 
hard to find, with costs mounting steadily . . . 


was granted. If business was to be held 
on an even keel, then people had to be 
allowed to keep more of their money for 
their own spending—to replace some of 
the spending wiped out by Government. 
The fact that business already was sag- 
ging helped officials make their point. 

To complete the official picture, tax- 
payers were assured that, as this Ad- 
ministration charted further budget 
progress, further tax relief would be 
granted, even before the savings actually 
were achieved. 

Now, all is changed—on both the 
income and outgo side of the ledger, as 
the chart on page 101 shows. 

Spending has been trimmed to the 
point where big new savings are becom- 
ing hard to find—as officials take pains 
to explain. Some outlays, in fact are ris- 
ing and are all but sure to go on ris- 
ing. 

Take, for example, the procurement 
of planes, ships, tanks, other major arms 
items. For this year, ending next June, 
spending on these is being reduced by 
2.4 billion dollars. That’s just the one- 
year reduction. Total cuts by the Admin- 
istration in two years amount to nearly 
4 billions—more than 22 per cent. 

Much of this saving is the result of a 
time-out called by the Administration 
during the “new look” at defense plans. 
In the interval new buying orders were 
held up, and many outstanding orders 
were “stretched out” or canceled. De- 
liveries—and, thus, spending—have been 
lagging as a result. 

Now, the time-out is over. New orders 
are going out for equipment at a rate 
that’s roughly doubled in recent months. 
And spending on big-arms items is all 
but sure to turn up later on, when de- 
liveries are made on this stepped-up vol- 
ume of orders. At least, you can be sure 
arms spending is not to be any lower in 
the year starting next July 1. 

Or take spending on military person- 
nel—pay and the like—and on military 
operations. With war in Korea over, the 
armed forces have been cut from about 
3.5 million men to 3.3 million now. 
They'll be reduced to about 3 million 
and stabilized there. Result: A saving of 
1.2 billions this year, as compared with 
the last year of war in Korea, but no 
further savings in sight. 

The same is true of operations costs, 
including supplies. These expenses will 
be 2.2 billions less this year than they 
were two years earlier. But, even to 
achieve this, the military is being forced 
to “live off the shelf,” to consume its 
big inventories. This year the Defense 
Department will buy 50 per cent less 


clothing and 55 per cent less of spare 
parts and miscellaneous supplies than it 
did two years earlier. 

The meaning, again, seems perfectly 
clear. When stocks are pared to the de- 
sired point, buying for replacement again 
will resume and spending will rise. So 
you can be fairly sure that spending on 
these items will not be reduced again in 
the year starting next July 1. It probably 
will be increased. 

These examples show what officials 
mean when they say spending cuts come 
harder all the time. Actually, some de- 
fense spending items are rising now. 
Stockpiling outlays, cut sharply last year, 
now are being increased. And operation 





MILITARY PRODUCTION 
... is humming again 


of new atomic-energy plants takes more 
dollars all the time. 

Ordinary peacetime programs also are 
being trimmed back with more and more 
difficulty all the time. Some original cut- 
backs already have been restored. Spend- 
ing on veterans’ services and_ benefits, 
and on labor and man-power programs, 
offer examples. Outlays on farm price 
supports and other agricultural programs 
are another. Spending on these, reduced 
last year, is being increased this year to 
levels higher than those prevailing be- 
fore the cuts. 

The Administration, in other words, 
is finding that its expenses are influenced 
by more than its own desire to save 
money—by action in Congress, by big 
farm crops, by a wide variety of factors. 

Savings on many programs, of course, 
still are being achieved. There is to be 
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. . . Downturn cost 
Treasury 2 billion 


less spending on aid to other countries, 
power and reclamation projects, aid to 
the needy, public housing and some 
other things. But even these are partly 
offset by small increases for public 
health, Indian weliare, highway aids and 
the like. 

What the spending side of the ledger 
shows, on balance, is little likelihood of 
any big over-all reductions in the year 
starting next July 1. Outlays could in- 
crease rather sharply. 

Income is no less of a problem to a 
budget-conscious Administration. Two 
significant hitches have developed in the 
plans revealed last January. 

First, Congress lopped off a billion 
dollars in excise revenues that the Ad- 
ministration wanted to keep, and went 
beyond Administration desires in tax re- 
lief granted by the new Tax Code. 

Second, the drop in business that was 
ignored in the January budget now is 
admitted to be taking away about 2 bil- 
lion dollars of revenue that the Admin- 
istration counted on for this year. 

Revenues this year, thus, are now ex- 
pected to be about 3.3 billions less than 
anticipated last January when the Ad- 
ministration was promising tax relief. 
And the budget deficit has taken a sharp 
upturn, to 4.7 billions this year. 

Outlook for tax cuts is based on these 
trends in income and outgo. 

A real recovery in business by early 
1955 could restore the 2 billions of an- 
nual revenues that have been lost in the 
business downturn. And sharp cuts in 
foreign aid, stockpiling and some peace- 
time programs might be made to offset 
spending increases that are almost cer- 
tain for some other programs. 

In that case, the budget for the year 
starting next July 1 would be something 
like 2.7 billion dollars in the red. 

Major reductions in taxes on admis- 
sions, liquor and a wide variety of other 
consumer items would cost amounts run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions. 

The five-point cut in corporation in- 
come taxes would wipe out 2 billions in 
annual revenues, starting in September, 
1955. 

And broad cuts in the personal in- 
come tax would mean revenue losses to 
be measured in the billions. 

To that picture you need to add only 
the fact that a vote-conscious Congress 
is not likely to let corporation tax relief 
take effect without giving broad relief 
to individuals. 

Now, the budget picture is reasonably 
complete, and what it shows is no real 
prospect for major tax relief next year 
for anybody. 
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CANDIDATES 


For Stock Split-Ups 
or LARGE STOCK DIVIDENDS 


Fear enpeorscap of a split-up often results in a sharp advance 
in the price of a stock. Sperry Corp. recently rose some 15 
points in anticipation of the 2-for-1 split. Other well known 
stocks that have advanced sharply on split news include 
General Electric, Douglas Aircraft and National Dairy. A 
strong stock market provides an ideal background for splits, 
and many more can be expected. 


A list of 31 companies likely to announce stock splits or large 
stock dividends has just been prepared by UNITED’s Staff. 
These are strong, prosperous concerns where earnings are 
favorable and where dividend increases can easily be afforded. 
The background in each case points to a stock split eventually 
and an increase in the cash dividend. Current dividends on 
these stocks offer you yields up to 7%. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on ‘31 Candidates in Line 
for Stock Split-Ups.” In addition we will send you without extra charge 
the next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 
Business Outlook, Commodity Prices and Washington Developments. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 






210 NEWBURY ST. 





r——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1———- 
] BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [| UN-1 
SIMD foie CdCG NG ulck gee ne de FAREN clots case Puke KObs eeseKeewees 
l MT ee co erin a aad pia ce PA Avia e AC ale Cokaiavaanedewke 


“UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


Serving more business men and investors than any other investment advisory service. 


BOSTON 16, MASS, 























3 Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the-minute- 
MOVING SOON? news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about the fast- 
moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address 


at least two weeks prior to the time the change is to become effective. And please send your old address as 
well as the new address to which this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


435 PARKER AVE., 


Circulation Department DAYTON 1, OHIO 





RETIRE ON 
$90 A MONTH 


in a lake paradise, or have lux. villa, servants, & 
ALL expenses $150-250 a mo. 30 min. to large 
city, medical center. Schools. Air, bus, train. 
PAVED roads all the way. Servants $6 to $15 a 
mo., filet mignon 35c Ib., gas 12c - Gin, rum 
65c fth. Houses $10 mo. up. 65-85° temp. Am.- 
Eng. colony, serene living. Airmail $2.00 for 115 
Pages current info. (Personal Chk. OK) to Peter 
Arnold, Box 11A, Lake Chapala, Jalisco, Mexico. 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 
solve all “wraps” problems 


A 4 ft. (S-4-CT) Checkerette pro- 
vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
4 » without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “‘normal” for adult wraps or 
“low” for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft, 
lengths and will accommodate up to 
12 coats and hats per running foot. 
‘They are mounted on wall at 
proper heights for each age 
BTOUP. Write for Bulletin CT- 30 
showing these and other 
modern steel wardrobe units, 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 


The Coat Rack People 
2127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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UNBRAKO SOCKET HEAD CAP SCREWS COME KING SIZE 


The advantages of UNBRAKO screws are well known. They are so strong that three 
UNBRAKOs will often do the job of five ordinary screws. Thus they save weight, save on 
the number of screws you buy, save on the production operations you perform. These 
same advantages are now available in upset-forged UNBRAKO giants—cap screws 1% 
inches through 3 inches in diameter, with lengths from 2 inches to 36 inches or longer. 
They have-.fully formed threads, uniform sockets, unbroken flow lines for greater fatigue 
strength. The application shown here is a centrifugal casting machine, on which 12 
UnsBRAKOs hold so tightly there is no seepage of molten metal. UNBRAKO giants are avail- 
able through your favorite industrial distributor, or write for Bulletin 2002. STANDARD 
PRESSED STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION Spt JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Money and debt policies of Government still seek to "nudge" an upturn in 
business activity--or, at least, to do nothing to discourage one. 

Treasury borrowing is tailored to avoid competing with possible private 
borrowers. Long-term money markets are being avoided by Government at this 
time, even though the Treasury would prefer shifting debt to long-term issues. 

Latest Treasury move is to borrow 4 billion dollars through an issue of 2%- 
year Treasury notes, bearing interest at 1% per cent. 

That's a relatively short-term issue and it is expected to be taken up 
largely by commercial banks instead of long-term investors. 











Effect of this move is expected to be twofold. Government stays out of the 
long-term market, so that business gets a free hand to borrow funds for 
expansion, or to make mortgage loans. And bank buying of Government issues will 
add to the money supply by increasing the total volume of bank deposits. 


This is the easy-money nolicy that has prevailed for some time now. 
Aim of the policy is to make sure that business is not strapped for funds. 
Hoped-for result is that business will use the funds to spur activity. 


One handicap is the fact that business is not using much money. 

Bank loans to business have shown small increases in recent weeks. That is 
for the country as a whole. But last week loans in New York dipped again. 

Since midyear, business loans by banks in leading cities are reported by the 
Federal Reserve System to have declined by 861 million dollars. That is unusual 
for the season. Last year loans rose 498 million in the same period. 














Conditions in the money market simply reflect trends in business activity. 
Business has been stable for months. Businessmen have been cautious in their 
buying. So they do not borrow much money. Still, the recent nation-wide trend 
indicates that business volume will rise in the months ahead. 


Inventories are the thing to watch for a clue to the future. 

Inventory trimming by manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers has been going 
on for almost a year now. That explains in part why business loans by banks 
are lagging. Business firms are selling, on the whole, not buying. 

Signs now are appearing that inventory cutting is near an end. 

Latest Government figures show that stocks of raw materials are holding 
level, but the stocks of finished goods and goods in process are down. That's a 
sign that industry is working off stocks considered surplus. 











Rebuilding of inventories, which would be expected to follow an end to cut- 
ting, would spark an upturn in production and employment. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-~ (Continued) 


Resumed inventory buying is indicated in estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. In gauging the outlook, farm economists note that inventories of 
manufactured goods are being worked off at a fairly rapid rate. 

End result is that "industrial production may go up more than seasonally 
late this year." That would be the long-awaited upturn. 





Signs of business improvement also are noted by industrial buyers. 

September business is reported by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents to show an upturn over August. 

Encouraging indicators: Inventories are lower, with a strong tendency to 
Stabilize. Prices show more stability and strength. Employment is up, with 
good prospects for further increases in October. Buying policy indicates a 











slight tendency to order for a longer period ahead. 

Conclusion reached by the buyers is that a normal seasonal pickup quite 
obviously is under way and probably will continue. What is expected is a 
gradual, steady increase in activity, but no particularly sharp spurt. 


Farmers' receipts from commodity sales are running about 4 per cent under 
1954. Causes, chiefly, are lower prices for milk, eggs, chickens; smaller sales 
of wheat, cotton, tobacco, vegetables. 

Outlook is that farmers' net income--the amount remaining after costs of 
production are deducted--will take another mild dip this year. 





Here's the official price outlook for farm products: 


Hogs: Downtrend in price until late October--the slaughter peak. Any 


decline after that time is expected to be small. 
Cattle: Stable prices for fed cattle, declines for grass cattle. 
Chickens and eggs: Prices low because of heavy production. 
Turkeys: Prices stronger as seasonal demand increases. 
Fruit: Higher prices for prunes and pears, because of reduced output. 
Stable prices for apples because of strong demand from canners. 
Vegetables: Higher prices than a year ago. Output is down. 
Potatoes: Price drops in prospect. 








Cotton carry-over next summer may be nearly 2 million bales below this 
year. That's the estimate of the Department of Agriculture. Cotton supply, in 
fact, promises to become considerably less burdensome to the Government. 


Auto output, off sharply as producers close down for model change-overs, 
isn't likely to fall much below what it is now. 

Auto slump, in other words, has about hit bottom. 

Upturn is to show during October, and gains should be substantial by the 
end of the month, as companies get going on 1955 models. 

Total production of cars in 1954 is likely to come fairly close to industry 
estimate of 5.2 million. Output in 1953 was 6.1 million. 











Television industry counts on a big boost in volume from color sets. 

Color TV is expected to be on the market in some quantity by mid-1955, with 
sets selling for $750 and up. Production next year may reach 200,000. The 
industry also expects to match 1954's output of black-and-white sets. 
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You sometimes hear businessmen say 


at 


“Between you and me and the gatepost .. . 


We don’t have any dealings with gateposts. 
Any plant location business you have with us is 


strictly between us — no gateposts! 


Norfolk and Western plant location specialists 
know the need for moving quietly. They also 
know The Land of Plenty, and they under- 
stand the problems of plant location as related 
to manufacture and distribution. They can 
give you full details on many excellent plant 
sites — promptly, reliably, without obligation i q Your traffic manager is a 
and IN CONFIDENCE! — \ transportation specialist, and 


transportation is a major factor 
in good plant location. Con- 


® sult your traffic manager when 
Please WRITE, WIRE or CALL: SE SE Oe ane aoe 


plant sites. 
INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT. 
Drawer U-650 (Telephone 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Norfolk... Western. 


RAILWAY 








“Sand of Plenty 


THE SIX GREAT 


SERVED BY THE 
NORFOLK AND WESTER 
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The autumn pattern of rising business 
activity, pointing to Christmas, is be- 
ginning to emerge more clearly, but 
still uncertain is whether the advance 
will be stronger or weaker than usual. 

New claims for unemployment insur- 
ance declined 19,550 in the week of 
September 11, to 248,819, lowest since 
October, 1953. It was the eighth de- 
cline in nine weeks. 

Unemployment was reduced through- 
out most of the country in August and 
September, a Labor Department sur- 
vey shows. Exceptions were areas pro- 
ducing autos, nonelectrical machinery, 
steel and coal. 

Moderately rising employment in the 
next two months is indicated by in- 
dustry’s hiring plans. Gains in trade 
and service are foreseen as Christmas 
approaches. A rise in auto employ- 
ment is assurec when new-model 
production gets under way. Small in- 
creases are forecast in the aircraft, 
steel, farm-machinery, appliance and 
textile industries. Reductions may oc- 
cur in ordnance, shipbuilding, and 
tires and tubes. 

Steel activity is picking up even though 
heavy buying from Detroit is not ex- 
pected for a few weeks. As the top 
chart shows, output has risen in four 
of the latest five weeks, going above 
66 per cent of capacity for the first 
time in nearly three months. 

Steel-scrap prices are pushing higher, 
suggesting improved demand. Daily 
average quoted by Labor Department 
rose to $30 per ton on September 20, 
from $29. Preceding change, on July 
8, was the reverse of this. 

New-car stocks are shrinking, clearing 
the market for new models. Dealer 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 








inventories of 402,425 cars on Sep- 
tember 1, lowest since January, 1953, 
were 45,429 smaller than a month 
earlier and 204,850 below four months 
earlier. In contrast to last year, stocks 
promise to be no problem when new 
models are introduced. 

Used-car demand is active as the 
supply of new cars declines, and prices 
are firm to rising. 

Department-store sales, depressed by 
hurricanes in the preceding two weeks, 






































Source: American Iron & Steel Institute 
Copyright 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 


rebounded to about their former level 
in the week of September 18, as shown 
on the indicator below. 

Bank loans to business, slower to rise 
this year than usual, have shown signs 
of increasing in recent weeks. Com- 
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mercial and industrial loans of weekly 
reporting member banks rose 194 mil- 
lions in the second week of Septem- 
ber, fourth advance in succession and 
largest since mid-June. 

Borrowing has been heavier than in 
the postvacation period last year in 
the textile, apparel and leather manu- 
facturing, in trade, construction and 
among commodity dealers. Utilities 


and metal companies show the 
biggest reductions in demand for 
loans. 


Exports have been a supporting factor 
lately. In many industries, larger for- 
eign shipments have cushioned declin- 
ing domestic sales. Nonmilitary ex- 
ports of goods were more than 3.5 
billions in the second quarter com- 
pared with 3.2 billions a year earlier. 

Larger sales abroad than last year are 
reported for cotton, appliances, autos, 
trucks, rail-passenger equipment, steel, 
chemicals and medicines. Recent gains 
have also extended to copper products, 
gasoline, lubricating oil, merchant ves- 
sels and dairy products. 

Smaller foreign sales have coincided 
with reduced domestic demand in a 
few industries, chiefly the machine- 
tool, metalworking-machinery, tractor, 
freight-car and coal industries. 

Behind the general improvement in 
exports is a letup in foreign restrictions 
against purchases of U.S. goods. This 
has been possible because of large 
gold and dollar reserves, built up 
steadily for months out of sales to the 
U.S. and the benefits of U.S. foreign 
aid. These reserves grew 260 million 
dollars in the second quarter, and 
have expanded by 4.6 billion since 
first quarter, 1952. 
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Additional 151-M shovels bring the total of MARION 
machines at this giant copper mine to 45. The 7-cubic- 


MARION POWER SHOVEL CO. 
yard MARION 153-M is winning new friends in mining, 


Marion, Ohio, U. S. A. 
quarrying, heavy construction and coal. MARION builds 


< from 1 cu. yd. te 60 cu. yde. 
machines from 1 to 60 cubic yards capacity, including y 


5 ‘ OSGOOD-GENERAL, a subsidiary, manufactures excavators 
shovels, draglines, clamshells, cranes, backhoes, pile in sizes from % to 2% cubic yards, truck cranes from 15 to 


drivers and a line of walking draglines. Ask for Bulletin 25 tons, Moblerencs from 25. te 45 tons and log: leaders. 
403-B picturing and describing MARION machines. 
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COMMUNISTS 
GOT CHINA 


[Continued from page 48] 


nist party’s overthrow of a rotten government. This was 
revealed in the violent student agitations over any minor 
incident that would otherwise pass unnoticed. 

° ° ° 

Dejection, even despair, was prevalent among all student 
groups. It was not only that the food was bad. Clothing, 
warmth, textbooks, laboratory equipment, the quality of 
classroom instruction, employment after graduation—every- 
thing in short that touched their lives was as wrong as the 
food. The teachers and all professional classes, including 
notably government employees of all grades were suffering 
even greater distress. Coolies and artisans could command 
wages at least sufficient to give them food for the strength 
they needed. They were in many cases actually better off 
than the intellectuals. Their subsistence level more or less 
set the standard for all. 

Even with students, therefore, mere bodily existence 
bulked larger in their thinking than national problems or 
ideological arguments. In September, 1947, it was estimated 
that in Tsinghua and Yenching Universities about ninety to 
ninety-five percent did not want China to become com- 
munized. But a year later, this figure had dropped to sixty 
to seventy percent. They felt so disconsolate that they be- 
lieved that even Communist domination could not be worse. 
It would at any rate bring peace and a better livelihood. To 
those who were not responding to the appeal of communism, 
what would happen if the National Government collapsed 
did not matter. They were not looking that far ahead. 
Unfortunately, the Communist propaganda was exceedingly 
skillful and the Kuomintang propaganda incredibly stupid. 

° ° ° 

The prospect of American aid was kept alive by frequent 
news items. The controversy in America over this issue be- 
came violent after the meeting of Congress and continued 
during the first months of 1948. This was all fully reported 
in the Chinese press, often with unfounded rumors, and was 
eagerly read and discussed. When finally the amount of 
$400,000,000 was approved, the news was received with 
varying emotions. The government and its friends were 
grateful but feared that the amount was not enough to insure 
their triumph. The Communists lengthened the time sched- 
ule for their victory. The intellectuals sighed with despondent 
apathy; this merely meant the aggravation of their misery 
and the postponement of peace. 

2 oO oO 


During the year 1948 the Chinese Govern- 
ment achieved two really notable reforms which partially dis- 
proved the charges that it could not help itself. 

One was the meeting of the National Assembly, postponed 
from the previous December, and its passing of the constitu- 
tion. There were irregularities in the election of delegates and 
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controversies over their status. In the Assembly itself there 
were disorderly shoutings and many crudities. None the less, 
the first step had been taken in representative government 
by popular election and in public exposure of the attendant 
abuses. There was real freedom of debate including open 
criticism of the government. The actual balloting for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President was carried through with meticulous 
care and literally glaring publicity under powerful search- 
lights. There could not have been any violations and appar- 
ently none were attempted. As always, the Generalissimo’s 
personality was the dominant feature, but there was conscious 
restraint on his part as he tried to discipline himself to observe 
constitutional procedure. 
oO oo ° 

The other reform was in currency. Inflation was reaching 
fantastic figures. The volume and weight of paper money re- 
quired even for minor transactions was burdensome. Every- 
one was trying to get rid of it before it became completely 
valueless, and speculation was rife as to when and how this 
point would be reached. Obviously something had to be done. 
The government leaders studied the problem and on August 
19, 1948, issued a new currency known as the “Gold Yuan” 
to be pegged at four to one United States dollar, to be guar- 
anteed by actual government assets, and to be kept within the 
amount of these with the assistance of a committee of com- 
petent and highly respected Shanghai citizens who would 
publish a monthly statement of accounts. There would be 
rigid price and exchange control. One Gold Yuan was esti- 
mated at 3,000,000 of the old fapi dollars. Patriotic citizens 
were urged to exchange their gold or silver holdings for the new 
notes. Strict regulations were announced governing export, 
import and other trading activities. The .whole scheme had 
been kept secret, which alone was a notable achievement in 
China. The Premier had confided it to me a few days before, 
and I was greatly pleased. As I pointed out to him and others 
the scheme would only succeed if rigidly enforced, if it won 
popular support, and if military victories could recover the 
lost confidence of the people in their government. He ac- 
knowledged that this was their last chance. If it failed, they 
had in mind no other conceivable device. 


For the first month or so the plan went well. 
The government had shown vision, courage and determina- 
tion. The monetary measures, while not wholly satisfactory, 
were perhaps about as effective as could have been designed. 
The people of moderate means responded nobly and the gov- 
ernment soon collected over $200,000,000 from this source, al- 
though the really wealthy were conspicuous by their avoid- 
ance of the opportunity. We advised all Americans to co- 
operate with the Chinese Government in its brave efforts, 
and this was generally done although some of the new regu- 
lations were quite harmful to our business interests. All 
American Government agencies were equipped to play the 
game with scrupulous fidelity. There was a new spirit of hope 
and endeavor among the Chinese. 

Slowly at first, then more rapidly, things began to go wrong. 
About the middle of September the loss of the strategic city 
of Tsinan to the Communists had a most depressing effect on 
public morale. Then the loss of Hsuchow—the only remaining 
stronghold in the advance against Nanking—was exposed, and 
this resulted also in the capture by the Communists of exten- 
sive military stores and the obliteration of virtually all the 
government troops. Inexorable economic laws were already 
making themselves felt in the exchange rate and rising com- 
modity prices, and this latest military debacle sent these 
spiralling into a new inflation. This would have come sooner 
or later in any case, for when the government income was less 
than fifteen percent of its expenditures, it could not have been 
otherwise. The economic hardships of the populace became 
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How the Communists Got China 





more acute, especially those of the salaried classes. The dis- 
content sank deeper and was more openly expressed. 

For long months the situation in Manchuria, or the “North- 
east” as Chinese prefer to designate it, had been heading to- 
ward its inevitable crisis. Nowhere else had the Generalis- 
simo’s policy been more inept. Despite General Marshall’s re- 
peated advice, he had kept a notoriously incompetent military 
commander there and had appointed another one as his per- 
sonal representative to check on all others. When at last con- 
ditions became almost intolerable he sent his then Chief of 
Staff to take sole control. General Chen Cheng was personally 
free from all suspicion of graft and began at once to clean up 
the scandalous practises which had alienated the whole popu- 
lation. But he did so without building up a new force of com- 
petent officers to take over, with the result that the ever-vigi- 
lant Communists made full use of the opportunity. General 
Chen was suffering from stomach ulcers which were not 
helped by the strain and directed affairs largely from his sick- 
bed. Before long the outlook worsened alarmingly, as did his 
health, and he was replaced by a capable officer of the Sino- 
Japanese War with orders to retrieve a desperate situation. 


The city of Changchun, the capital of the 
Japanese Manchoukuo, had been besieged by the Communists 
for months. Thé Generalissimo had been repeatedly advised to 
order the beleaguered garrison to fight its way south to Muk- 
den while this was still possible, and he was warned that they 
could not survive after the approach of cold weather which 
comes early in that climate. But he none the less left them 
there. The city had no slight strategic value, but it was more 
probably pride and a fallacious idea that by defending cities 
he might someday recover the area. In course of time supplies 
were airlifted, but done so inaccurately that an unknown but 
considerable proportion benefited the Communists surround- 
ing the city. The Premier told me that one-third of the whole 
national expenditure was being used for this purpose and 
insisted on this ratio when I questioned whether I had heard 
him correctly. In any case at least this proportion was being 
used for supplying the two Manchurian cities. And yet a few 
weeks after the fall of Tsinan, Changchun surrendered to the 
Communists as predicted, with the loss of all its military sup- 
plies and of all its troops. The attempt to hold it had been as 
costly as it was futile. Meanwhile, Mukden was being en- 
circled in the same manner, and again it was pointed out that 
it could only be held if its well-trained and equipped troops 
fought their way so as to effect a juncture with those within 
the Great Wall, and then to clear the area of Communists and 
restore rail communication. They had been inactive in Muk- 
den while the populace fled if they could, or starved, and 
while the Communists strengthened their encircling positions. 
Immediately after the fall of Tsinan, I called on the General- 
issimo, and as I walked in, he asked what I thought about this 
news. I replied that this was what I had come to talk about 
and raised the question whether in the light of this serious 
misfortune, he might not cease to direct the campaign alone 
and leave this to a carefully chosen Board of Strategy, both 
for the planning and, after securing his approval, for the op- 
(cation. I said that he might let those now holding important 
posts remain nominally in charge but depend on competent 
and preferably younger men to do the real work. He replied 
that he would give this his careful consideration and actually 
did take steps to this effect. But shortly after he suddenly 
went to Peiping to direct personally the crucial battle for 
Mukden and the Northeast. He stayed there until the troops, 
which finally withdrew from the city as ordered, were an- 
nihilated and the last vestige of National control of the 
Northeast disappeared. 
This worst disaster of the civil war played havoc of course 
with the currency reform and convinced even its best friends 
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that it was doomed. The Generalissimo’s elder son, with the 
best of motives for helping his father, had been enforcing the 
fiscal regulations in Shanghai with determined courage and 
energy. But what had begun as a controlled currency program 
became an attempt to repress economic laws by police state 
methods, popularly known as “the seventy-day terror.” The 
disruption of all trade, the injustice and suffering, the evasions 
and threatening outbreaks, became so serious that the Gen- 
eralissimo finally called him off. Improved regulations were 
announced, but the economic disease had reached a point 
which required something more than palliatives. Meanwhile, 
as one consequence of the new measures, the middle-class 
people who had trustingly exchanged their metal for notes 
had their savings practically wiped out and naturally felt 
very bitter toward the government. 

During these autumn months, the E. C. A. as conducted by 
Roger Lapham and his capable staff was doing much to al- 
leviate the distress of the population in the big coastal cities. 
Food was rationed on what was agreed on as a joint arrange- 
ment with the Chinese authorities, but as the military and 
financial deterioration grew worse, it became mainly an Amer- 
ican enterprise. Rice riots in Shanghai and Nanking were 
stopped by prompt measures for supplying the market. In 
Peiping and Tientsin, the problems of General Fu Tso-yi were 
greatly lessened by providing food for their civilian popula- 
tions, immensely swollen as they were by destitute refugees. 
In view of Communist gains, the reconstruction projects were 
largely kept in abeyance except for preliminary engineering 
studies. The Rural Reconstruction Commission, after having 
been inexcusably delayed in the appointment of both Chinese 
and American members, consumed long weeks in reconciling 
conflicting opinions and in otherwise getting organized. 

Thus the potentially most effective feature of American aid 
for fighting communism at the grass roots frittered away 
months in getting into action. Until peace had been attained 
esonomic aid coulc accomplish little more than supply for a 
brief period a fraction of the sorely needed relief and serve as 
a humanitarian gesture. But this was largely neutralized by 
the animosity aroused by the actual or apparent assistance it 
gave to a government in waging a-war which it could not 
win. In so far, therefore, as the intention of Congress in voting 
$400,000,000 for China aid was concerned it had achieved 
nothing and might better not have been spent. We should 
either have done more to stop the Communist advance and 
then carry out economic measures in a securely non-Commu- 
nist section or refrained from all active participation in 
Chinese affairs until the Chinese had found a solution which 
would have made our assistance worthwhile and wanted by 
the people. 


The loss of Manchuria released a potential 
300,000 soldiers under Lin Piao, one of the ablest Communist 
strategists, to re-enter the Great Wall and capture Peiping and 
Tientsin. Their valiant defender, Fu Tso-yi, would have been 
entirely outnumbered. 
oO co o 
Following his capture of Tsinan, the Communist com- 
mander, Chen Yi, started moving southward toward Hsuchow, 
some 200 miles north of Nanking. This is an important rail- 
way junction and had the largest concentration of national 
forces and army supplies. The Nationalist officers and men 
were in a pitifully defeatist mood, and it was generally 
supposed that the Communists could either disperse them or 
by-pass Hsuchow and make straight for the capital. But the 
indefatigable Generalissimo somehow galvanized them into 
a fighting mood, and they were at last persuaded to abandon 
Hsuchow, taking all the equipment they could carry and 
attempting to destroy the rest. Chen Yi was apparently 
caught off guard, but with the help of his one-eyed colleague, 
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Liu Po-cheng, his columns soon encircled the armies which 
had started out from Hsuchow. The whole region from 
Hsuchow south became a battlefield in which many more 
than 500,000 soldiers were involved. The fighting lasted 
several weeks with steady attrition of the government forces 
and their dispersal or retreat southward. But the Communists 
also suffered heavily in casualties and in supplies. Although 
it was generally accepted that the Communists would sooner 
or later reach Nanking and Shanghai, there was much anxious 
speculation as to when this would happen and as to whether 
there would be a negotiated settlement to spare these cities 
the horrors of battle. 


The last quarter of the year 1948 had some- 
thing of the quality of Greek tragedy. The lone figure of the 
Generalissimo stood out sharply defined against the fateful 
background of military defeat, fiscal devaluation and popular 
disapproval, serenely imperturbable among irresolute and 
baffled colleagues. He was as conscious of the ominous trends 
as any of them. Yet more than once before in his hazardous 
career, all the odds had been against him, but a combination 
of indomitable will and a fortunate turn of events had always 
brought him through shattering disasters to victory. He was 
fighting the world-wide menace of communism. So was his 
powerful and sympathetic ally across the Pacific. Once again 
the United States—if only the right person could be found 
to awaken her to the imminent danger—would come to his 
rescue. He must meanwhile hold grimly on. 

Beginning in September, he urged me to make a trip to 
Washington for this purpose. In October, Dr. Wang Shih- 
chieh, the Foreign Minister, attended the United Nations 
meeting in Paris and had long conversations with Mr. 
Marshall on the subject. In the course of these, the Secretary 
of State asked about former Premier Chang Ch’un in such 
a friendly fashion that after Dr. Wang had reported to the 
Generalissimo the substance of the talks, the latter decided 
to send Mr. Chang to Washington. Fortunately, Mr. Chang 
asked my advice and was convinced by it of the futility of 
_the mission. This ought already to have been apparent from 
what Dr. Wang himself had been told by Secretary Marshall 
and by a courteously worded reply from President Truman 
to an urgent appeal cabled to him by the Generalissimo. In 
delivering this, I asked the young Chinese secretary who 
would translate it to bring out in unmistakable language the 
inability of the American President, despite the friendly 
language, to accede to the request for prompt and ample 
military aid. Chinese are so averse to offending social ameni- 
ties by baldly stating unpalatable facts that they are in the 
habit of mentioning these in euphemistic circumlocutions, 
with the result that when Americans try to be equally polite 
they—knowing our more direct speech—draw more comfort 
from what we say than was perhaps intended. 

This is probably what happened to Dr. Wang’s report ot 
his conversations with Mr. Marshall in Paris, further aggra- 
vated both by his understandable desire to demonstrate the 
success of his mission and by the readiness of the news- 
papers to play up any ray of hope for their despondent public. 
But the most important factor was the confidence of the 
Generalissimo in the rightness of his course and in his star, 
and his almost mystical belief in his power to will into exist- 
ence American aid to fight against world-wide communism 


Shortly after noon on Thanksgiving Day, 
1948, Madame Chiang Kai-shek telephoned me in excitement 
asking me to come to see her ai once. On arrival, she told me 
that she had just been talking by Pacific telephone with Mr. 
Marshall who had reached Leesburg from Washington late 
the evening before (U.S. Eastern time), regarding a visit to 
the States. I was sorely tempted to advise her against making 
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a trip which was almost certain to prove fruitless, but I con- 
fined myself to assisting her in the practical arrangements for 
enabling her party to depart as promptly as possible. Later 
on when the Generalissimo asked if she had sought my ad- 
vice, he remarked that he rather wished she had, and he 
added that he himself was quite dubious about the adventure. 

My own experience during these months was harrowing in 
the extreme. My heart ached for the nation in the exhaustion 
of this gigantic struggle and for the people of all classes who 
were suffering the consequences and yet powerless to avert 
them. It is impossible to give statistics as to the swelling num- 
bers of those brutally slaughtered or no less callously allowed 
to perish from neglect, of those rendered destitute or who fled 
as refugees before the Communist terror, or of those shame- 
lessly plundered by government troops or exploited by their 
officers. Scarcely less pathetic was the spiritual despondency. 
The dislike and fear of communism was very general, but the 
government's officials and military forces showed up none too 
favorably by comparison. In any case, the people reasoned 
that nothing could be worse than their present plight. 

My sympathy with the Generalissimo sprang from long ac- 
quaintance and high admiration for his many sterling quali- 
ties. I had seen him supported with enthusiasm by the whole 
nation when he incarnated their will to resist Japan. Their 
spontaneous loyalty and their willingness to share in all the 
hardships involved then was in painful contrast to their 
sullen apathy or their increasingly unrestrained denunciation 
as’ he now tound no alternative but to go on in a war that 
they felt was already lost. 

In November Dr. Wong Wen-hao resigned as Premier. The 
Generalissimo tried without success to get another outstanding 
scholar, Dr. Hu Shih, to form a new cabinet. No one wanted 
the job, but Dr. Sun Fo was finally persuaded to undertake it. 
It was hoped that his symbolic value, as being Sun Yat-sen’s 
son, might at least heal some of the widening rifts within the 
party. Actually, the prevailing reaction was one of mild dis- 
may. However, he boldly determined to demand that his cabi- 
net have its rightful authority especially in the crucial issue of 
peace or war, he himself being for peace. He had accepted 
the post just before going into a Shanghai hospital for an 
operation, thus prolonging the period when the nation in so 
grave an emergency had no functioning cabinet. 

Toward the middle of December, he returned to the capital 
and began his rather futile efforts to form a cabinet. No one 
cared to join it unless he knew what its policy would be. It 
was a comical performance against the dark background of 
danger and distress. He asked me one morning to call on him 
and probed again the possibilities of American aid or at 
least of our opinions. He inquired as to whether I was in 
direct touch with the Communists, and when I replied in the 
negative, he wondered how contact could be made with 
them. After the interview, he fumed openly against American 
neglect. In the midst of all this, the Generalissimo summoned 
Wu Tieh-cheng, a faithful party member who had been 
among those hesitating to join the cabinet but sympathizing 
with Sun Fo in attempting a change. He was ordered to 
become Vice-Premier and really take control. 


Meanwhile, however, hard facts were forcing 
themselves even upon the Generalissimo’s unfailing will. The 
fighting in the wide battlefield extending from 100 to 200 
miles north of the capital, into which almost all available re- 
serves had been flung, was already virtually a defeat for the 
government with the usual loss of troops. From the end of 
September the Gold Yuan had lost ninety-eight percent of its 
value. The public outcry for peace was becoming more in- 
sistent. One of the highest-ranking officers, General Pai 
Chung-hsi, had actually sent him a telegram from Hankow 
advising the Generalissimo to retire in order to attain this. In 
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the beautiful but never occupied official residence near the 
Sun Yat-sen Mausoleum which Madame Chiang and he had 
converted into a “Song of Victory” church, especially for 
Christians in the government, he attended carol singing 
Christmas Eve. On Christmas Day, the twelfth anniversary of 
his release from Sian, the second from the adoption of the 
constitution he had advocated, he made his decision to resign 
and announce that the Vice-President would take over with 
full authority to determine whatever course of action was for 
the national welfare. He summarily dismissed the dignified 
Secretary of the President’s Office and appointed another one— 
also named Wu-—to work out in orderly procedure all the de- 
tails for this momentous decision. Mr. Wu enlisted the help of 
Chang Ch’un and Chang Chih-chung, and together they called 
on Vice-President Li. The President would announce his 
resignation, and this would be followed immediately by a 
carefully worded proclamation by the Vice President calling 
for a negotiated peace and a cease-fire order. 

The former document was actually being drafted and 
preparations seemed to be proceeding smoothly, when the 
Communists broadcast a list of about forty-five “war crimi- 
nals” headed by the Generalissimo and his wife, which made 
him furious. The planners feared that he would change his 
mind, as indeed he did. He hastily summoned the chief 
military commanders over the country for a conference. It 
was a hectic week for him and for all concerned. I was being 
kept informed but tried to be prudent. Rumors began to 
spread and everyone was anxiously awaiting authentic news. 
It had been his custom to issue a New Year’s message to the 
nation, the text of which was usually released about a week 
in advance. But this year it was the afternoon of New Year's 
Eve before the draft was made available for translation and 
distribution, and with instructions not to release it until final 
word was received. That evening the Kuomintang inmost 
circle literally saw the old year out in the Generalissimo’s resi- 
dence in animated discussion, but this resulted in no change 
in the message which was in all the papers the next morning. 
It had cancelled the others. On the whole, it was a dignified 
and noble statement. But it had the fatal flaw of assuming the 
gracious attitude of a powerful ruler in dealing with trouble- 
some rebels and of ignoring the desperate plight of his govern- 
ment. It thus officially opened the way to peace but contained 
nothing decisive as to how to go about attaining it. 


The military history of those last two years 
before the Communist victory was the determinative factor 
and there is not much in it to the credit of either the United 
States or China. When it seemed that the Marshall negotia- 
tions would result in a coalition in which American officers 
would be responsible for reorganizing the troops of both the 
warring parties into a single, efficient but greatly reduced Na- 
tional Army, an elaborate structure was created consisting of 
army, navy and air officers, with all the necessary services and 
equipment. This came to be known as JUSMAG (Joint United 
States Military Advisory Group). It consisted normally of 
some 500 officers and about as many more enlisted men. The 
great majority, especially of the officers, had their families 


with them. An agreement was entered into by which the Chi- 


nese Government provided what might be described as local 
expenses, but as that government became more impoverished 
and its currency decreased in value, this became a very heavy 
drain upon its dwindling resources. The original concept was 
splendidly idealistic as a program for modernizing the Chinese 
military forces according to the best western standards, and 
in the process for serving as a guarantee that internecine 
fighting would not break out again. 

During the lengthy discussions which occupied most of the 
year 1946, JUSMAG was kept intact and busy in reshaping 
the National military system or in training tasks, on the 
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theory that peace would again be attained. When the nego- 
tiations were finally broken off toward the end of that year, 
JUSMAG was still retained in the hope, no doubt, that a 
reconciliation might even yet be effected and its intended 
contribution to China’s peace and progress might be realized. 
To have dismantled it and have nothing else to take its place 
would have symbolized America’s abandonment of any such 
hope as well as of further aid to the National Government 
itself. But its retention seemed to the Communists to be giv- 
ing much more assistance to their enemy than was really the 
case, and it intensified their bitter anti-American feeling. 

Actually, JUSMAG was permitted only to give advice in 
theoretical reconstruction of the Chinese military system and 
in the training of officers or new recruits, except that when 
Major General David G. Barr was put in charge in January, 
1948, he was allowed to give informal and confidential advice 
to the Generalissimo on combat operations. General Barr was 
the finest type of American military officer and did his best 
in a difficult situation. But to have been effective, his advice 
should have been reinforced by subordinates in direct con- 
tact with Chinese regional commanders and junior officers as 
well as with the services of supply and the financial adminis- 
tration. There should have been the assurance of sufficient 
matériel to enable the Chinese to carry out the advice given 
and to make it worth their while to do so. The Generalissimo 
had a high regard for General Barr and always listened atten- 
tively to his advice. But instead of planning his operations 
according to purely military factors and the new science of 
logistics, he was too much of a Chinese not to be governed 
primarily by personal or political considerations. 

The presence of this unit with all the accessories and with 
outlying stations elsewhere was of course very conspicuous 
and inevitably convinced the Communists that we were fight- 
ing against them, whereas the government benefited very 
slightly by all the notoriety and expenditure. As its fortunes 
declined, it became increasingly apparent that all the ac- 
tivities of JUSMAG were in training a hypothetical armed 
force that would never come into existence. 


The sociological aspects were also sugges- 
tive. The officers were in general competent, fine-spirited and 
anxious to do a good job. In order to keep them contented, it 
was reasonable to have their families join them. But this in- 
volved the pre-empting by the Chinese authorities of buildings 
sorely needed for other purposes in the acute housing prob- 
lems of the capital and the construction of apartments on a 
scale never seen there before, together with all the appurte- 
nances necessary to satisfy those accustomed to American 
standards of decency and comfort. But these were luxurious 
in comparison with the Chinese of corresponding social posi- 
tions, and as living conditions became harder were in glaring 
contrast with the resources of all but the highest officials. 
These delightful American wives in entirely innocent efforts 
to escape the boredom of their exile unwittingly flaunted their 
economic superiority. JUSMAG motor vehicles of every de- 
scription seemed painfully abundant on the Nanking streets. 
The enlisted men occasionally had clashes with Chinese or 
played drunken pranks upon them, but discipline was severe, 
and these occurrences were rare though when they happened 
there was always a flaring out of latent anti-American senti- 
ment. Had the officers been occupied in combat operations, 
there would have been less reason for the presence of their 
families, and in the grim realities of warfare, these social 
comparisons would have been largely overlooked. Nor would 
the Communist denunciations have been more violent. 

Military aid approved by Congress to the amount of $125, 
000,000 had no restrictions whatever on its use, although the 
Chinese were scrupulous in consulting with General Barr and 
his staff in making their purchases. However, it was late in 
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the year 1948 before much of what had been ordered began 
to arrive, and by that time the National forces had deterior- 
ated to a point where American equipment only delayed the 
final outcome. We incurred the animosity not only of the 
Communists but of a number of Chinese intellectuals who 
had lost respect for their government and longed for the 
peace which was supposedly hindered chiefly because of our 
aid. The government itself complained because it was “too 
little and too late.” We were criticized by Chinese of every 
type of political opinion. This was to some extent neutralized 
by E.C.A. economic assistance and relief, but this had little 
if any effect in stopping communism. 

The failure of American military aid to contribute toward 
ending the civil war provokes the question: Why? When 
the Marshall negotiations were abruptly broken off by the 
Communists late in 1946, the government had every advan- 
tage. It was, first of all, the legally recognized government 
of China with all of the prestige and the material resources 
which this implied. It had more territory and larger armies, 
far better equipped, and that was supplemented by a navy 
and an air force which, however inferior, were lacking to 
the other side. We had since V-J Day given well over two 
billion dollars worth of supplies and financial aid, most of 
which directly benefited the government. 

The Kuomintang had come into power largely on the 
negative urge of overthrowing an effete and alien imperial 
dynasty and then of doing the same to regional war lords, 
rather than on the more positive aims of democracy and 
social reform. . . . The pressing demands of military conquest 
and, later, of resistance to Japan, and the Communist conflict 
were too engrossing. Along with these preoccupations there 
had been an unconscious reversal to the age-long failings of 
Chinese officialdom—profiteering from public funds, primary 
concern over the welfare of family or friends or faction 
rather than the cause of the country, the pressure to maintain 
appearances, bureaucratic red tape, and incompetence. 


Mounting Perplexities 





HE END OF THE YEAR 1948 was also in effect the end of a 

system and of a tradition in Chinese politics. None the 

less the Generalissimo was superb in his serene courage 
and inflexible will power during these last weeks when his 
world was cracking up around him, and he remained imper- 
turbable as he quietly made his plans. 

On Christmas Day he reached the decision to retire. He ap- 
pointed certain trusted associates to work out the procedure in 
detail and to arrange for Vice-President Li Tsung-jen to take 
over as Acting President. He wanted an orderly transfer of 
authority and continuity in anti-Communist resistance. In his 
New Year message he made references to his desire for peace 
and his readiness to retire. But he specified five conditions for 
the Communists to accept, as prerequisite to his retirement. 

A week passed with no Communist rejoinder except for a 
few sarcastic references in their broadcasts. The government 
concluded that the peace approach had been definitely re- 
jected and plans were taking form both for defending the 
capital and for removing it to Canton. At the end of another 
week, Mao Tse-tung broadcast a blistering reply concluding 
with his own eight conditions and ordering his armies mean- 
while to continue their advance. This threw the government 
leaders into even greater confusion. The eight conditions were 
exceedingly harsh and amounted almost to unconditional sur- 
render, the first one calling for the handing over of the “war 
criminals.” 
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These evils were especially prevalent perhaps among army 
officers. Common soldiers were as much neglected as in the 
past and were in the main forcibly impressed into service 
with but little idea as to why or whom they were fighting 
and with the barest provision for their existence. Reliance 
was placed on modern equipment with no corresponding 
moral discipline or motivation, with the result that costly 
and delicate weapons or instruments were carelessly misused 
and then discarded .when damaged. Although there were 
many officers who had excellent technical training and were 
highly proficient, there was too much individualism and 
very little cohesion or team spirit among them. Commanding 
officers had too much control of money allocated to their 
units and too little discretion in military operations. All of 
this would have been worse if it had not been for the 


Generalissimo’s constant efforts. The morale became rapidly | 


worse during the latter half of 1948. 

Troops were transferred long distances by sea or air— 
mainly in ships or airplanes contributed by the United States 
—only to be removed again elsewhere at great cost or to be 
dispersed by the Communists. The embryo navy was far 
more costly than could have been justified by its usefulness 
for this kind of war. So also were fortifications and moats for 
the defense of cities—-which were invariably lost—-when the 
troops should have been busily assaulting, encircling and 
annihilating Communist columns. All this extravagance was 
against the background of an impoverished populace and 
of the skillful use of slender resources by the Communists. 
The aviation, shipping, trucks, etc., which we had 
generously provided had the unforeseen effect of sapping 
Chinese initiative and ingenuity and of causing them to 
depend too much on mechanized devices which—except in 
a narrowly technical sense—they lacked the experience to 
use wisely and on money which again they had learned to 
look for from us. 

2 oO * 


The Communist troops advanced in three lines practically 
without opposition toward the north bank of the Yangtze 
directly across from Nanking and to convenient crossings east 
and west of the city. In a foolish and futile attempt at check- 
ing them, four armies were sent across the river only to be 
recalled as the Communists approached. Money and toil were 
further wasted in trenches and concrete “pill boxes” over the 
nearby hills on the south bank. The responsible leaders all 
realized the hopelessness of continuing the war as it was being 
conducted, but it was a bitter humiliation to surrender. They 
had been the unchallenged National Government of China 
since its establishment through their efforts, victorious in the 
Japanese war and with the heightened prestige of being one 
of the “Big Five” in the United Nations. 

In desperation the government tried various expedients. I 
was consulted as to a démarche to the other four nations of the 
“Big Five,” and although I pointed out the improbability of 
relief from this source, it was none the less attempted. These 
governments were requested, either singly or in unison, to 
exert their good offices merely in bringing the two opponents 
together. Each one promptly but politely refused, explaining 
in effect that this was an issue which Chinese had best solve 
by themselves. Anywhere in the world it would have been a 
mortifying predicament for those in power, but in China this 
loss of personal as well as party “face” and the inability any 
longer to keep up appearances was almost more unendurable 
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than the hard realities themselves. A month or so earlier, the 
removal of the capital to Canton had been hastily decided on 
and as hastily abandoned; but as there seemed no other way 
of escape, the decision to move was again reached after 
lengthy debate. The events that followed were in effect the 
instantaneous disclosure to all the world of the inner contra- 
dictions among the Kuomintang leaders and within many of 
them as individuals. This was apparent to me in many a per- 
sonal conversation which almost without exception revealed 
also the desire to ascertain American policy or to influence it 
to come promptly to their rescue. 

All I could do was to express a vapid sympathy and to 
discourage any reliance on American succor in the role of 
deus ex machina. 


The government naturally wanted the Dip- 
lomatic Body to remove to Canton and thus help to maintain 
its own prestige. Technically we all were accredited to it and 
properly should follow it to the “temporary capital.” My coun- 
selor, who also had the rank of Minister, Lewis Clark, was 
ordered to proceed to Canton with a working staff. The am- 
bassadors of those countries belonging to the North Atlantic 
Group had been meeting informally during these puzzling 
weeks for conference. All were of the same opinion—to stay 
temporarily in Nanking—and were similarly supported by 
their governments. I was forcibly reminded of our new posi- 
tion in the world not only by the attitude of the members of 
that Group but by the deference shown by all the others to 
the American decision. Several of the smaller countries had 
instructed their representatives to do whatever we did. There 
was an ironic humor in the fact that, as it turned out, the 
Soviet Ambassador was the only Chief of Mission who made 
the move. He explained to one of us that his government had 
ordered him to do so to avoid rumors and speculations if he 
remained in Nanking. The Soviets seem rather careful about 
doing the correct thing according to protocol. 


e * a 


One week after the Communist retort to his 
New Year message had been broadcast, the Generalissimo 
quietly flew away to his picturesque native home in a hilly 
region near the Chekiang coast. On January 22, 1949, Vice- 
President Li Tsung-jen became Acting President. But the 
Generalissimo’s loyal subordinates in the ground, air and sea 
forces respectively still wanted him and obeyed only his 
orders. It was a striking evidence of his masterful personality 
and of the depth of the noble Chinese virtue of loyalty. He 


hated communism so much that he simply could not con-. 


scientiously be either inactive or indifferent. 

Acting President Li Tsung-jen was in an almost impossible 
position. Li was a realist and felt strongly that there should be 
a negotiated peace if at all possible. The Generalissimo had 
opened the way for this, and the government had officially 
approved. But it had also left him in the lurch almost alone 
in the capital. The Communist vanguards were directly across 
the. river. Their daily broadcasts were taunting the govern- 
ment with its palpable irresolution and disintegration and 
were adding unreasonable and irrelevant demands. What 
National troops remained were commanded by officers who 
still took orders from the Generalissimo. The currency was 
becoming daily more valueless, and what metal or other 
liquid assets the government possessed had been taken to 
Formosa under the Generalissimo’s orders. This was to show 
his determination to fight the Communists to the end. The 
populace wanted peace and generally inclined to the Com- 
munists as the winners. Li himself was on the list of war 
criminals, and there was a sardonic humor in the Commu- 
nist demand that the others be handed over as a preliminary 
to.talking peace. Left alone, therefore, in the deserted capital, 
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undermined by the bickerings of his own absentee colleagues, 
excoriated by the Communists, Li bravely continued his en- 
deavors for peace. Unofficial delegations journeying to Peiping 
to open the way were treated by the Communists with studied 
indifference. 


° * * 


During these months of rapidly advancing 
trends, events important to China and to me had also been 
taking place in the States. The Generalissimo and his com- 
rades had been led to believe that the election of Thomas E. 
Dewey was practically assured and that this would mean 
prompt and powerful military aid to China instead of the 
Truman-Marshall hesitations. Whether this form of interven- 
tion would have been feasible or desirable became a com- 
pletely academic issue with the amazing outcome of the Pres- 
idential election.. The one thing certain was that the Generalis- 
simo would have welcomed it with almost any conditions we 
imposed. 

The serious operation performed on Secretary Marshall 
early in December and his subsequent resignation stirred 
me deeply. For, as was doubtless true of everyone else who 
had been closely associated with him, I felt an esteem for 
him which his great qualities compelled. Since I had been 
chosen by him for this post and had agreed to serve in it 
as long as he seemed to need me, to say nothing of my being 
well beyond any proper age for retirement, I should naturally 
have gone out with my chief. Mr. Acheson was Undersecre- 
tary at the time of my appointment and continued in that 
position during the first months of Mr. Marshall’s incum- 
bency. I had, therefore, a certain acquaintance with him at 
long range. I tried to make it easy for the President and him 
to get rid of me, but they wished me to stay on until the 
confusion in China had somewhat cleared. 


This leads naturally to the very complex and 
controversial issue of the real nature of Chinese communism 
and of my relation to it. General Marshall had originally 
brought me into his efforts to form a coalition government 
because of my reputation as a liberal American friendly to the 
Chinese people as a whole and with no pronounced sympathy 
for any one faction or school of thought. This included the 
Communists, several of whose leaders I had known fairly 
well. Many Yenching students had “gone over the hills,” and 
as those whom I met later were apt to assure me, they be- 
lieved themselves to be living up to the Yenching motto: 
“Freedom through Truth for Service.” This was the idealistic 
phase of the movement. With my own passionate insistence 
on freedom, I could not but apply this to their right to choose 
their own experience. During the Marshall negotiations, I 
did my best to remove the mutual suspicions and misunder- 
standings which were then perhaps not the chief hindrance 
to the coalition rather than irreconcilable ideologies. 

But during the years 1947-8, Secretary Marshall’s expe- 
riences with Soviet Russia, as shared by the entire American 
nation and supported largely by the opinion of the western 
world, led to a radical change of attitude toward the whole 
subject. It came to be assumed that the Communist party in 
every country was controlled from the Kremlin in the interest 
of world revolution by violence, that it would dominate any 
coalition and utilize its power for enforcing all the evils of 
a totalitarian system, and that communism was, in short, a 
sinister menace to free institutions, unscrupulous in the 
employment of any means to attain its ends, to be feared 
and fought on all fronts. 

In course of time I received the most explicit instructions not 
to encourage or in any way assist in the formation of a coalition 
which included Communists. American official policy had 
seemingly therefore completely reversed itself. Chinese com- 
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munism was undoubtedly in the orthodox Marxist-Leninist 
tradition, but would it be transformed by historical, demo- 
graphic and other factors inherent in the Chinese environ- 
ment, by the impossibility of enforcing totalitarian techniques 
in so vast and amorphous a population, or even by an ineradi- 
cable nationalistic consciousness among the leaders? During 
this time of rapid Communist gains American editorial opin- 
ion reflected the prevalent dismay and contained much 
caustic criticism of the State Department. How baffled were 
even supposed authorities on China was epitomized by the 
report of a public debate held in New York City in February 
by two good friends of mine, Stanley Hornbeck and Nathan- 
iel Peffer, the former of whom argued fatuously that it was 
still not impossible to help retrieve the military potential of 
the Chiang armies, while the latter held consistently to his 
advocacy of our complete withdrawal from every form of 
interference with Chinese internal affairs. Was there not 
something between these two extremes that we could do, 
wholeheartedly, constructively, useful to the Chinese people, 
neutralizing those features in European communism which 
we had learned to dread? In all this welter of perplexity 
certain guiding principles were crystal clear. The Chinese 
people were desperately anxious for peace. 

It was an ironical situation. The United States had come 
into existence through a revolutionary struggle for freedom, 
and had led the world in establishing a truly republican form 
of government which had in successive tests demonstrated 
and improved upon its feasibility. Our history and our well- 
known friendly helpfulness to China had been the inspiration 
of its reforming spirits. Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Principles” were 
a felicitous translation of Lincoln’s deathless description of 
democracy. Communism as standarized in the Soviet Union 
had degenerated into the only remaining form of totalitar- 
ianism with all its evils. Yet in China we were being accused 
of imperialistic assistance to the forces of reaction and corrupt 
bureaucracy by those who were leading in a victorious revolu- 
tion based on slogans of liberation and democracy. 


oo = °° 


The currency problem was rapidly becom- 
ing more serious than even the military one and was damag- 
ing this as well as the public morale. Toward the end of Feb- 
ruary the entire Gold Yuan circulation could have been 
bought up by 20,000,000 U.S. dollars, so rapid was the infla- 
tionary: process. But a month later this could have been done 
for one half that amount. At the earlier date, the note issue 
amounted to about thirty billion Gold Yuan, but a month 
later this had increased 150 percent. The rate of exchange 
with the American dollar was increasing about ten percent 
daily, and the cost of commodities was keeping in general 
the same pace. The situation became grimly comical as 
the printing presses were unable to issue new notes fast 
enough for use, and in consequence, interest rates assumed 
fantastic figures. In April the government had an income of 
five percent of its expenditures, but more than this amount 
was expended in its collection. Despite all these fiscal diffi- 
culties the government continued to meet all of its foreign 
obligations. 

This was greatly in its favor, but it was offset by anomalies 
like the airlift of food for the troops from Tsingtao to Taiyuan. 
The resolute old Governor of Shansi, Yen Hsi-shan, had long 
been beleaguered in his capital and to hold this there had to 
be a continuous food supply. Taiyuan kept immobilized Com- 
munist forces which could otherwise have been released to at- 
tack elsewhere. But after the loss of Peiping and Tientsin, the 
military importance of holding Taiyuan dwindled. Arsenals, 
however, were producing munitions which would all fall into 
Communist possession with the loss of the city. Efforts were 
made to airlift some of these to needy places like Hankow, but 
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anti-aircraft firing made this too dangerous. The utmost that 
could be gained was delay in capitulation. Yet the impover- 
ished government voted to squander over 300,000 U.S. dol- 
lars daily in this costly parallel to the Berlin airlift. It illus- 
trated the extent to which personal relations count in China, 
and how political arguments everywhere defy common sense. 
Meanwhile citizens of the beleaguered city were starving by 
thousands. 


Acting President Li spent these early months 
of 1949 in coping with colossal problems with a skill and 
courage which won great admiration and sympathy. We kept 
assuring him of this, although there was little else we could 
do to help him. Finally, General Ho Ying-chin agreed to serve 
as Premier, apparently from worthy motives. 

At the same time the Generalissimo in his native village had 
secretaries, guards, long distance telephones and all the appa- 
ratus for the conduct of affairs. There were constant visitors. 
He was described in idyllic terms as relaxing among familiar 
scenes and friendly neighbors, watching his grandchildren at 
play, and in general following the classic pattern of a retired 
official enjoying bucolic leisure. Actually, he was active in 
military and all other planning. He kept sending messages to 
the Acting President and Premier that he was backing them 
up to the limit, and he was undoubtedly sincere. He knew 
the peace talks would fail and that the fighting would be re- 


sumed. He counted on American aid when at last we would | 


become aroused to the Communist menace. 

The old Chinese relationship of master and pupil cut across 
all abstract claims. The chiefs of the air force and navy, the 
high-ranking generals were loyal to him rather than to any 
titular leader, or still less to the impersonal state itself. The 
modern-minded younger officers in the Ministry of National 
Defense felt that if they could have a unified command and 


coordination of air, water and ground forces they.could make 
it extremely hazardous for the Communists to cross the Yang- | 


tze. But more crucial than strategy were silver coins with 
which to pay the troops. They did not want Gold Yuan, but 
four silver dollars per month apiece (two U.S. dollars) or 
even two of these would sustain their morale. Otherwise Com- 
munist agents could buy them off with hard money or with 


mere promises. The government had nearly 300,000,000 | 


U.S. dollars in gold and silver bullion, but most of this was 
safely in Taiwan as were the ample stocks of munitions. 


The preparations for the peace talks dragged 


_ slowly on through the first three months of 1949, but as what 


proved to be a ghastly April Fool’s joke, the official peace 
delegation of six members headed by General Chang Chih- 
chung left on that day for Peiping. Then followed two more 
weeks of informal consultations, during which public suspense 
was relieved or increased by reports from Peiping or by the 
wildest rumors. Currency fluctuations reflected these. Li 
Tsung-jen showed courage in his efforts to secure the peace 
for which all the people yearned by dealing with the Com- 
munists, arrogant in their military success. He grew steadily 
in public opinion as he modestly and patiently parried Com- 
munist insolence or pled for solidarity within his own group. 

The Communists chose to be haughty conquerors, uncom- 
promising one-party dictators. Their pose of naming delegates 
for peaceful negotiations was—to use one of their own favorite 
words—entirely “insincere.” They had drafted a lengthy docu- 
ment which the government leaders would be ordered to sign 
on the dotted line. According to an already familiar pattern, 
these latter were to confess their crimes and humbly ask as 
individuals for reinstatement. They were to transfer all assets 
and to perform their usual duties until relieved of these, at 
which time the Kuomintang administration would by its own 
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action go out of existence. All that the government delegates 
had achieved by their two weeks of patient discussion was 
the softening of a few phrases. 

oO o co 


All hopes for a negotiated peace were now 
finished. How rapidly would the River crossing take place 
and what would be the fate of Nanking? Monday morning 
began for me with a visit from Li’s intimate colleague of many 
years, General Pai Ch’ung-hsi. He told me that in this crisis Li 
had decided to insist that the Generalissimo either resume 
office and take full control or leave the country. That after- 
noon Li sent for Philip Fugh and said that, while he himself 
would stay in the capital to the last moment, he urged me 
and all the Chiefs of Missions to remove promptly to Canton. 

A platoon of marines had been guarding the Embassy for 
over two months in anticipation of the time when the govern- 
ment troops would be leaving ahd the Communists had not 
taken over. This period might involve serious fighting or more 
probably looting by deserting or defeated soldiery and by the 
more lawless type of civilians. The original plan had been to 
have a naval vessel stationed here continuously to take the 
marines on board as soon as order had been restored and to 
evacuate me and others if this became necessary. But action 
by Congress slashing naval appropriations had made it im- 
possible for the commanding officer in Shanghai to spare a 
vessel for Nanking. He assured me, however, that whenever I 
asked for one it would be there in three days. I had according- 
ly sent a request ten days or more earlier, but there were 
delays and, fortunately for us, Admiral Badger finally stopped 
the sailing unless I overruled him. The British had been fol- 
lowing the same practice in co-operation with Canada and 
Australia, partly for security but also to bring needed supplies. 

The Communist ultimatum expired on Wednesday, April 20, 
after which they might be expected to begin crossing the river. 
The British Ambassador, Sir Ralph Stevenson, had therefore 
pushed up the routine exchange of vessels so as to have it 
safely over by that date. But Wednesday morning he called 
to tell me that H. M.S. Amethyst coming upstream had been 
fired upon and grounded with heavy casualties some miles 
down river, according to the ship’s final radio. Ralph and I 
had taken office about the same time and had at once become 
close friends. I listened with a sympathy tinged by a sense 
of relief at what might so easily have happened to me. The 
Consort which was to have been relieved had started for the 
scene at once moving rapidly under constant fire from north 
shore artillery which its return fire partially silenced. But 
the shelling was too severe to enable it to stand by for rescue 
so it continued down stream. Meanwhile the Black Swan and 
the flagship London steamed rapidly from Shanghai only to 
have the same experience. Some of the Amethyst wounded 
men and others swam to the south bank and eventually 
reached Shanghai by railway in a pitiful condition. Others 
were carried off with great difficulty by a seaplane. 

On all the ships there was a total of over one hundred 
casualties, almost one-half fatal. The Amethyst was a total 
loss, and all the others were badly damaged. It seemed unbe- 
lievable that Communist troops would have fired without 
warning on neutral vessels and continued this so deliberately, 
especially as it had long been a routine procedure for humani- 
tarian reasons. The British officers first thought that the Com- 
munists may have been too ignorant to recognize the foreign 
flags flying and pointed conspicuously on the hulls and the 
white flags which were promptly hoisted. They had probably 
received orders to prepare for a crossing already actually in 
process, unfortunately at the very point where the Amethyst 
was first disabled. They brazenly defended their conduct by 
charging that these British warships were helping their 
enemies and had fired the first shots. 
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Indefensible and callous as this was in not even permitting 
the rescue of dead and wounded seamen, yet I could sense an 
undertone of national pride among other Chinese in this 
achievement. Commercial and naval ships of foreign coun- 
tries, principally British, had long sailed up and down this 
mighty river at their own unbridled will, but now at last 
they had been bravely challenged and routed. From the 
broader standpoint it was lucky after all that it was the 
British rather than American Navy in view of the way we 
had been singled out for Communist vituperation. Incidental- 
ly their land battery marksmanship was excellent. 


oO o a 


If the government intended to continue its 
military resistance the Yangtze was the natural barrier. As one 
of the highly competent younger men in the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense had described it to me, it was worth 3,000,000 
soldiers. He and others of his kind were endorsed by my mili- 
tary and naval attachés in the opinion that with the co-ordina- 
tion of ground, naval and air forces and unified command in 
their Ministry, together with payment of the troops in silver 
and decent care of them, they could have at least held the 
river for several months and quite possibly have led the Com- 
munists to change their overall policy. 

The whole Kuomintang military system was at last revealing 
with stark realism the shocking consequence of its disregard of 
its soldiers. They had always been shamelessly neglected alike 
as to physical needs or comforts and indoctrination as to why 
they were fighting. This had been the traditional treatment of 
soldiers. During the Japanese war every private had his own 
reasons for resisting the foreign invaders. Even then the graft 
among their officers had been rampant. This continued as the 
national resources became depleted and the outlook desperate. 
After having done my best to devise ways in which we could 
divert unspent E.C.A. funds to help pay the troops, it was sick- 
ening to learn from Paul Parker, our competent young treasury 
representative, that for several months the top ranking generals 
had been holding 30,000,000 silver dollars. They remonstrated 
with a wry grimace, when questioned, that some of it had 
actually gotten to the private soldiers at last. It was easy to 
understand why they had no will to fight. But the mere instinct 
for survival might have been expected to cause the civil and 
military authorities to correct such abuses. 

2 o o 

The National Government officials remaining in the capital 
all hurriedly departed on Saturday morning, the police disap- 
peared, and there was no control. As always, looting began 
and soon became more unrestrained. The night was one of 
horror with shooting, robbing and fear of the unknown. All 
except six of our marines had been flown to Shanghai to 
avoid misunderstanding with the Communists. Several of 
the Embassy young men patrolled in turn the compound in 
which I lived. 

Early Sunday morning, April 24, the Communist vanguards 
entered the city. There was a marked contrast between the 
Communist efficiency in crossing the river and in quietly 
taking over the capital, their disciplined behavior and high 
morale, and the apathetic appearance and disorderly conduct 
of the government troops. The people were unresponsive to 
their latest conquerors but fearful of offending them. 

In a previous paragraph I described my disappointment 
over the failure of the Communists in their hour of triumph 
to be more generously tolerant, or—more correctly perhaps— 
over the convincing evidence of their inflexible adherence to 
the party line. I was no less disappointed in the incapacity 
of the Kuomintang to arouse itself in its extremity to a 
spirited resistance. I felt an agonized sympathy for the many 
capable and patriotic young men and women, who had done 
their best in National service against frightful odds, and for 
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the helpless masses than whom there are none kindlier nor 
more tractable, more deserving of decent government. 

We Americans mainly saw the good things about the 
Chinese Communists, while not noticing carefully the in- 
tolerance, bigotry, deception, disregard for human life and 
other evils which seem to be inherent in any totalitarian 
system. We kept Communist meanings for such adjectives as 


Behind the 
Bamboo Curtain 


Communist troops had been crossing the river with vir- 

tually no opposition, and they entered the city early 
Sunday morning, April 24, the last Nationalist officials hav- 
ing flown out just in time. The next morning shortly after 
half-past six o’clock I was aroused by hearing my bedroom 
door opened, and I saw several armed soldiers entering. I 
shouted at them asking what they were doing, and they 
withdrew, one or two muttering angrily. I jumped out of 
bed to see what it was all about when the whole group, some 
ten or twelve, returned and the spokesman quite politely 
explained that they were only looking around for fun and 
meant no harm, asking me if I understood. When I said 
yes, he repeated his assurance and finding me none too 
cordial led the others out. 

Meanwhile, Ed Anderberg, a young Embassy attaché who 
was serving as my household manager, had also been awak- 
ened and rushed over to rescue me. He was roughly forced 
back into his room. The frightened servants had also appeared 
and ushered the visitors out. 

In itself the incident had a very simple explanation. The 
soldiers were nothing more than country boys impressed into 
service and carefuily indoctrinated. They had come with an 
easy victory to the great capital and were out seeing the 
sights. When they arrived at my front gate the terrified gate- 
man on night duty lost his head and instead of reporting to 
the house as was the rule yielded to the threats and admitted 
the intruders. The same thing happened in the kitchen. Still 
less did these rustics know anything about diplomatic im- 
munity. They had been dosed with unassimilated notions as 
shown in the comment one of them made to a servant to 
the effect that all of this belonged to the people of China 
anyhow and would soon be coming back to them. 

But the State Department took it very seriously and in- 
structed me to make an emphatic protest both in Peiping and 
in Nanking. This incidentally was not easy to do since there 
were no diplomatic relations, and the higher Communist 
officials were entirely inaccessible. Word reached us indirectly, 
however, that the authorities in both cities were very much 
annoyed and mortified over the occurrence. This was also 
borne out by the lack of any reference to it in their publicity 
which as a rule unscrupulously denounces the other side as 
the best defense. It was apparently widely publicized in the 
States because for several days I had to listen to references 
to it over the radio. We learned later that the culprits had 
been traced and placed in custody for a period of further 
education. Similar intrusions took place at the British and 
the French Embassies. 


Too BEGAN for me with literally a rude awakening. The 


os oO ° 


For the days following all foreigners were 
more or less prevented from leaving their homes. This was 
said to be purely precautionary. The Communists were par- 
ticularly concerned about me, so I made no attempt to leave 
my residence. The State Department raised questions about 
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progressive, democratic, liberal, also bourgeois, reactionary, 
imperialist, as they intended we should do. We failed to 
realize fully the achievements to date and the potentialities 
of Chinese democracy. Therefore, we cannot escape a part 
of the responsibility of the great catastrophe—not only for 
China but also for America and the free world—the loss of 
the Chinese mainland. 


my freedom of movement but I preferred not to force the 
issue. It reminded me faintly of my sequestration by the 
Japanese. One of the Embassy staff kept me informed as to 
radio messages and what other business there was. After a 
week or so these restrictions were removed, But my normal 
routine had suddenly ceased. There were almost no appoint- 
ments or social functions. All mail had been stopped, except 
an occasional letter from Peiping which took two weeks or 
more in transit. The local Chinese papers were immediately 
metamorphosed into party propagandist organs with almost 
no general news and with what there was slanted to the party 
line. Very fortunately we were allowed to continue our Em- 
bassy radio network and to listen to current broadcasts. 


Meanwhile an internal conflict of which I 
had long been conscious was becoming more acute. This was 
in my personal sentiments regarding the two parties. In the 
Kuomintang were many friends of long standing, for not a 
few of whom as individuals I had hearty admiration. I knew 
them to be men of integrity and public spirit as well as with 
trained intelligence. And yet this party almost from the time 
it came into power had tolerated among its officials of all 
grades graft and greed, idleness and inefficiency, nepotism 
and factional rivalries—all the evils in short of the corrupt 
bureaucracy it had overthrown. These evils had become more 
pronounced after V-J Day in the attempts to crush commu- 
nism by a combination of military strength and secret police. 
The government had been steadily losing popular support 
and even respect. As the Communist forces advanced in a 
victorious march toward the Yangtze River, the grandiose 
plans for defense crumbled amid political bickering, deser- 
tions or betrayals, disorderly retreats. Yet this was the govern- 
ment which had been benefiting from substantial American 
aid in many forms, and in whose principles and aims, as sin- 
cerely formulated and as expressed in numerous individual 
lives, we thoroughly believed. 

In painful contrast the Communist party was free from pri- 
vate graft, officers and men lived very much together, simply 
and industriously, severely disciplined, thoroughly indoc- 
trinated. All of this was evident as they came into Nanking. 
There was almost no mistreatment of the populace. They 
borrowed extensively but generally returned these articles or 
made restitution. Their broadcasts boasted of the smooth 
efficiency of their long southward march, the supplies and 
attendants sent long in advance by stages, the arrangements 
for transport and shelter, etc. They had in short perfected 
their own logistics. Their morale was excellent. The daily 
drills and lectures went on all around our Embassy property 
so we had visual and almost too much audible proof of it. 
The Communist party was thus giving the appearance of 
being a dynamic movement fostering among millions those 
qualities of which China had stood so palpably in need, 
qualities which Christian missions and other cultural forces 
had been slowly inculcating among so pitifully few. These 
gains included capacity for organization, strict but largely 
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voluntary discipline, putting the cause above all personal or 
family considerations, unselfish service to the underprivileged, 
the enthusiastic loyalty of idealistic youth. This was no mean 
achievement, especially in the perspective of Kuomintang 
shortcomings. 

Unfortunately, there was another side less apparent to dis- 
illusioned youth and to a populace so afflicted by misrule and 
the economic hardships of civil strife that any change seemed 
preferable to them. The Communist party had all of the harsh 
intolerance inherent in the orthodox Marxian-Leninist tradi- 
tion, all of its repressive techniques for absolute control of 
thought and action, all of its callous disregard for individual 
human rights and for principles or beliefs other than its own. 
I shuddered to think of the inescapable consequences to the 
Christian movement which had been exerting an influence for 
good in China’s national life far in excess of its numbers, to 
educational institutions like Yenching and to all of the fruit- 
ful cultural relations which had obtained with my own and 
other democratic countries. 


My sympathies went out most of all to the 
large numbers of younger men and women who if they were 
in the Kuomintang at all were there because it seemed to stand 
for what they wanted for their country and who had no other 
outlet for their patriotic urge or their own self-expression 
which they could endorse, who had striven to bring about the 
reforms or accomplish th objectives desired by public-spirited 
citizens. There were many others like them, belonging to some 
minor party, or to none, who shared in the shattering of eager 
hopes and in all of the physical and economic sufferings, the 
disruption of family and social life, the misfortunes of fugitives 
seeking a sheltered haven. Not only were they miserable in body 
and spirit, but China was losing one of her greatest assets in the 
constructive services such people should be rendering. 

The spiritual consequences to me were not so very different. 
What I had feared most in American policy had happened. As 
described in the account of my last conversation with General 
Marshall before his departure from China, I had felt that we 
should then have either given sufficient aid to the National 
Government together with the requisite advice and controls in 
order to enable it to defeat the Communists, or we should 
have withdrawn completely from all intervention in Chinese 
affairs; that either would have been better than a hestitating, 
half-hearted form of continuing assistance. I had long been 
observing the unfortunate results of this third course and had 
myself become a helpless target for the vicious anti-American 
denunciation this had provoked. But with the Communist 
triumphs, all of this became much more pronounced. 

The most bitter invectives were against the $125,000,000 
voted by Congress in the spring of 1948 for the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to use in any way it wished. The government had at 
once allocated the entire amount for military, naval and air 
force supplies. Either because of intentional delays by Ameri- 
can officials or priorities in placing orders with manufacturers 
this matériel was extremely slow in delivery. We thus became 
targets of criticism for all classes of Chinese. The National 
Government blamed us because it was “too little and too late.” 
The Generalissimo and later on Li Tsung-jen had repeatedly 
urged me to speed up the shipments and increase the quanti- 
ties. The Communists were embittered and in their virulent 
diatribes exaggerated the amount of our aid to their enemies. 
Actually they benefited greatly from captured booty or the 
equipment of the constantly deserting Kuomintang soldiers, 
and their taunts to this effect had a sting. On the other hand, 
the Kuomintang air raids on towns taken by the Communists 
and the faulty marksmanship led to pathetic civilian casual- 
ties which the Communist party cleverly utilized by pointing 
out that they were caused by bombs from American planes 
manned by American-trained pilots. 
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Even the E.C.A. grant of $275,000,000 was of doubtful 
value. In this connection there could be nothing but praise 
for the work of Roger Lapham and his staff whose energy, 
efficiency and nobility of spirit were in the best American 
tradition. While it brought some humanitarian relief, yet 
from the standpoint of American national interests this had 
to be estimated against the political ill will it helped to ag- 
gravate. Furthermore, the economic misery of the Chinese 
masses had become so vast that this amelioration was rela- 
tively slight and of brief duration. 

The item for rural reconstruction was a partial exception to 
these strictures. It had been my own special enthusiasm. But 
for various reasons it was about two years after the idea had 
been first conceived before it began to function properly. 
With the southern and threatened western advance of the 
Communists the earliest results would soon be in areas under 
their control and thus violate the intention of Congress. In the 
face of the volume of Communist organization and experience 
this project appeared rather small-scale and amateurish. And 
yet it had sprung from the finest ideals and was in charge of a 
commission of three Chinese and two Americans than whom 
none could have been found more hard-working and highly 
qualified. Perhaps a somewhat cynical moral might be drawn 
about the futility of mixing philanthropy with politics. 

2 oO a 

It was ironical also that the Chinese Communist party with 
its crassly materialistic dialectics was producing some spiritual 
values. Its success was in large part due to the differential be- 
tween the spirit of unselfish devotion to a cause which it 
managed to engender and the woeful lack of this among some 
Kuomintang members. It was sobering to reflect that Christian 
influence had penetrated Kuomintang circles much deeper 
and that Christian sympathies were almost entirely on that 
side. I had often speculated as to whether the moral and 
social fervor of the Communists could be preserved without 
the bigotry of the dogmas of the necessity of world revolution 
by violence and of overthrowing the governments of capitalist 
nations by surreptitious or armed aggression, without the mo- 
tivation of hate, the reliance on rigidly controlled propaganda, 
and all the evils of a police state. As long as its socialized 
program was vitiated by these, there could be no hope for 
the two things for which I cared most; the Christian move- 
ment in China and mutually beneficial Chinese-American 
relationships. Any appearances or adjustments to the contrary 
could only be temporary and tactical. What then should the 
new American policy be if it was not to be merely negative? 


It happened that shortly after the Com- 
munist party had taken over in Nanking, Huang Hua was 
sent there to assume control of its Bureau of Foreign Affairs. 
Wang Ju-mei had been one of the earliest of Yenching grad- 
uates to join the Communist party and had promptly changed 
his name—as was commonly done in such cases—to Huang 
Hua. He had been active in the “Executive Headquarters” 
set up in Peiping by General Marshall as one feature of the 
General’s mission. I saw him there at that time and found 
him both friendly to me personally and thoroughly commu- 
nized. In view of his position, the Communist anti-American 
line and their repeated assertions that all diplomatic officials 
were to them merely private citizens, I wondered what his 
attitude to me would be. 

A few days after he had taken office he telephoned Philip 
Fugh for an appointment and spent about an hour with him 
in very cordial conversation. In departing he suggested that 
Huang call on his old President. Huang replied that it could 
of course only be on that basis, but he would consult with 
others and would let Philip know. A few days later he called 
and spent nearly two hours in his usual friendly manner. 
Since the Communist party had been making such a point 
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of not recognizing “imperialistic” countries too closely allied 
with the Kuomintang, I took the cue of being an ordinary 
American citizen following the lead of the representative of 
the de facto regional authority. He soon broached this ques- 
tion (of “recognition”), which gave me an opportunity to 
explain first that foreign countries could not do otherwise 
than continue to recognize the existent National Government 
as the Communist party itself had done; that when there 
emerged a new government which obviously had the support 
or at least the acceptance of the Chinese people, and gave 
evidence of its willingness and ability to maintain relations 
with other nations according to international standards, then 
the matter would naturally be discussed; but that until then 
we outsiders could only passively wait. In other words, it 
was they rather than the foreign countries who was on trial. 
He had undoubtedly both secured approval for this visit from 
Peiping and reported back what transpired. 


° o co 


Nanking having fallen quickly to the Com- 
munists, they were virtually compelled to follow on at once to 
Shanghai. They were well aware of course of the international, 
economic, administrative and other problems focusing in that 
swollen Eurasian metropolis. It is quite possible that they 
would have preferred to by-pass it until they could arrange 
a peaceful transfer. But the Generalissimo had ordered the 
withdrawal from the Yangtze and resistance at Shanghai. So 
his subordinates improvised measures for defense of the 
Shanghai area. The physical efforts were fatuously conceived 
and wastefully executed. But the treatment of Shanghai resi- 
dents and its psychological consequences were even worse. 
Secret service agents hounded down persons suspected of 
leftist leanings. Prominent citizens thought of as ready to 
negotiate with the Communists for a peaceful turnover were 
forced to withdraw to Hongkong or fled there for safety. 
Special “contributions” for defense measures were extracted 
from all according to ability to pay, and this became a form 
of private extortion as well. Vessels and vehicles were com- 
mandeered. A “scorched earth” policy—which had been 
marvelously effective against the Japanese and cheerfully 
agreed to by the public—merely increased a now sullen resent- 
ment. Houses were razed, trees cut down, thoroughfares bar- 
ricaded, posters and parades enforced in order to win popular 
support. Silver dollars were paid and movie tickets and other 
special privileges were given or promised to the soldiers for 
the same purpose. Communist agents were meanwhile active 
underground. The Generalissimo’s hold upon his followers 
was, however, strong enough to galvanize the defense forces 
into some measure of co-ordination and to inspire in them 
more of the will to fight than had been shown in previous 
battles where it would have been worth-while. Within a few 


weeks, however, the Communists were able to claim Shanghai. 
° ° ° 


I wanted to see Shanghai under the new 
control and especially to confer with American nationals. For 
some days after the take-over the railways and other means of 
communication would naturally be in confusion. Allowing 
enough time for this, I asked Huang Hua to indicate the pro- 
cedure necessary for me to visit Shanghai. He again com- 
mented that I was now only a private American national but 
that it would be, of course, “a special case.” Having put me in 
my proper place, he took over all the arrangements for my 
Embassy escort, Philip and myself, and one of the Embassy 
staff and three of Huang Hua’s special service men. We were 
met in Shanghai by his agents, and wherever I went I was 
accompanied by two carloads of these plain-clothes guards. 
The reason seemed to be their fear that Kuomintang agents, 
whom they believed to be still swarming in the city, would 
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embarrass their new authority by doing something sensational 
to me. The consequence was that instead of moving around 
freely as usual, I stayed in the Consul General's residence, 
refusing social invitations and expecting people to visit me. I 
would not only have felt conspicuous but might have attracted 
the unwelcomed attention of secret service agents to the peo- 
ple visited, especially Chinese. The impression of Shanghai 
during these first days of Communist rule was that they had 
taken control with vigor, competence and incorruptibility, but 
that their propaganda against American imperialism and on 
behalf of the less privileged masses would provoke labor dis- 
turbancés that might become very serious, and that their 
combination of both nationalistic and Marxist fanaticism 
clashing against the economic structure of this cosmopolitan 
city and the practical exigencies of keeping five million peo- 
ple fed and protected would make of Shanghai a very signifi- 
cant experimental laboratory. 

My diplomatic colleagues were all anxious to observe how 
I fared, for several of them were planning to follow me. I had 
determined, therefore, to make an issue of the internationally 
accorded rights of diplomatic immunity in such matters as 
not having baggage searched. The Communist official posi- 
tion was that we had no such rights, being only ordinary 
citizens, so this might well be a test of conflicting principles. 
Fortunately the issue did not arise. But my special pass de- 
scribed me as “Formerly American Ambassador” which 
amused me and others to whom I showed it,. although one 
of my European colleagues became furious when a similar 
designation was applied to him. 


While in Shanghai I had an illustration of a 
characteristic difference between the British and the American 
approaches to Chinese issues as well as perhaps their changing 
relative status. There were two foreign-owned English- 
language newspapers in Shanghai which survived the Com- 
munist “liberation” and which were determined to carry on 
tentatively under the new regime, the North China Daily 
News (British) and the Shanghai Evening Post (American). 
... The Daily News had long occupied one of the buildings in 
the line of those belonging to official or semipublic British 
enterprises facing the Bund or waterfront, and in more recent 
years had been irreverently dubbed “The Old Lady of the 
Bund” because of its typically British editorial restraint. 

While I was on this trip, it had inadvertently publicized a 
rumor about mines laid by the Nationalist Navy in the Yangtze 
estuary, thus endangering the approach to the port of Shang- 
hai. The immediate result was that all shipping was paralyzed 
and that fears became rife in a city dependent for its very 
existence upon this approach. The new authorities, skilled in 
military and ideological conflict, were entirely inexperienced 
in coping with this type of problem, and for over a week 
nothing was done. Finally with British guidance two impro- 
vised mine-sweepers cleared the channel and restored public 
confidence. The incident had been due either to a hoax or a 
chance remark. But a scapegoat had to b* found and the 
Chinese-Communist-controlled press blamed it all on the 
North China Daily News with a vituperative fury, which 
was in part the standard Communist technique and in part 
a vent for long festering anti-foreign grievances or jealousies. 
How would the organ for decades of unassailable British 
semicolonial domination take this affront? It published on 
its front page a letter in English, with a translation of it in 
Chinese, addressed to the Military Control Commission, ex- 
pressing its sincere and humble apologies for its fault in 
causing harm to the city by spreading an unverified report. 
Making full allowance for the ability of the Chinese to stop 
the publication of the paper and for the enormous British 
investments in Shanghai, this action revealed certain qualities 
which are helping the British people to adjust themselves to 
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the shrinking of their former grandeur. The paper had at least 
a reprieve during changing conditions. 

Meanwhile, the editor of the American daily, Randall Gould, 
had a telephone call from his business manager that he was 
then locked up on their premises by the employees who were 
demanding a wage increase. This had become a by no means 
uncommon experience for Chinese as well as foreign em- 
ployers, due of course to the radical propaganda of the latest 
conquerors. Gould, with a fine sense of his duty to his Amer- 
ican colleague and to the newspaper, went at once to the 
office, knowing that he would share the same fate. The argu- 
ment continued until trade union delegates came and advised 
a more reasonable settlement. Curiously when the Americans 
proposed that the matter be referred to the municipal au- 
thorities all the Chinese objected. Toward midnight an agree- 
ment was reached. But when the typesetters discovered that a 
purely factual narrative of the occurrence had been prepared 
by the editor for the next issue they went on strike again. To 
Gould this was an interference with editorial prerogatives 
which could not be tolerated and he preferred to close down 
the enterprise rather than make any such concession. But to 
even these humble Chinese operatives it was a public loss of 
face. Whether the new authorities would later on have made 
it unendurable to maintain as free and frank, even though 
essentially friendly, a newspaper such as this one had always 
been was at least an easy possibility in the light of the usual 
Communist practice. But Gould’s decision was as unalterably 
American as that of his contemporary was realistically British. 

The harm done to Shanghai by the mere rumor that its 
Yangtze estuary had been mined may have led the defeated 
Nationalist leaders to announce the closure of all Communist- 
held ports. They sedulously avoided the use of the word 
“blockade” and were too desperate to pay serious attention to 
British and American. protests of its illegality. But it had the 
desired effect of still further strangling the economic arteries 
of the city’s life. 


The incidents involving British, American 
and other foreigners in Shanghai became exceedingly trouble- 
some. These were usually provoked by the general labor un- 
rest, sometimes by an inadvertent violation of new regula- 
tions. The sudden insistence on the use of the Chinese 
language only in what began as a foreign settlement where 
English had been almost indispensable was disconcerting to 
what remained of the foreign population. The victims were 
subject to rough manhandling and abusive tirades which were 
insulting and humiliating in the extreme. They were forced 
to sign statements and make apologies which were gloatingly 
published in the local press together with obscene distortions 
of the facts. All this may be regarded as a bit of sociological 
case-study. The British chiefly had affected an attitude of 
contemptuous racial superiority, quite in the Kipling tradition, 
toward Chinese people and their civilization. The “Shanghai 
mind” had become notorious. With the rapid growth of the 
port and of Chinese nationalism, this treatment was increasing- 
ly, though from necessity silently, resented. Although modified 
by the Japanese occupation and by the transfer of municipal 
authority to China following V-J Day, yet the old atmosphere 
lingered and the sullen animosities festered. During this last 
period, the Kuomintang had been so anxious for American 
aid that instructions from the top had resulted in Americans 
having preferential treatment which many of them innocently 
took for granted and in the process gave additional cause for 
the smoldering sense of racial discrimination. 

In addition to all this was the unceasing Communist anti- 
foreign, notably anti-American, propaganda, describing us 
all as grasping imperialists. The foreigners who had stayed 
on in Shanghai rather than respond to arrangements for 
evacuation had done so in the main because of their friendly 
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feelings for the Chinese and with a full realization of the 
cisagreeable or even dangerous possibilities. But they were 
the luckless victims of the cumulative effects of past hatreds 
and of the recent Communist indoctrination which had re- 
leased a new nationalistic spirit of self-assertion feeding upon 
the old animosities. 


Toward the end of June I began to plan 
seriously for my departure . . . July 18 was fixed as my target 
date. The waiting airplane had been repaired and had shown 
up satisfactorily in a test flight. Permission for this was clear 
evidence of the willingness of the Communists to facilitate my 
departure. But there had already been ominous hints of 
trouble. The local Bureau of Public Safety (police) had pre- 
pared exit-permit blanks which included at the end a “shop 
guarantee” in the event of the person concerned leaving with 
unpaid debts or unsettled legal claims. Thus began a conflict 
in ideas over an issue trivial enough in itself but which had all 
the appearance of becoming irreconcilable. The Communists 
had arbitrarily determined to treat all foreign diplomatic per- 
sonnel merely as citizens of their respective countries. They 
had intended that these exit-permit blanks should apply alike 
to all foreigners, not having thought—or perhaps known—of 
the right of diplomatic personnel to leave a country with the 
usual immunities. But having issued such regulations it would 
be not only a loss of face to back down but also an acknowl- 
edgment of error by a fanatical system that maintains its 
morale partly by unquestioning belief in its own dogmas. 

The State Department took, however, an extremely serious 
view of the matter on grounds of principle, prestige and 
precedent. 

e °o o 

So the days slipped by in the Nanking summer heat and 
in maddening suspense. It was mortifying to meet one’s 
diplomatic colleagues and other friends or to turn up once 
more at church or some other gathering, when I was sup- 
posed to be speeding homeward through the air. 

To complicate matters further, the Department had decided 
to issue a “White Paper” reviewing the whole story of its 
recent China policy as a reply to its critics in Congress and 
elsewhere. This was evidently going to be very critical of 
both the National Government and the Communists, for the 
Department wanted to have me safely out of China before 
its release. This release was to have been on July 23, which 
seemed at first to give me ample leeway, but printing delays 
led to a postponement till August 2. As the exchanges between 
Washington and me or between Huang Hua and Peiping 
dragged slowly on, it seemed as though even this accidental 
reprieve would not save me from whatever it was that the De- 
partment feared from its publication. My own concern was 
that this might anger the Communists and upset the delicate 
negotiations for my departure. 

While impatiently waiting for action in my own case, the 
trends in Communist policy led me to recommend to the 
Department that plans be made to evacuate Americans 
from Communist-controlled areas, especially Shanghai. The 
anti-American propaganda was becoming more vitriolic, the 
allegiance to the Soviet Union more frank, the discrimination 
against foreign and indeed all private business more flagrant, 
the techniques of police-state repression and of state-operated 
trade more true to form. Missionaries who had not already 
left China were in general ready to face the unknown in the 
spirit which had originally led them to this career and with 
the hope that the very fact of staying on under unpromising 
conditions might itself be an effective form of witness-bearing. 
But for businessmen the outlook was bleak indeed, unrelieved 
by any idealistic aims. There was also a difference between 
the circumstances of American and British merchants. Many 
of the latter had invested all that they possessed in Shanghai 
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and other China ports and would be ruined by withdrawal. It 
was also of far greater importance to the British nation to 
retain what was possible of this lucrative trade. Fortunately 
our own trade with China was only two or three percent of 
the total volume of U. S. foreign exports and imports. Ameri- 
cans, even those most seriously harmed by abandonment of 
their China interests, could probably start business again 
elsewhere without excessive hardships. 

Underlying such considerations was the bluntly stated Com- 
munist sentiment that foreigners should let China alone. This 
was primarily political resentment against our annoying aid to 


To Washington 
And In Washington 





FINALLY LEFT NANKING, bound for the United States, in 

the older and smaller of the Embassy’s two planes, on 

August 2, 1949. With me were Philip Fugh, John Cabot, 
Mr. and Mrs. Olive, and Henry Hinderer; the plane had a 
crew of three and was piloted by Colonel John Dunning, Air 
Attaché of the Embassy. I did not know then, but was in- 
formed later that with this number of persons and a consid- 
erable amount of baggage the plane, none too airworthy at 
best, was overloaded. Whatever may have been the hazard, 
we were glad to be on our way. The last weeks in China had 
been weeks of discomfort, uncertainty, vexations, frustra- 
tions and even apprehension. 

o °° ° 


From the Washington airport I was whisked 
to the Department of State. In the course of my first conversa- 
tion there, with Walton Butterworth, I was advised to avoid 
interviews, to receive no callers whom I had no good reason 
to see and, in fact, to keep under cover for a few days. It was 
even suggested that I might go away from Washington for 
ten days or two weeks. I was then driven, with Philip Fugh, 
to the Carleton Hotel. 

Two days later I called on the Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson, and on the third day, accompanied by Mr. Acheson, 
I had my first interview with President Truman. My first con- 
versation in Washington with General Marshall took place some 
weeks later. On the personal side, I enjoyed the friendliness of 
these conversations, but the substance of what was imparted to 
me intensified the great misgivings regarding policy toward 
China to which my perusal of the White Paper had given rise. 


On the plane, after Honolulu, I had had op- 
portunity to examine the Department of State’s volume on 
United States Relations with China. Since then I have had 
ample opportunity not only to study its contents but also to 
observe and reflect upon its character and to note its influence 
and some of its effects. 

In that book there is presented—with some narrative and 
many documents or excerpts from documents—an account of 
relations past and contemporary between the United States 
and China, with special attention to conditions in China and 
to the United States’ policy during the five years 1944-1949. 
The “White Paper” begins with a “Letter of Transmittal” 
dated “Department of State, Washington, July 30, 1949 
(pp. III-XVII), signed by the Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son. In this there is indication of the genesis of this “report” 
and the purposes to which it was to be put. The opening 
paragraph reads: 

“The President: In accordance with your wish, I have had 
compiled a record of our relations with China, special em- 
phasis being placed on the last five years. This record is being 
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their opponents. But there was more than a modicum of e 


truth in what Huang Hua said to me to the effect that any 
peasant or merchant or student would agree with his com- 
rades and himself in the hope that we quit intruding into Chi- 


nese affairs. There was, however, another side to all of this, | 
Their leaders knew of all the material benefits China had re- | 


ceived from us in the past and of their own desperate need 


of economic and industrial recovery in which neither the | 
Soviet Union nor any other nation could be of adequate as- | 


sistance. But there could be no deviation from their doctri- 
naire orthodoxy despite these practical exigencies. 


published and will therefore be available to the Congress and 
the people of the United States.” 

In the next paragraph it is stated: “. . . I instructed those 
charged with the compilation of this document to present a 
record which would reveal the salient facts which determined 
our policy toward China during this period and which reflect 
the execution of that policy. This is a frank record of a great 
country to which the United States has long been attached by 
ties of closest friendship. No available item has been omitted 
because it contains statements critical of our policy or might 
be the basis of future criticism.” 

In the third paragraph, after references to the traditionally 
friendly interest of the people and the Government of the 
United States in China, it is affirmed, with an expression of 
regret, that “respect for the truth in the compilation of this 
record makes it necessary to publish an account of facts which 
reveal the distressing situation in that country. I have not felt, 
however, that publication could be withheld for that reason.” 

“Two factors,” the letter goes on to say, “have played a ma- 
jor role in shaping the destiny of modern China”: one, the 
growth of population, “creating an unbearable pressure on the 
land”; the other, “the impact of the West and of Western 
ideas,” which “played an important part in stimulating fer- 
ment and unrest.” 

There follow references to the Chinese revolution, to the 
Kuomintang and its principal leaders, to the Chinese Com- 
munist party, and to the break in 1927. Then: “To a large 
extent the history of the period between 1927 and 1937 can 
be written in terms of the struggle for power between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists, with the latter 
apparently fighting a losing battle. During this period the 
Kuomintang made considerable progress in its efforts to unify 
the country and to build up the nation’s financial and eco- 
nomic strength. Somewhere during this decade, however, the 
Kuomintang began to lose the dynamism and revolutionary 
fervor which had created it, while in the Chinese Communists 
the fervor became fanaticism.” 


Neither in that account nor in what closely 
follows is there any mention of the coming to power of the 
Nationalists in 1928, of the setting up of the National Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China or of the world-wide recog- 
nition of that government as the government of China. The 
“civil conflict” or “strife” in China from 1927 to the present 
day is portrayed as simply a struggle between two political 
parties. There do, however, appear later in the narrative refer- 
ences to “the Government,” “the Government and the Kuo- 
mintang,” “the Government of China,” and “the National 
Government.” 

Of the Japanese assault, begun in 1937, and its conse 
quences: “The tragedy of these years of war was that physical 
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ing middle class which historically has been the backbone and 
heart of liberalism and democracy.” 

There then comes an account of developments in China and 
of interpretation thereof by responsible United States officials 
in consequence of which “traditional concepts of [United 
States] policy had to be adapted to a new and unprecedented 
situation”; an account of General Hurley’s mission; and ac- 
counts of the making of the Yalta Agreement and of matters 
related thereto, of the conclusion of the treaty signed between 
the National Government of China and the Soviet Union on 
August 14, 1945, and of American official advice before and 
American warning after that signing. 

The subject of United States policy after the defeat of 
Japan is introduced with the statement: “When peace came, 
the United States was confronted with three possible courses 
in China: (1) it could have pulled out lock, stock and barrel; 
(2) it could have intervened militarily on a major scale to as- 
sist the Nationalists to destroy the Communists; (3) it could, 
while assisting the Nationalists to assert their authority over 
as much of China as possible, endeavor to avoid a civil war by 
working for a compromise between the two sides.” 


There follows an account of the reasoning 
which led to the adoption of the “third policy whereunder we 
faced the facts of the situation and attempted to assist in work- 
ing out a modus vivendi which would avert civil war but 
nevertheless preserve and even increase the influence of the 
National Government.” 

Both General Hurley and, after him, General Marshall en- 
deavored to effect the “working out” of “a modus vivendi,” 
but, “As the event proved, the first objective was unrealizable 
because neither side [neither the Government nor the Com- 
munist leaders] desired it to succeed . . .” “The second objec- 
tive of assisting the National Government, however, we pur- 
sued vigorously from 1945 to 1949. The National Government 
was the recognized government of a friendly power. . . . By 
the time General Marshall left China at the beginning of 1947, 
the Nationalists were apparently at the very peak of their 
military successes and territorial expansion. The following year 
and a half revealed, however, that their seeming strength was 
illusory and that their victories were built on sand.” 

The next several paragraphs of the letter as printed deal 
further with the Marshall mission and then with the Wede- 
meyer mission. And then: 

“The reasons for the failure of the Chinese National Govern- 
ment appear in some detail in the attached record. They do not 
stem from any inadequacy of American aid. Our military ob- 
servers on the spot have reported that the Nationalist armies did 
not lose a single battle during the crucial year of 1948 through 
lack of arms and ammunition. The fact was that the decay which 
our observers had detected in Chungking early in the war had 
fatally sapped the powers of resistance of the Kuomintang. . . . 

“The Nationalist armies did not have to be defeated; they 
disintegrated. . . . 

“Fully recognizing that the heads of the Chinese Com- 
munist party were ideologically affiliated with Moscow, our 
Government nevertheless took the view, in the light of the 
existing balance of forces in China, that peace could be estab- 
lished only if certain conditions were met. The Kuomintang 
would have to set its own house in order and both sides would 
have to make concessions so that the Government of all China 
might become, in fact as well as in name, the Government of 
all China and so that all parties might function within the 
constitutional system of the Government. 

“None of these conditions had been realized.” Furthermore, 
the Nationalists disregarded General Marshall's military ad- 
vice and invited the military disasters which accrued to them. 
Nevertheless, “The historic policy of the United States of 
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friendship and aid toward the people of China was, however, 
maintained in both peace and war. 

We gave “aid to Nationalist China in the form of grants 
and credits”; we “sold the Chinese Government large quan- 
tities of military and civilian war surplus property.” Of the 
military supplies, a “large proportion” has “fallen into the 
hands of the Chinese Communists through the military in- 
eptitude of the Nationalist leaders, their defections and sur- 
renders, and the absence among their forces of the will to 
fight. 

“A realistic appraisal of conditions in China, past and pres- 
ent, leads to the conclusion that the only alternative open to 
the United States was full-scale intervention in behalf of a 
Government which had lost the confidence of its own troops 
and its own people. Such intervention would have required 
the expenditure of even greater sums than have been fruit- 
lessly spent thus far, the command of Nationalist armies by 
.American officers, and the probable participation of American 
armed forces—land, sea and air—in the resulting war. Inter- 
vention of such a scope and magnitude would have been re- 
sented by the mass of the Chinese people, and would have 
been condemned by the American people. 

“The heart of China is in Communist hands. The Commu- 
nist leaders have . . . publicly announced their subservience 
to a foreign power, Russia, . . . In this case, . . . the foreign 
domination has been masked behind the facade of a vast cru- 
sading movement which apparently has seemed to many Chi- 
nese to be wholly indigenous and national. Under these 
circumstances, our aid has been unavailing. 

“The unfortunate but inescapable fact is that the ominous 
result of the civil war in China was beyond the control of the 
government of the United States. Nothing that this country 
did or could have done within the reasonable limits of its ca- 
pabilities could have changed that result; nothing that was 
left undone by this country has contributed to it. 

“We continue to believe that, however tragic may be the 
immediate future of China and however ruthlessly a major 
portion of this people may be exploited by a party in the in- 
terest of a foreign imperialism, ultimately the profound civili- 
zation and the democratic individualism of China will reassert 
themselves and she will throw off the foreign yoke. I consider 
that we should encourage all developments in China which 
now and in the future work toward this end.” 

“Should the Communist regime lend itself to the aims of 
Soviet Russian Imperialism and attempt to engage in aggres- 
sion against China’s neighbors, we and the other members of 
the United Nations would be confronted by a situation viola- 
tive of the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
threatening international security. 

“Meanwhile our policy will continue to be based upon our 
own respect for the Charter, our friendship for China, and our 
traditional support for the Open Door and for China’s inde- 
pendence and administrative and territorial integrity.” 


I have felt it worth-while to make this digest 
of the “Letter of Transmittal” a part of my story for the reason 
that the Letter serves as a key to the confused thinking of the 
Department of State as of August, 1949, regarding the history 
and the actualities of United States relations with China, and 
is indicative of the mold in which United States official policy 
regarding China was at the moment of my arrival in Wash- 
ington (and for many months thereafter) being shaped. I had 
had, when first informed that my government intended to 
publish such a book, grave misgivings. I found, when I read 
the “Letter of Transmittal,” confirmation of those misgivings 
and more than ample reason for astonishment. 

I have since been told, and I have read repeatedly, that there is 
absolutely no precedent for the publishing by any government, 
while friendly diplomatic relations still prevailed, of a por- 
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trayal of another country and its government so adversely criti- 
cal as that which the Government of the United States made, 
in this summary, of China and its National Government. 

My astonishment increased as I became acquainted with 
the contents of the report. I found a seventeen-page table of 
contents, a five-page chronology of principal events, a 409- 
page narrative and a 641-page exhibit of annexes. The narra- 
tive and the annexes were of course the corpus of the book. 
The narrative gave an ex-parte account, fortified by extensive 
introduction of documents or excerpts therefrom or para- 
phrases of United States-Chinese relations from 1844 to June 
1949. All of this was, of course, of interest to me from many 
points of view. However, the part which held my attention 
most compellingly was “Chapter VI, The Ambassadorship of 
John Leighton Stuart, 1947-1949.” Although I had been ap- 
pointed Ambassador on July 11, 1946, events during and im- 
mediately following General Marshall’s mission were dealt 
with in the preceding chapter, V, “The Mission of General 
George C. Marshall.” In the eighty pages of Chapter VI the 
story was carried on from January 15, 1947, to June 2, 1949. 

All through the book, there were quotations of or from 
documents which I had always understood were of “top se- 
cret” character. In Chapters V and VI and in the annexes 
thereto—the latter filling some 333 pages—I found quotations 
of dispatches or parts of dispatches from the Embassy in 
China in which the reporting of confidential conversations, 
of information which had been given in confidence, and of 
the Embassy’s own interpretations, proposals and suggestions 
were thus made known to the world. 


The contents of the “Letter of Transmittal” 
had astonished and alarmed me. The contents of the report, 
with this laying bare of confidential materials, shocked me. I 
thought with constantly growing apprehension what effect 
will all this have in and upon the United States, in and upon 
China, in and upon American-Chinese relations? Soon, too, I 
asked myself: how will this affect various Chinese whose 
names are given and whose statements are quoted; how will 
it affect various Americans—myself among them—whose obser- 
vations and estimates and advice are reproduced verbatim; 
how will it affect the future reporting of United States diplo- 
matic and consular officials? 

Another disturbing feature of the White Book was the in- 
consistency of its conclusions with previously stated policies 
and later stated policies of the United States Government. 
Two months after its publication the Department of State de- 
clared that the United States still recognized the National 
Government as the legal government of China. In January, 
1950, the United States Government declared that no assist- 
ance would be given to the National Government of China 
(by then moved to Formosa), and this policy prevailed until 
the Communist attack upon the Republic of Korea in June, 
1950, when it was suddenly changed. 

I was, in fact, merely one of many persons who were per- 
plexed and filled with apprehension by what they found in 
this extraordinary book. Among other things, I learned soon 
that the Department of State had sent copies of the book in 
considerable numbers to all United States diplomatic missions 
abroad and had instructed that it be given wide distribution 
and effective publicity. 

The book has been both highly praised and severely criti- 
cized. I know of nothing with which to compare it, and I shall 
not attempt to assess its merits or its demerits. On one point, 
however, I feel disposed to go on record: it seems to me to 
have given an accurate display of the materials on which the 
United States Government relied in the making of its decisions 
of policy regarding China. It is clear that the purpose was not 
to produce a “historian’s history” but to select materials which 
had been used in making the policy in effect at the moment. 
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What had been omitted were materials rejected in the making 
of policy, materials which had not been relied upon. 

The White Book served to inform the world that the Nation- 
alists, in the opinion of the United States Government, had 
lost the “civil war.” Without admitting any mistakes in United 
States policy, it tried to place all the blame upon the National 
Government of China. United States policy, it claimed, had 
been in no way responsible for the “ominous result.” By impli- 
cation it announced that the United States support of the 
National Government and the efforts of the United States to- 
ward survival of that government were at an end. 

Such was the officially declared position of my government 
in the summer of 1949. And such I found to be the position of 


the officials whom I met in Washington after my arrival there. 
o a °° 


In September, 1949, the Communist victors 
in China organized in Peiping (whose name they now 
changed back to Peking) a new government, with Mao Tse- 
tung as Chairman, That government was modeled upon the 
government of the Soviet Union in its formative stages. 

In October the Department of State convened a conference 
of “experts” on the Far East. The attendants were persons from 
various walks of life, assembled upon invitations issued by the 
Department, together with officials assigned by the Depart- 
ment. Accounts of what transpired, together with the names 
of the persons present by invitation and of several, but not all 
of the officials present by assignment, together with a full 
text of the verbatim recording of the discussions, have since 
been made public. 

The conference was “briefed” by several officials on subjects 
relating to the Far Eastern situation—especially in China—and 
on matters of policy. Discussion was held in accordance with 
an agenda circulated in advance of the conference. As the 
meeting went on it became clear that the majority of partic- 
ipants, among whom several educators were the most vocal, 
assumed that the National Government of China was “fin- 
ished.” They were 'no longer interested in the fate of that 
government. The chairman, Mr. Philip Jessup, proposed that 
the question of recognizing the Communist regime be dis- 
cussed; thereupon several participants strongly urged recog- 
nition of and assistance to the new regime. A smaller number 
opposed this view and urged that action be not hastily taken. 

I was present during the whole period of that conference, 
and the effect of what I heard was disconcerting and dis- 
couraging. Notwithstanding the weaknesses and shortcom- 
ings of the National Government—which I have freely affirmed 
in my story—that government had after all been brought into 
existence through a revolutionary enthusiasm inspired by 
American democratic ideas. Throughout the years, it had been 
under attack from dissident elements in China, especially the 
Communists, and had been under the pressure of diplomatic 
and armed assaults from without, especially from Japan. There 
had been no period in which it could devote itself under cir- 
cumstances of peace and security to problems of reform and 
the “people’s livelihood.” No wonder that when, after eight 
years of defensive struggle against the Japanese invaders, it 
was subjected to an all-out attack by the armed forces of the 
Communist party in China, which in turn were given encour- 
agement and material aid by the Soviet Union, it had been un- 
able to rally to an effective resistance a war-weary people. It 
had been forced to retreat from one position to another and 
finally to withdraw to Formosa. Yet in this conference rela- 
tively little was said about China’s difficulties within and with- 
out, and all the onus for the National Government’s collapse 
was placed upon that government itself. 

The National Government had counted on assistance from 
the United States greater in amount and different in kind from 
that which it received. Some of the aid promised was so long 
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in reaching China that it did no good. The National Govern- 
ment had not envisioned a Yalta Agreement turning over vital 
rights in Manchuria to the Soviet Union and thus also to the 
Chinese Communists and paving the way for Communist vic- 
tory in China. Nor did that government—or others—expect that 
the Soviet Government would so soon repudiate its agreement 
of August 15, 1945, promising material and moral aid to the 
National Government only. The aberrant and contradictory 
policies of the United States Government during the period 
between the end of World War II and the beginning of the 
Communist attack in Korea in 1950 served to weaken rather 
than to strengthen the National Government at a time when it 
desperately needed sympathetic understanding and assistance. 

When General Cheng Chih-min, a confidential representa- 
tive of Generalissimo Chiang, arrived in Washington on Octo- 
ber 11, 1949, I was able to say to him only that, as the situa- 
tion appeared to me, the National Government would receive 
no further assistance from the United States. 


On October 1, 1949, the “Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic of China” was formally 
inaugurated, and it at once sought recognition by other gov- 
ernments. On the next day, October 2, the Soviet Union an- 
nounced its recognition. On October 3 the National Govern- 
ment of China announced severance of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

On October 4, as already stated, the United States Depart- 
ment of State reaffirmed United States’ recognition of the 
National Government as the legal government of China. 

Although I gained no impression at that time or later that 
my government intended to recognize the Communist “Peo- 
ple’s Government” in China, I found the attitude of the De- 
partment of State on the whole subject of China essentially 
one of frustrated, unsympathetic defeatism. Viewing matters 
in retrospect, it seems to me that the low point was reached 
in October 1949, when, although the National Government 
was still recognized, the American Government discontinued 
assistance to it. This attitude persisted until the Communist 
aggression eight months later in Korea, when it was decided 
that the Communist advance in the Far East was dangerous to 
the peace of the world and must be resisted by the United 
States and the United Nations. 

As the Communist armies advanced southward in the Fall 
of 1949, the National Government decided that evacuation of 
Canton was necessary. On October 12, Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen announced that the government would move to 
Chungking. Seven weeks later, however, Chungking fell to the 
Communists. Finally, the National Government, under the 
direction of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, removed to For- 
mosa, and on December 9 the Executive Yuan began to func- 
tion in Taipeh, Formosa’s capital city. Li Tsung-jen went to 
the United States and, on December 7, entered a hospital in 
New York for medical treatment. 

On December 30, the Government of India accorded recog- 
nition to the Communist regime at Peiping. One week later, 
on January 6, the British Government announced recognition 
of that regime by the United Kingdom. This involved, of 
course, withdrawal of recognition from the National Govern- 
ment. There ensued, during the first six months of 1950, a 
series of such transfers of recognition, some by Asiatic and 
some by European governments. In all, some twenty-five gov- 
emments thus committed themselves. Had the United States 
Government followed the example of the British Government, 
that number would probably have been increased, for many 
would presumably have followed the example of the United 
States. 

The United States Government was apparently in a quan- 
dary. It seems to have been unfavorably disposed toward the 
National Government and favorably disposed toward the Com- 
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munist regime. But abuse by the Communists of American 
officials and seizure by the Communists of property of the 
United States in Peiping produced in the United States such 
waves of popular resentment that official action affirmatively 
favorable to the Communists was precluded. The government 
did, however, take negative action against the Nationalists. 
President Truman announced on January 5, 1950, that the 
United States would give no military assistance, directly or 
indirectly, neither materials nor advisers, to the Nationalists in 
Formosa. On January 12, Secretary of State Acheson, in a 
speech at the Press Club in Washington, repeated and elabo- 
rated this statement. 

After that, for several months the question of recognizing 
the Communist regime at Peiping was debated, in the press 
and on many platforms, throughout the United States and also 
at the United Nations. In May, 1950, some thirty-five United 
States senators signed jointly and sent to President Truman 
letters asking for a clear assurance that the United States Gov- 
ernment did not intend to recognize the Communist regime in 
China or to give support to the movement to admit that regime 
as representative of China in the United Nations. In reply Mr. 
Acheson gave an assurance that the administration would not 
accord recognition to the Communist regime without first hav- 
ing consulted with the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Meanwhile, Chiang Kai-shek had on March 1 resumed office 
in Taipeh as President of the National Government; General 
Chen Cheng had been named Premier on March 8; Dr. K. C. 
Wu, former Mayor of Shanghai, had been appointed Goyernor 
of Taiwan; and General Sun Li-jen, Chief of Ground Forces. 


This may be an appropriate place for me 
to give my final estimate of Chiang Kai-shek. During the six 
months of my association with the Marshall mission, the Gen- 
eralissimo was always the dominant figure. It was he who 
made all decisions for the government or party, and it was he 
who was most feared or denounced by the Communist dele- 
gates. It was always interesting to watch how quickly he 
understood what was being said to him, how incisively he 
grasped its essence, and how tenaciously he held to that first 
reaction. He is a man of strong will power and indomitable 
courage. But as so often happens his failings are due to the 
excess of his best qualities. Any judgment of him should be 
formed against the background of his cultural heritage and of 
the precarious circumstances amid which he has carried his 
terrific responsibilities. With this in mind, and by comparison 
not only with the history of Oriental despotism but also with 
contemporary dictators, Chiang Kai-shek deserves credit for 
the restraint with which he shas generally acted. 

I never had any question as to the moral character of the 
Generalissimo despite some of the political measures he took 
which might seem wrong according to our contemporary Eu- 
ropean and American standards. I am convinced that he has 
faithfully acted for what he believed to be the best interests of 
his country. It has not always been easy for him to distinguish 
between his personal and his country’s advantages. But in con- 
trast with the venality, avarice, indolence and cowardice of 
many of the traditional “Mandarins,” his nobility of character 
stands out as exceptional. 

° ° oO 

The Japanese invasion of north China in the summer of 
1937 was undoubtedly hastened by the increasing unity and 
strength of the National"Government under Chiang’s progres- 
sive planning. During the following eight years of incredible 
devastation and suffering ;for almost the entire population, of 
defeat and withdrawal ever further inland, he was the inspir- 
ing embodiment of the popular will. It was the essence of 
democracy because he ruled not by political organization, nor 
by military power, but by the united support of all classes of 
the people, to all of whom he was the symbol of their own will 
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to resist the invader at any cost. Despite many sordid or stupid 
happenings in the conduct of the war, the Chinese people rose 
to a sublime height in their patient endurance and unflinching 
resistance. All this would have been ineffective, however, with- 
out the right leader. 

In striking contrast with this almost universal esteem, was 
the steadily increasing opposition to the Generalissimo after 
V-J Day when his popularity was at its zenith. After three 
years of civil war he lost in large measure the confidence of 
his people. This curious phenomenon compels an attempt at 
explanation. First, the Kuomintang had genuinely aimed at 
erecting a democratic government of the western type, yet 
except for a limited number of idealists the actual dynamic 
was nationalism. The Generalissimo was anxious to effect these 
reforms, but while he was engrossed in pressing military or 
administrative problems, the ancient evils reasserted their 
hold. The system was not sufficiently rectified. A second factor 
was the steadily mounting inflation and consequent economic 
distress. When resisting Japan, this was loyally accepted, but 
in what seemed to be senseless and inconclusive civil strife, 
discontent festered and deepened and was inflamed by clever 
Communist propaganda and infiltration. Not a few dissident 
political leaders and military commanders were actually plot- 
ting against the Generalissimo; some were in collusion with 
the Communists, all of them augmenting the turmoil and the 
defection from Chiang. Another contributing cause to Chiang’s 
waning popularity was that, because of the suppression of 
Communist infiltration, the methods he adopted gave the im- 
pression to the people of what seemed to be his high-handed 
violation of civil rights. From his own standpoint he was fight- 
ing against an enemy utterly unscrupulous in its methods. The 
only practicable defense, to him, was resort to emergency 
measures. He recognized the real nature of the Chinese Com- 
munists before almost any others of his fellow countrymen or 
of Americans or other “foreigners” living in China, and he 
resolutely decided to risk misunderstanding, unpopularity 
and even defeat in following out his own better comprehen- 
sion of this crucial issue. 

oO oo] = 


One of General Marshall’s penetrating re- 
marks about him was that he always did the right thing—too 
late. In fairness to him it should be added that he would 
doubtless have been more venturesome in progressive move- 
ments if he had been sure of enduring support from “demo- 
cratic” quarters when asked to discard those persons or pro- 
cedures which he had understood and trusted from long 
association. 

As to his personal characteristics, he lives simply, almost 
abstemiously. He drinks only enough to meet the requirements 
of Chinese etiquette. He takes but little relaxation though he 
thoroughly enjoys diversions which his wife contrives for him. 
Until Mrs. Marshall taught him to play Chinese checkers he 
had no such diversions, but under her tutelage he became a 
devotee. It was amusing to watch them playing. Neither of the 
two could talk to the other, so each carried on a sort of mono- 
logue. Chiang has a keen sense of humor and all the instinctive 
courtesy and the gracious hospitality of a Chinese gentleman. 
For those who have won his confidence, he is the best of 
friends. Whether in serious affairs of state or on a holiday 
excursion in the hills, this genius for friendship is one of his 
outstanding qualities. 

Under Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership the National Govern- 
ment on Formosa has made remarkable recoveries from its bit- 
ter defeat on the mainland. Many political and social reforms 
have been carried out. Whether Chiang will again become a 
political force in China as a whole is problematical. But he is 
now as he was during the war against Japan a symbol of Free 
China. History will be kind to him as the criticisms of his con- 
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temporaries are forgotten and he stands out in the greatness of 
his qualities as a devotedly patriotic, incorruptible, resource- 
ful leader, inflexibly determined to maintain the independence 
of his country from any foreign domination and to lay the 
foundations for her constitutional democracy. 

a 2 ° 


The Communists had achieved their con- 
quest of mainland China by skillful use of several instrumen- 
talities, chief among which were propaganda, infiltration and 
armed force. They exploited the continuing social revolution, 
the strong nationalistic feelings, and the general desire for 
peace. Many of the Communist leaders are, or were at some 
time, sincere believers in the teachings of Marx and Lenin, 
and the great majority of the party members, both leaders 
and followers, appear to have accepted wholeheartedly the 
gospels of Stalin and Mao Tse-tung. From 1921 to 1948 the 
leaders preached “liberation,” liberation of the Chinese people 
from political tyranny and economic slavery, and from re- 
straints and exploitation imposed by the “capitalist” practices 
of “imperialist” powers—meaning by these adjectives the 
western powers and Japan but not the Soviet Union. They still 
preach that gospel but now in terms of consolidation and 


defense rather than in terms of a political goal to be reached. . 


Up to the time of its victory in 1949, and for some months 
thereafter, the behavior of the Communist party in its public 
relations was such as to inspire confidence and win friends. 
There were some incidents to the contrary,.but misconduct 
according to Chinese standards was seldom if ever attributed 
to the principal leaders. On the whole, the party was able to 
give the impression, both to the Chinese masses, especially 
the peasantry, and to foreign observers in and out of China, 
that it was truly devoted to the cause of the people and was 
truly seeking to promote in China the cause of democracy 
and to win for China a position of real independence and 
strength in the family of nations. Communist propaganda 
portrayed the party in China as a party intent above all upon 
“agrarian reform,” a party essentially indigenous in motiva- 
tion, a party independent of Moscow and of the Comintern 
and, later of the Cominform. Stalin’s statement that the Chi- 
nese Communists were not really Communists at all but were 
merely “agrarian reformers” gained credence far and wide. 

Mao Tse-tung’s statements to the contrary were not pub- 
licized and made little impression abroad. 

The official Communist line, describing the National Gov- 
ernment and the Kuomintang as utterly corrupt, inefficient and 
decadent, and expatiating on the honesty, the sincerity, the in- 
corruptibility, the democratic way of life, high thinking and the 
high purposes of China’s Communists, effectively prepared the 
way for an easy acceptance by the Chinese people of the turn- 
over from Nationalist to Communist domination. It also encour- 
aged unsophisticated foreign observers, in China and through- 
out the world, to accept the idea that this turnover would 
strengthen democracy and the cause of international peace. 

Strange to say—or was it strange?—the idea was seized upon 
with most confidence and least skepticism by persons and 
groups, both in China and abroad, who rate as intellectuals, 
the “intelligentsia.” Whatever the honest historian may some 
day say in explanation and in appraisal of this phenomenon, 
he will have to record that in China a majority of the articu- 
late intellectuals welcomed the advent of the Communist re- 
gime with enthusiasm, and that outside of China the various 
Communist governments recognized the regime with alacrity, 
while many non-Communist governments soon followed suit 
and several others were, at the outset, favorably disposed 
toward it. 

Until they had gained nation-wide (mainland) ascendency, 
the Communist authorities governed in areas that they con- 
trolled with little manifestation of totalitarian inclination; 
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they seemed to be benevolently disposed, tolerant and friend- 
ly, on the principle: live, let live and help live. Their conduct 
as they moved in 1947, 1948, and 1949 to victory after vic- 
tory and took control in region after region and city after city 
was indeed that of well-disposed liberators. And such it con- 
tinued to be until they had established their domination over 
the mainland. In those days there came from China and from 
various “experts” many glowing reports regarding the Com- 
munists. A large number of foreign diplomats, businessmen 
and missionaries were confident that the new regime was and 
would be a great improvement on the old. 

In power, the Communists did indeed proceed with a pro- 
gram of reform. They took land from the landlords and gave 
it to the tenants. This was pleasing to the latter, and it looked 
like progress toward democracy. Later, however, they took 
from the new owners so much in taxes that no net gain for 
the latter was perceptible. They soon began to subject the 
whole population to courses of indoctrination in Communist 
principles. They imposed new taxes, regulations and prohibi- 
tions in great variety and ever increasing numbers. They es- 
tablished a system of secret police, of informers, of people’s 
courts, of wholesale convictions and of mass executions. They 
“nationalized” all education. They took over private schools 
and hospitals. Although proclaiming religious liberty, they 
placed many restrictions upon religious organizations. They 
accused missionaries of espionage and other crimes. They 
closed in on merchants and shippers, both Chinese and for- 
eign. They abused foreign officials. They refused to do busi- 
ness with the diplomats of some countries, even of countries 
that had recognized the Communist regime, conspicuously the 
British. They embarked before long upon a series of violent 
purges which continue to this day, in the course of which they 
are said to have liquidated several million of their own people 
and more than a few foreigners. Their animus appeared at first 
to be directed especially against those of their people who had 
opposed them politically, next against those who had been 
“poisoned” by foreign influence, including many Christians, 
and finally against businessmen and missionaries, whom they 
suspected—or accused—of subversive activities and of being 
agents of western imperialism and cultural aggression. 

Foreigners in China, especially those who had roots there, 
were loath to believe and slow to admit that the Iron Curtain 
was being lowered around China, that the Communists 


wanted none of their works inside the Curtain and meant for 
them to leave. They have been forced to face the hard facts. 
They have seen their institutions and enterprises destroyed or 
taken over; they have seen their Chinese associates persecuted 
and sometimes imprisoned; they have seen their properties con- 
fiscated and appropriated for the use of the Communist Gov- 
ernment or pro-Communist organizations. They have found 
themselves mistreated, squeezed out and, in many cases, 
forcibly deported. 

The most startling of recent developments has been the with- 
drawal of a majority of British businessmen and the seizure by 
the Communists of the products of 100 years or more of British 
commercial effort. One of the latest liquidations of western- 
created and supported cultural enterprises has been the clos- 
ing of Yenching University and the merging of all its faculty, 
student body and facilities with those of other institutions, in- 
cluding Tsinghua University and Peking University, in a new 
national university under the direction of the Communist 
Ministry of Education. The foreign personnel of the Yenching 
faculty has been forced to leave. 

It is a tragic thing for men and women who have devoted 
their lives to an enterprise, no matter what, to see their life’s 
work destroyed or diverted to the service of causes which they 
consider evil. It is even more tragic to witness the persecution 
and killing of people with and for whom they have worked, 
and the enslavement of a people to whom they have preached 
the gospel of Christ and whom they have endeavored to serve 
in the spirit of Christ. I am one of the many who have had and 
are having this experience. I myself have been spared the 
physical sufferings, indignities and perils to which many of my 
life-time colleagues or associates have been subjected. But I 
have vivid knowledge, from reports heard and read of the 
havoc that has been wrought. 

I have knowledge too of things that have not been de- 
stroyed, things that cannot be destroyed, things that will not 
be destroyed. In the apparent darkness on the China mainland 
there burn many lights—lights of faith, of courage, of freedom 
that will not be extinguished. And among the millions of 
Chinese overseas, in Chinese communities in Formosa and in 
many places around the world, the light is shining and will 
help some day to rekindle the lamps of true democracy, lib- 
erty and justice for the great population of China. 
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The United States and China: 


“What Policy Now?”’ 


AM ASKED over and over what policy I think the United 

States should pursue in regard to China—or to Chiahg Kai- 

shek, or to Formosa, or to the Communist Government on 
the mainland. 

“Policy” is a large word. “Now” is a constantly moving point 
in time, and the problems which confront the United States as 
a nation, and with which our government has to struggle, are 
constantly changing. China, although a large country with a 
huge population and great resources, is only one of many 
countries with which we have to deal. As I see it, to have a 
sound policy regarding any country or region we must first of 
all have a sound policy regarding the world as a whole. To 
have such a policy, we must understand ourselves and other 
peoples; we must see the world, its peoples, its states, in proper’ 
perspective. We must be appropriately solicitous not only re- 
garding our own rights and obligations and interests but also 
regarding the rights and obligations and interests of other 
nations and of all mankind. In the making of such policy we 
should begin with and at all times be guided by fundamental 
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principles. These should derive from and be consistent with 

high concepts of morality, legality and justice; and they should 
‘ serve and be employed in all of our relations with all other 

peoples. We have such concepts—in the principles and prac- 

tices of Christianity; and we should be guided by them in all 
.!of our foreign policy. 


« 


= In dealing with the world’s many and varying countries and 


regions, there must and there will, of course, be differences of 
method, but the fundamental and guiding principles should in 
all cases be the same. Likewise the ultimate major objectives. 
Fundamental among our principles is that of the right of men 
and nations to be free. Fundamental among our objectives is 
that of ensuring our own existence and survival as a free na- 
tion. To be true to that principle and to serve effectively that 
objective, we must concern ourselves not only with our own, 
but with other peoples’ national existence, right to freedom 
and right to security. 

There is being waged today a world-wide conflict in which 
on one side a minority of men in a minority of nations is trying 
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to impose upon all men and all nations a regime the essence 
of which is the total enslavement of all mankind. On the other 
side are men and nations—in the forefront the United States— 
opposed to and resisting that effort. To survive and to achieve 
security, our people and our government must co-operate with 
other peoples and governments that are, as are we, on the side 
of freedom. We should give support to all countries and peo- 
ples menaced, as are we, by the forces of enslavement. We— 
and they—should give no support to governments or regimes 
committed to policies of enslavement and world domination. 
The free nations should maintain a common front, should as- 
sist all peoples that seek to be free, in resistance to the global 
menace of Soviet-inspired and militant communism. 


Genuine communism entered into by free 
men on a voluntary basis for agreed upon social and economic 
purposes would not necessarily be objectionable. But this 
thing now called “Communism,” a system which begins with 
denial of the existence of God, which rules out the soul, which 
declares all things material and all action materialistic, which 
is imposed and maintained by force or falsehood or both, and 
which aspires to world dominion, is an evil monstrosity. It 
lives by devouring. It cannot be appeased. It will not be 
tamed by soft words and friendly gestures. It is utterly ob- 
jectionable. It must be opposed. 

It follows, I think, that in our relations with China, we of 
America, we, the people of the United States, should first of 
all continue to be—as we always have been—sympathetic 
toward the Chinese people; and that our government should 
firmly recommit this country to pursuit of our traditional poli- 
ey regarding China, a policy expressive of the belief that China 
should remain a sovereign and independent state, that its ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity should be respected, and 
that efforts by its leaders to introduce and establish principles 
and practices of freedom should be encouraged and supported. 

Americans should study, try to understand and learn to ap- 
preciate the human qualities and capabilities of the Chinese 
as a people. They should grasp and ponder the fact that that 
people, intelligent and sturdy, numbering more than 450,- 
000,000 constitutes one quarter of the earth’s population. 
They should realize that the country of that people, China, 
embraces an area approximately 4,000,000 square miles, an 
area greater than that of the United States, that that country 
is centrally located in eastern Asia, that it has substantial ma- 
terial resources, and that it is capable of extensive industrial 
development. They should consider the significance of the 
fact that that China was long known to its own people and all 
of its neighbors as the “Middle Kingdom.” They should re- 
view and study and ponder the modern history of that land, 
the history of United States relations—commercial, cultural 
and political—with it. They should view in perspective the 
history of its revolution, of its Nationalist movement, of the 
constructive efforts of its “National” Government, of that gov- 
ernment’s long and successful resistance to Japanese im- 
perialistic aggression, of its performance as an ally, of its part 
and place in the creation of the United Nations, of its per- 
formance as a member of that organization with a permanent 
seat in the Security Council. They should ponder the effect on 
that government of the Yalta and the Potsdam Agreements, of 
the Soviet Union’s betrayal of it, of the rise and the ultimate 
victory of the Soviet-supported Communist party in China, of 
the struggle which continaes between the National Govern- 
ment now on Formosa and the Communist “People’s Govern- 
ment” established in 1949 in Peiping. They should scrutinize, 
compare and contrast the attitudes and performance of those 
two governments respectively during the years since the lat- 
ter came into existence. 

There is not a great deal that the people or the Govern- 
ment of the United States can do at present by way of direct 
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contact with the people of mainland China or with the gov- 
ernment which now controls that area. It is a tragic thing that, 
after more than a century of friendly contact and mutually 
beneficial relationships, American nationals and American in- 
terests, along with those of many other countries, have been 
driven out of that area and now are excluded therefrom. Dur- 
ing the century which preceeded World War II, many west- 
ern countries had made substantial investments—economic and 
cultural—in China. Foremost among the American investments 
had been that of cultural influence. Conspicuously, the 
churches of the United States, both Protestant and Catholic, 
had sent to China large numbers of missionaries; and various 
educational institutions and philanthropic enterprises in the 
United States had extended their work by establishing centers 
in China. These, in co-operation with similar undertakings 
by men of good will in and from other countries, had given the 
Chinese people the benefit of Occidental concepts and ways 
of life, of Christian thought and practices, of “western” educa- 
tion, of modern science, medical progress, mechanical arts, 
etc., etc. Since the advent of the Communists to power, the 
“People’s Government” has done its utmost not only to drive 
out and exclude the agents and agencies of western influence 
but also to eradicate all evidence or effects of that influence. 
That government has, under Soviet influence and with Soviet 
support, made mainland China a part of the Communist bloc, 
has placed most of China and the vast majority of its people 
behind the Iron Curtain, is a party to Communism’s “cold war” 
on the free world and has invaded a neighboring country as 
an aggressor. It has vilified, persecuted, tortured and in many 
cases killed missionaries and their converts. It has expelled 
most “foreign” businessmen, and it holds others as hostages. It 
denounces all non-Communist powers and peoples as “im- 
perialists,” and it declares the United States the worst of all. 


The people and the Government of the 
United States can, however, do much for the Chinese, eight to 
nine million in number, on Formosa and for the more than 
ten million other Chinese domiciled “overseas.” American mis- 
sionary and philanthropic enterprises, expelled and excluded 
from mainland China, persist actively in educational, medical 
and relief work among these “free” Chinese. The American 
Government is assisting Chinese students in the United States 
and is giving economic and military assistance to the National 
Government on Formosa. We might, however, and we should 
be doing much more. 

The National Government can be counted on to persevere 
in its resistance to communism. It keeps alive among Chinese 
everywhere the spirit of that resistance. It keeps Chinese 
Nationalism on the side of freedom in the global struggle. It 
sparks the spirit of resistance among the peoples of eastern 
Asia. It thus makes common cause with the United States. 
Through it and through Chinese organizations and individuals 
in many places throughout the world contact can be and is be- 
ing maintained with the Chinese on the mainland. Yes, we still 
can do much for the Chinese, many of them—to their advan- 
tage, to China’s advantage, to our advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of the whole of the free world. 

When the Communists in North Korea launched their attack 
on the Republic of Korea (in South Korea) in June, 1950, 
United States policy-makers quickly decided that positive ac- 
tion must be taken by way of collective resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression. The United States proposed in the United 
Nations collective armed support to the South Koreans, and 
the United Nations decided to give such support. The United 
States Government went, however, still further. It formulated 
a strategy which meant support by the United States to re- 
sistance not only in Korea but also at other points in eastern 
Asia: support to resistance by the Chinese Nationalists in de- 
fense of Formosa, to resistance in the Philippines and to resist- 
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ance in Indo-China. With regard to the Chinese Nationalists 
» on Formosa in particular, President Truman announced that 
\ he had ordered the U.S. Seventh Fleet to prevent attack on 
+ Formosa by the Communists, from the mainland, and that he 
had asked the National Government to desist from attacks on 
the mainland, from Formosa. That order has since, in 1953, 
been modified by President Eisenhower, to the effect that the 
Seventh Fleet is not to stand in the way of operations on the 
part of the Nationalists, from Formosa, against the Commu- 
nists on the mainland. Also, the United States Government 
has since June, 1950 pursued a course regarding the National- 
ists in which it has increased the amount of its economic as- 
sistance and has given and is giving military assistance in the 
form of materials and advice. 

This change of attitude and practice on the part of the 
United Chinese Nationalists, is in my opinion a sound develop- 
ment. Not only are the Nationalists aligned on the side of the 
free world in the fight against communism but, in their re- 
sistance, they are setting an example and pattern which are 
being watched throughout eastern Asia. It is very important 
to the security of the free world that the advance of commu- 
nism in eastern Asia be halted. It is very important to the 
United States both politically and strategically that Formosa 
not be taken over by Communists. In those respects and in 
various others the United States and China’s Nationalists have 
common interests. Wise safeguarding of its own interests, to- 
gether with service of ,the real interests of the whole of the 
free world, calls for reasoned, consistent and continuing sup- 
port by the United States of China’s National Government. 

That brings us to two questions which keep coming up and 
which are again (in 1954) being actively foreed—by Com- 
munist importunities and by representations of some of our 
allies—upon the attention of the Government and people of 
the United States: (1) should not the United States “recog- 
we Communist China? (2) should not Communist China be 
admitted to the United Nations? 

Those questions relate not to recognition and admission of 
the country, China, but to action regarding a new govern- 
ment, the “People’s Government of the People’s Republic of 
China,” a government which, Communist in origin, in support, 
in composition, in methods and in purposes, now exercises 
authority over most but by no means all of the territory and 
population of China. The United States long ago recognized 
China, and it, in 1928, accorded recognition—as did then and 
thereafter most other countries—to the National Government 
of the Republic of China. Under the National Government, 
China became in 1942 one of the original signers of the Dec- 
laration of United Nations and became in 1945 a founder 
member of the United Nations. In the United Nations, China 
is a permanent member of the Security Council, and China’s 
National Government represents China, speaks for China and 
casts China’s votes. 





So, the issues now are not that of recogniz- 
ing China, not that of admitting China to the United Nations: 
hey are that of withdrawing recognition from the National 

vernment and giving recognition to the Communist Gov- 

ment, and that of taking China’s seats in the United Nations 
tom the National Government and giving those seats to the— 
ommunist—“People’s Government.” There is, of course, con- 
tivable a procedure the essence of which would, if agreed 
pon, involve a separation and division from which there would 
emerge two Chinas, one Nationalist and the other Communist; 
but in my opinion this is so little practicable that it need not 
be considered here. The United States has always stood for the 
principle of a united and independent China, and has opposed 
eiiorts in conflict with that principle; and any proposals for a 
Hivision would probably be opposed by the Chinese people 
pverywhere and by both of the competing governments. 
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As matters stand, some twenty-five countries have trans- 
ferred their recognition from the National Government to the 
“People’s Government,” but a larger number have not done so; 
several of those that have done so are supporting the de- 
mands of the “People’s Government” and the Communist bloc 
that the United States do likewise; and the “People’s Govern- 
ment” and the Communist world and several non-Communist 
countries are pressing for tranfer of China’s seats in the United 
Nations to the “People’s Government.” 

In this situation what should the United States do? What 
position should we take and maintain? What efforts should we 
make? These questions should be considered by the people 
and the Government of the United States with a view to best 
safeguarding and serving the legitimate interests and objec- 
tives of our own country, with due respect, of course, for the 
legitimate interests and objectives of other countries and peo- 
ples. It happens that, with developments in world affairs, the 
United States has in recent years become—by virtue of many 
factors—the most powerful and most influential country in the 
free world. In this moment of history in which the whole of 
the free world is endangered by the Soviet-Communist program 
of conquest, the most vital of the many interests of the United 
States are those of national and international security. The 
people and the Government of the United States are con- 
cerned with the problem of world peace because, first, they 
believe in peace, second, they believe in freedom and, third, 
they have come to the conclusion that only in a world at peace 
can their country and others have security and enjoy freedom. 
By virtue of its power and its championing of the cause of 
freedom and security the United States is the leader of the 
free nations in resistance to the Communist menace. The ma- 
jor concern, then, of the United States, that of security, is 
identical with the major concern of each and of all of the 
free nations. 


The United States cannot afford to take any 
action which would result in the strengthening of the Commu- 
nist world; and it cannot afford to take action which would 
diminish the strength of the free world. Recognition by the 
United States of China’s Communist Government would, on 
the one hand, be very helpful to the Communist world and, 
on the other hand, be very damaging to the free world. It 
would remove from the pathway of the Communists the great- 
est of the obstacles to the consolidation of their position in 
China. It would lead to liquidation of China’s National Gov- 
ernment and of Chinese resistance to communism. It would 
make for an early transfer of China’s representation in the 
United Nations from the National Government—which speaks 
and votes on the side of the free world—to the Communist 
Government, which would speak and vote on the side of the 
Communist world. Thus subtracting from the voting strength 
of the free world and adding to the voting strength of the 
Communist bloc, it would greatly augment the Communist in- 
fluence in the United States and the other free nations. It 
would dishearten and demoralize those of the peoples of Asia 
who are resisting the Communist advance and, causing them 
and others to doubt the reliability of United States support, it 
would diminish the capacity and weaken the will of many 
nations to persevere in that resistance. 

The world has long had reason to know, from the state- 
ments of the principal Communist leaders and from the action 
of the Communist authorities wherever they gain control, 
that every Communist regime seeks to destroy the principles 
and practices of human freedom, makes war on religion, and 
is employing every conceivable device of persuasion and co- 
ercion for the consolidation and extension of the atheistic and 
materialistic system which the Communist leaders intend to 
impose upon the world. No action helpful to the Communist 
cause can be other than harmful to the interests of the free 
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world, With those facts and that conclusion in mind, I de- 
voutly hope that, both on moral grounds and on political 
grounds, both for its own good and for the good of all man- 
kind, the United States will continue in its refusal to recognize 
China’s “People’s Government,” will continue to oppose ad- 
mission of that government to China’s place in the United 
Nations, will be firm in its opposition to action calculated to 
strengthen that government, and will consistently support and 
give aid to movements and efforts calculated to prevent con- 
solidation and extension of the authority of that government 
and the Communist coalition. 

The United States should, I believe, persevere in its policy 
of opposition to trading with Communist China. Commodities, 
even those of nonstrategic quality, supplied by the outside 
world have contributed to the economic upbuilding and the 
military capabilities of Communist China and thus have facili- 
tated action by the “People’s Government” such as it has taken 
in Korea. The free world should in no part and in no way aid 
and abet aggression in terms of armed attack upon forces op- 
erating under the flag of the United Nations and on behalf of 
the principle of collective security. It would be difficult to 
say, and I would not try to say, to what extent the United 
States should exert pressure upon other countries in re- 
gard to this matter of trade; but it seems clear to me, and 
easy to say, that the less there is of trading with Commu- 
nist China the better will be served the real, long swing 
interests of the free world. 

In summation: I believe that the United States should pur- 
sue a foreign policy firmly based on principles well established 
and generally prevailing in what we call our “way of life.” 
Regardless of creed or sect, we are a Christian people, our 
culture is a Christian culture, our country is a Christian state. 
Generally speaking, we order our lives individually and col- 
lectively, locally and nationally, in accordance with various 
commonly accepted concepts of morality, of legality, of pro- 
priety and of practicability. We should, I believe, in our rela- 
tions with other peoples and governments, conduct ourselves 
in accordance with those same concepts. 

We are a free people. But we now are menaced, as are oth- 
ers, by forces which have enslaved many nations and are 
eager to enslave all. The Chinese are a people who, while 
struggling to become free, have fallen a victim to those forces. 
Most of them are now behind the Iron Curtain, are being reg- 
imented, and are being taught that we and other free peoples 
are their enemies and must be destroyed. Some of them, how- 
ever, are so located that they can continue to aspire to and 
fight for freedom and security. With these we have contact, 
and with them we can, as with other free peoples, have mu- 
tually advantageous relations. 

We should think and act regarding the Chinese and their 
country in terms of the Golden Rule. We should do regarding 
them as we wish that they do regarding us, and we should 


Commentary by Hu Shih that 


Hu Shih, philosopher and educator, was Chinese Ambas- 
sador to the United States from 1938 to 1942. In most of 
the other years from 1917 to 1949 he was connected with 
the National Peking University, successively as professor of 
Chinese philosophy and literature, dean and president. In 
1948 he declined appointment as China’s Foreign Minister. 
Excerpts from his commentary follow: 


MusT CONFEssS that I have found the chapters [titled “Call 
| to Diplomacy,” “The Dream That Did Not Come True” 
and “Mounting Perplexities”] rather oversimplified and 
often difficult to follow as a summary report of the enormous- 
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not do regarding them what we would wish that they not do bs 
regarding us. We should favor with moral support and mate- 
rial aid those of them, wherever they may be, whose purposes 
and efforts are on the side of freedom and security. We should 
refrain from any action the result of which would be to in- 
crease the prestige and strength of those of them whose pur- 


poses and efforts are to subjugate and enslave others. We 
should make friends with, and try to be good neighbors to 
those of them who are disposed to appreciate and reciprocate 

manifestations of good will. There are many such, not alone 
on Formosa and in southeastern Asia but also nearer to us and 

among us. We should persevere in our support of the National b 
Government and its followers, and we should make it a o 
fixed premise of our policy that we cannot and will not § 
tolerate conquest of Formosa by the Communists. We should § © 
decline to consider any proposals which would involve im- § * 
pairment or disregard by us of our existing commitments § ™ 
to the National Government. Likewise, we should refuse to 

be moved by the demands of the Communist “People’s § ™ 
Government” and the importunities from various quarters 
in its support that we accord that government our recogni- 

tion. We should, moreover, firmly and consistently oppose 3 
every effort and device directed toward effecting admis- a 
sion of that government to China’s place in the United 


Nations. We should refrain from and we should discourage, 
within reason, trading with areas and people under that 
government's domination. th 

Finally, we should keep constantly in mind the fact that 
compromises wherein the United States has on several occa- : 
sions in the past allowed itself to become involved regarding 
China have in no instance profited the United States and have P 
in every instance proved harmful to China. I have in mind as | .* 
clear examples the Lansing-Ishii Agreement, with a secret Na 
commitment on the side, in 1917; the concessions to Japan re- 
garding Shantung, at Paris in 1919; and the “Agreement on , 
the Far East,” at Yalta in 1945. Disregard of principle, aban- © 
donment of sound tradition, -decisions based on considerations Ch 
of fancied expediency, courses of opportunism, “robbing Peter th | 
to pay Paul”—such procedures are not in the “American way.” ‘ 
We should in our relations with China and her people con- 
form our plans and our conduct to the same high standards ligh 
that we apply at home and in our relations with countries§ 78 
nearer to ours and peoples more like ourselves. b 

Above all, we should make sure that our decisions and§ °” 
action regarding China are consistent with the purposes of th, 
our foreign policy as a whole. We seek peace and security. — 
These are objectives common to all peoples not intent upon Chi 
conquest. In order to have security for ourselves, we must c0- 
operate with all other of such peoples. Our policies and our 
procedures must be based, not on the sands of alluring “deals’ th 
and glittering promises but on the solid rock of sound prit- s 
ciples, consistent honesty and enduring reliability. all 


ly complex events from the early months of General Marshall's 
Mission to China down to the fall of the Nanking-Shanghaig: 
area to the Communists. “ 
SJ 2 ° 
What was the nature and object of the Marshall Mission? Apri 
What was the Political Consultative Conference? What were} Pt 
the “five resolutions?” What was “the controversy” that would 
have ended if those resolutions had been put into effect? What 
was the form of the proposed “coalition government on 4 a 
democratic basis?” What was the proposed “reorganization \, : 
and training of the troops on both sides under Americal _ 
advice?” 
above 
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Dr. Stuart has given no full explanation for any one of these 
questions in the body of the text. 
oO cod = 
The objectives of the Marshall Mission were summed up in 
directives as “the unification of China by peaceful, democratic 
methods...as soon as possible.” Specifically, they were twofold: 


and believes that peace, unity and democratic reform in 
China will be furthered if the basis of this Government is 


elements in the country agree upon arrangements which 
will give those elements a fair and effective representation 
in the Chinese National Government.” 


as that of the Communist army is inconsistent with, and 
actually makes impossible, political unity in China. With 
the institution of a broadly representative government, au- 
tonomous armies should be eliminated 
as such and all armed forces in China 
integrated effectively into the Chi- 
nese National Army.” 

The first objective was to form a 
coalition government in China with 
the Chinese Communists fairly and 
effectively represented; the second 
was to “eliminate” the autonomous 
armies of the Chinese Communist 
Party and “integrate” them into the 
National Army. 

As Secretary of State Byrnes states 
in one of the directives: 

“This problem is not an easy one. 
“. . « It will not be solved by the 
Chinese themselves. To the extent 
that our influence is a factor, suc- 
cess will depend upon our capacity 
to exercise that influence in the 
light of shifting conditions in such 
a way as to encourage concessions 
by the Central Government, by the 
so-called Communists, and by the 
other factions. The President has 
asked General Marshall to go to 
China as his Special Representative 
for the purpose of bringing to bear in an appropriate and 
practicable manner the influence of the United States for 
the achievement of the ends set forth above.” (Italics mine.) 

Such was the inherently impossible dual task of the Marsh- 
all Mission. The Chinese Communists wanted to get into a 
coalition government: that was the Yalta formula deviously 
devised by Stalin for Poland and for all “Liberated Europe”; 
that was what Mao Tse-tung openly demanded on April 24, 
1945, in his fifty-thousand-word report to the Seventh Con- 
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port entitled “On Coalition Government.” But they had ab- 
solutely no intention of having their autonomous armies 
“eliminated” or “integrated” into the National Army: on the 
contrary, the Communist Army, which Mao Tse-tung on 
April 24, 1945, claimed to number 910,000 men in regular 
units and 2,200,000 men in the “people’s militia force,” was 
expanding during the first six months of General Marshall’s 
stay in China into 1,200,000 men in its regular formations. 
And what were to be the ways and means by which the 
) Marshall Mission was to “bring to bear the influence of the 
United States for the achievement of the ends set forth 
above”? President Truman directed General Marshall: 


; 
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First, “the United States is cognizant that the present 
National Government of China is a ‘one-party government’ 


broadened to include other political elements in the coun- 
try. Hence, the United States strongly advocates that the 
national conference of representatives of major political 


And secondly, “the existence of autonomous armies such 





DR. HU SHIH 


“In your conversations with Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Chinese leaders you are authorized to speak with the ut- 
most frankness. Particularly, you may state, in connection 
with the Chinese desire for credits, technical assistance in 
the economic field, and military assistance, . . . that a China 
disunited and torn by civil strife could not be considered 
realistically as a proper place for American assistance.” 

In plain language, the weapon was not military pressure or 
intervention, but the withholding of American aid to China. 

But this weapon could only checkmate the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and had no effect whatever on the Chinese Com- 
munists, whose armies had been racing by land and by sea to 
Manchuria where they could obtain unlimited aid from the 
Soviet Occupation Forces and from the Soviet Union, now the 
contiguous, strongest base of revolution for the Chinese Com- 
munists. So during the entire period of the Marshall Mission, 
the Chinese Communist delegation was constantly and success- 
fully pressing General Marshall to stop or suspend American 
aid to China! And General Marshall and the United States 
Government did many times stop and suspend all American 
aid to China because of the loud pro- 
tests of the Chinese Communists. 

So the Marshall Mission failed be- 
cause of its inherently impossible ob- 
jectives, which neither Secretary 
Byrnes, nor President Truman, nor 
General Marshall, nor Mr. John Carter 
Vincent (who more than anyone else 
was largely responsible for drafting 
the Marshall directives) ever fully 
understood. 

And the ambassadorship of Dr. 
Stuart failed too, because, in his own 
words, he was “a tyro in diplomacy”; 
and because, again in his own words: 

“General Marshall had_ originally 
brought me into his efforts to form 
a coalition government because of 
my reputation as a liberal Ameri- 
can, friendly to the Chinese people 
as a whole, and with no pronounced 
sympathy for any one faction or 
school of thought. This included 
the Communists, several of whose 
leaders I had known fairly well.” 

All these seemingly harsh words I 
have said without the slightest inten- 
tion of ridiculing the naiveté of those idealistic statesmen of an 
ideatistic age. In fact I, too, was just as naive a tyro in national 
and international politics in those days of expansive idealism. 

o o 2° 

In conclusion, I want sincerely to voice my hearty agree- 
ment with the reflections of my old friend Dr. Stuart on the 
China “White Paper” and on what policy his great country 
should pursue in regard to China. 

oO o o 

Because of the betrayal of China at Yalta, because of its 
withholding of effective aid to China at crucial times, and, 
above all, because of its great power and undisputed world 
leadership, the United States was not “innocent of the blood” 
of fallen China. 

And I agree with Dr. Stuart that the least the United States 
can do to redeem itself is to continue in its refusal to recog- 
nize the Communist Government and continue to oppose ad- 
mission of that government to China’s place in the United 
Nations. That is at least in line with the great tradition of the 
historic Doctrine of Non-recognition upheld by Henry L. 
Stimson and Herbert Hoover and by the Atlantic Charter. 

Hu Sun 


—Wide World 
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THE COMMON DANGER 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


S THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT satisfied that there is no 
menace in Soviet imperialism, no menace to the fu- 
ture of the French people, and that the much-talked- 
about defense of Europe against the possible march of 
the Red Army is unnecessary? 

American policy has assumed that everybody in Eu- 
rope recognizes a common danger—the threat from the 
rulers of the Soviet Union. 

By the rejection of the European Defense Commu- 
nity agreement, the French Parliament, however, told 
the world, in effect, that it does not consider any such 
danger exists or, if it does, that somehow this is of no 
acute concern to France. 

If we examine the currents of French opinion, as re- 
flected in the vacillation of cabinets heretofore and in 
the recent vote of the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, 
we find that there are apparently more deputies who 
fear that Germany, rather than Soviet Russia, is the 
real enemy of the future. 

The French had better make up their minds as to 
whence thé.threat ‘to their national safety comes. For 
if they fear the military resurgence of Germany iff a 
decade™or more, they might better ask themselves 
how there can arise a remilitarized Germany to attack 
France again. Even a remilitarized Germany could not 
operate independently if the forces of all the Allies, 
including Germany, were integrated in a unified mili- 
tary instrument dependent on supplies coming from 
abroad. 


The real hazard which the French Parliament 
evidently has not taken into account is that, once 
American military strategy changes, France will be in 
greater danger than she is today. 

For it is clear that American strategy must change, 
and change soon, if the French refuse to consider the 
Communists to be a menace to their security. 

The United States, if deprived of the help of France, 
would have to shift its entire military axis to the Med- 
iterranean and to Spain, Italy, Austria, West Germany, 
Greece and Turkey as the best way to apply the tactics 
of “massive retaliation” in defense against a Soviet at- 
tack. This, by the way, was Winston Churchill’s orig- 
inal concept of wartime strategy—to attack the “soft 
under belly” of Europe, instead of immediately rescu- 
ing France. 

The alternative strategy of building a supply line to 
Belgium, Holland and West Germany is, of course, 
being considered in combination with the drawing of a 
defense line in Southern Europe. 





The United States cannot be expected to defend na- 
tions that do not want to be defended. . 

If the French Parliament finally assumies the grave 
responsibility of crossing their country off the military 
defense map of Europe so far as the Western Allies are 
concerned, there is nothing the American Government 
can do to prevent that debacle except to appeal to the 
French people not to commit suicide. 

French officials little realize how far, in just a few 
weeks, American public opinion has shifted toward an 
alternative strategy which unhappily does not include 
the defense of France at all. 

The American people are becoming impatient over 
the haggling at Paris. For many months the French 
refused to put to a vote the European Defense Com- 
munity agreement. When this agreement was defeated, 
it was through the votes of the Communist Party in 
the Parliament that the victory for Moscow was 
achievéd. Are we to witness now another era of hag- 
gling? All sorts of plans are being advanced “in prin- 
ciple” “by ‘the French Cabinet. Will it be largely talk 
and no action? Will there be attempts to delay the con- 
summation of any effective plan? Nothing could suit 
the Kremlin more. 


America considers the Soviet rulers to be the 
real menace in Europe today, and cannot accept any 
program which does not include the defense of Ger- 
many. 

Military policy by the Allies must necessarily be 
based on an awareness that the Soviet Union is an ac- 
tive aggressor, having in a few years brought about the 
subjugation of Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, Poland, 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and East Germany. 

If France, which is only a few hundred miles away 
from the Soviet Army, isn’t afraid and doesn’t believe 
a common danger exists, then obviously America has 
made a wrong assumption and logically should bring 
her troops home. But the people of the Low Countries 
and of Southern Europe as well as Central Europe evi- 
dently do fear the Communist aggression, and want 
American aid to help resist it. So a new defense plan 
which by-passes France becomes inevitable for those 
peoples who wish to join with the United States in a 
common defense against a common danger. 

The words of Premier Mendés-France in his inter- 
view, on another page of this issue, are reassuring. Will 
the French Parliament back him up? This is the next 
source of anxiety as the big conference this week in 
London tackles a new plan for the defense of Europe. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make these wing covers. 


We supply only the Geon paste resin. 


Cover-up story ow Jet Wings 


— wings for B-47 Stratojet bomb- 
ers must be protected during rail 
shipment from sub-assembly plants to 
the Boeing Airplane Company's 
Wichita, Kansas, Division. Here’s how 
Geon polyvinyl materials play a part 
in getting the wings there safely. 
The wings are an oversize load, 
measuring 58 feet. They are shipped 2 
pairs to a flat car and must be protected 
against damage from weather, smoke, 
soot and abrasion. A plastisol based 
on Geon paste resin coated over nylon 
fabric was used by the manufacturer 
for the special covers designed for this 
job. As the result, special crating or 


boxcars are not needed and wings are 
protected during open air storage, sav- 
ing hangar and warehouse space. 

Thanks to the Geon coating, these 
covers resist the effects of grease, oil, 
mildew and retard flame. High tensile 
and tear strength of the fabric and 
Geon coating have enabled the covers 
to make more than 70 trips—with 
more to come! 

This use for a Geon material may 
give you ideas for solving a problen— 
or developing a product with ready 
sales appeal. Geon materials have many 
profitable uses, from upholstery and 
wire insulation to rigid tubing, sponge 


and more applications. For helpful 
technical information, please write 
Dept. B-10, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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with REFLECTORIZED signs and emblems like these 


The ideal material for your advertising emblems and point-of-sale 
signs—‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting. Longer lasting . . . easier to 
apply ...color-fast and crack-proof. Sticks to glass, porcelain, 
stainless steel, aluminum, and other surfaces usually considered poor 
for applying ordinary sign materials. Furthermore, ‘“‘Scotchlite” Re- 
fiective Sheeting lasts for years in any climate; is fully reflective to 
give full-color day and night selling power to your trade-mark or 
selling message. Mail the coupon for FREE sample emblem, com- 
plete information, and the name of your nearest dealer. 
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FREE SAMPLE EMBLEM 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. US-44a, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
Please send me complete information and a free 
emblem produced with “Scotchlite” Sheeting. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


ZONE... STATE... .% 
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“Scotchlite” is a registered trademark of Minnesota 


BRAND Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. General 
Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. In 


R E F L E CT a V E %S H E E T | id G Canada: London, Ont., Can. 
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